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THE COMTIST UTOPIA. 


HEN some future historian of 
opinion deals with the specu- 
lations current at the present day, 
he will find few more remarkable 
phenomena than the development 
of the Comtist school. Itis indeed 
enerally understood that the num- 
ber of the true believers isas yet very 
limited ; though we can hardly guess 
how many would return themselves 
as Positivists in case of a religious 
census, we may safely assume that 
they would be counted by tens 
rather than hundreds; and even in 
that little band there is more than 
one shade of orthodoxy. We know 
not whether the Comtist church can 
as yet be distributed into high, broad, 
and low; butit is not difficult to 
trace within its limits the germs of 
at differences of opinion, if not 
of absolute heresies. It would how- 
ever be very rash to estimate the 
importance of a school by simply 
counting heads. Considering the 
startling nature of the new religion 
its progress has been as rapid as 
any but its founder, whose expec- 
tations were sanguine to the fur- 
thest bounds of sanity, could have 
anticipated: and the characteristic 
ideas of the school have sunk far 
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more deeply into public opinion 
than would be inferred from a mere 
statement of the number of its 
avowed adherents. Within the last 
few years, Positivism has become 
one of the standard terms of theo- 
logical denunciation; Comte has 
been refuted so often by so many 
ardent young clergymen that it is a 
wonder that his doctrines are not 
more generally believed; news- 
papers are full of allusions to his 
supposed vagaries, and even at din- 
ner-tables he has become a fashion- 
able subject of conversation. No one 
quite likes to call himself an infidel 
in so many words ; but ‘ Positivist,’ 
though the sound is equally shock- 
ing to the orthodox, is a name which 
many young men are rather pleased 
to bear, as indicating that they are 
up to the very last new thing in reli- 
gious creeds. The survey which 
Mr. Mill has taken of the whole 
field of Comtist doctrines gives 
enough information for the appetite 
of ordinary readers as to the charac- 
teristic tenets of the new prophet ; 
and we shall not venture far upon 
ground already occupied by so great 
an authority. But there is. one 
division of the subject. upon which 
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humbler writers may speak without 
presumption. To criticise Comte’s 
intellectual claims to any purpose 
requires a scientific knowledge com- 
parable in some degree to his own; 
if the critic is not a walking en- 
cyclopedia he should at least be a 
weighty authority in some special 
branches of science. The influence, 
however, of a new religion depends 
only in a minor degree upon its 
intellectual element, even though it 
be planted, like the Positivist, upon 
an elaborate scientific groundwork. 
If religions were tested to a great 
degree by their reasonableness, 
heretics would have a much better 
time of it. The moral ideas which 
they embody are of more impor- 
tance than the scientific ; and it is 
especially interesting in the case of 
the Positiyist religion to endeavour 
to analyse the charm by which its 
devotees are attracted. 

Comtists represent a new theory 
as to the philosophies of history and 
science; but they also represent 
certain tendencies in moral and 
social questions, the importance of 
which it is difficult to overestimate. 
Whether those tendencies are for 
good or for bad, they are so widely 
spread—far beyond the limits of the 
religion in which they find their 
fullest expression—and are in such 
striking contrast with some very 
popular opinions, as to deserve most 
careful attention. We propose in 
the present paper to trace out the 

ring of some of the leading ideas 
of the school upon two or three im- 
portant questions of the day, and to 
consider the secret of their influence. 
Iu spite of recent discussions, we 
must infer from the ordinary style 
of assault that these ideas are still 
very generally misunderstood. The 
blows are aimed with excellent good 
will, but they are apt to fall some- 
what at random. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we have constantly seen the 
new religion denounced because the 
object of worship which it would 
set up is a ‘vague abstraction.’ 
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How, it is said, can those who re- 
ject God fall down before such a 
metaphysical entity as Humanity? 
Now, whatever be the defects of 
Comte’s Supreme Being, this, at 
least, is not one of them. No- 
thing can be more concrete and 
definite ; though whether it is the 
better for that is another question. 
Comte, indeed, founds a special 
claim for his religion on_ this 
ground: ‘Le nouveau Grand-Ktre,’ 
he says, ‘ne suppose point, comme 
lancien, une abstraction purement 
subjective. Sa notion résulte, au 
contraire, d’une exacte appréciation 
objective; car l’homme, propre- 
ment dit, n’existe que dans le cer- 
veau trop abstrait de nos métaphy- 
siciens. Humanity, in his eyes, 
consists of the aggregate of all 
human beings, with the exception of 
those whose lives have been an in- 
jury to mankind. To these, as ‘ac- 
cessory organs,’ are added those 
animals (such as horses and dogs) 
which show an unselfish sympathy 
with their superiors. The crocodile 
and boa, as ‘entiérement occupés 
d’eux-mémes,’ will have no chance 
of incorporation. Of all things, we 
have least right to complain of any 
vagueness or mystery in the Being 
whom we are invited to worship. 
An objection of a very different 
order is that which is summed up 
in Prof. Huxley’s neat phrase that 
Positivism is equivalent to Catho- 
licism without Christianity. Not 
only is the high priest of Humanity 
to succeed to the Pope, but he 
will adopt some of the suspicion 
with which the Pope is accustomed 
to regard scientific progress. The 
lamentations with which Comtists 
bewail the backslidings of men 
of science are an odd parallel to 
those of the most orthodox schools. 
They differ indeed in this, that Com- 
tists fully accept the results of 
scientific inquiry, and profess to 
found their dogmas upon demonstra- 
tion. They would not dispute any 
results of science, but would limit 
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it to matters which have some 
bearing upon the interests of hu- 
manity. They hold that much 
scientific speculation, though not 
erroneous, is ‘ oiseuse ’—that is to 
say, otiose: a mere play of the 
mind, of no more value than whist 
or chess, and therefore to be discou- 
raged as a waste of the intellectual 
powers which should be devoted to 
the service of mankind. Undoubt- 
edly this attitude towards scientific 
men easily passes into one of sus- 
picion or dislike to science gene- 
rally. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the Pope, who says ‘ Sub- 
mit your reason to my infallible 
authority,’ and M. Comte who says 
‘Keep your reason within the 
bounds which I have demonstrated 
to be desirable.’ There is a closer 
analogy between Comte and the 
mystic who deprecates all profane 
learning, not as false, but as dis- 
tracting tothe soul. The resem- 
blance, however, to Catholicism, 
whatever its value, is not an argu- 
ment to be used against Comtists 
with any hope of influencing them. 
They fully accept and endorse it. 
Mr. Congreve replies to Prof. 
Huxley that Positivism is Catho- 
licism plus science. The medizval 
church is regarded as the nearest 
approach that has hitherto been 
made to the ideal order of things. 
Take away, that is, such trifles as 
the belief in God, and the whole 
body of Catholic dogma, and the 
organisation with a new creed would 
give us very nearly what we need. 
Comte himself constantly regrets 
that the moral decline of Catholi- 
cism made it impossible that the 
new should not have been developed 
from the old without any abrupt 
breach of continuity. ‘I have al- 
ways regretted,’ he says, ‘to see 
the Catholic organism extinguished 
without being able to utilise for 
the final transition the débris of 
a hierarchy whose construction ex- 
acted so much time and labour, 
too little recompensed by its true 
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services. If the revolution could 
have been brought about systema- 
tically, the monastic orders might 
have become the nursery of a phi- 
losophical priesthood, propagating 
intellectual enfranchisement with 
& wise circumspection, never de- 
teriorated by hypocrisy.’ He spe- 
cifies the Franciscans as peculiarly 
adapted for such a task, as they 
were constituted in such a manner 
as to become independent of the 
degenerate papacy; and holds that 
they might have regulated ‘the 
spontaneous tendency of women to 
convert the preponderating adora- 
tion of the Virgin into direct pre- 
paration for the worship of Hu- 
manity.’ The impossibility of this 
plan was indeed due not so much 
to the moral degradation of the 
orders, but to an inevitable mental 
contradiction. It could only have 
been carried out by means of an 
intelligent conception of history, 
which was necessarily wanting un- 
til the advent of Positivism. The 
clergy could never appreciate the 
being to whose providence they 
owed everything. Comte refers in 
an odd inversion of customary theo- 
logical Janguage to their dim con- 
sciousness of truths not yet revealed 
to them. ‘ The Christian or Moham- 
medan devotee,’ he says, ‘ who 
thanks his God for the benefit 
really due to our true Providence, 
cannot put up his ' anti-social 
prayers, except in a language which 
emanates from the Supreme Being 
whom he does not acknowledge.’ 
This lamentable blindness, strange 
as it now appears, could not be 
remedied until the chance of re- 
generation was hopelessly gone by. 
Yet the medieval church will al- 
ways remain as the type of the 
spiritual power which is ultimately 
to prevail ; and, though marked by 
many imperfections, was the first 
great attempt to fulfil the most 
fundamental condition of a satisfac- 
tory organisation of mankind. The 
close resemblances, therefore, which 
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may be detected between the 
Church of Rome and the ideal 
Church of Paris, though they may 
deter minds stupefied by Protes- 
tantism, are in no sense a stumbling- 
block to Comtisis. On the con- 
trary, they delight to dwell upon 
them, and to bring them into the 
plainest relief. Arguments directed 
against the value of a religion which 
systematically ignores the existence 
of a Deity, are obvious enough and 
are thoroughly to the purpose; but 
to accuse it simply of resembling 
the system which it aspires to sup- 
plant is to say nothing which the 
most ardent supporters would not 
be prepared to claim as a strong 
recommendation. 

This in fact is the main principle 
which must be borne in mind, 
whilst endeavouring to appreciate 
fairly Comte’s Utopia. It is difficult 
to separate fairly the accidental 
details from the essential parts of 
his scheme. Like many other 
writers of less note he has caused 
many accidental difficulties to the 
acceptance of his doctrines, in ad- 
dition to those which no skill orfore- 
thought could have softened, by 
plunging into a mass of very ludi- 
crous detail. The result has not 
indeed been entirely prejudicial. 
Thinkers who wish to impress new 
ideas upon the world, may take one 
of two courses. They may lay down 
the great seminal principles, and 
leave it to their followers to work 
out the details in practice: or they 
may seek to anticipate the probable 
objection that their schemes could 
not be carried out, by laying down 
an elaborate system of directions. 
They may content themselves with 
designing a general sketch of the 
edifice that is to be erected : or they 
may insist upon providing us with 
a series of working drawings, set- 
tling what are to be the position 
and dimensions of every room and 
passage, and closet, from the cellar- 
age to the weathercock on the 
steeple. The advantage of this 
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latter plan is, that although many of 
the data will necessarily have been 
assumed at random and the details 
be liable to great alteration, no one 
will be able to say that it is im- 
possible to embody the theory in 
concrete brick and mortar. Whether 
this be so or not, there is the inci- 
dental advantage that the quaintness 
or the absurdity of the details acts 
as a useful advertisement and helps 
to fix public attention. People who 
care very little for the classification 
of the sciences or for the organisa- 
tion of a spiritual hierarchy are 
amused by the little eccentricities 
which {are perhaps not a very es- 
sential part of the scheme. On the 
other hand, Comte’s plan undoubt- 
edly raises a certain presumption 
against a thinker, whose intellectual 
deficiencies, whether of imagination 
or humour or some other faculty, 
were so great as to lay down with 
so amazing a gravity propositions 
which are so irresistibly absurd to 
the majority of his species. 

The warmestadmirer, forexample, 
must find it hard to suppress a smile 
when hecomesto Comte’s description 
of the Positivist flags, the necessity 
of which, he tells us, is already in- 
stinctively felt, in order that retro- 
grade emblems may everywhere 
be replaced without adopting any 
anarchical banner. The religious 
flag, it seems, will represent on a 
white ground, the symbol of Hu- 
manity, a woman of thirty holding 
her child in herarms, The reverse 
will contain the sacred formula, 
‘L’Amour pour principe, l’Ordre 
pour base, et le Progrés pour but,’ 
on a green ground, as the natural 
colour of hope. The political flag 
will be entirely green, but -instead 
of the picture of Humanity will 
have a statuette on the top of the 
staff. One side will bear the poli- 
tical and scientific motto, ‘Ordre et 
Progrés ;’ the other the moral and 
zesthetic motto, ‘ Vivre pour autrui.’ 
The border of the flag will be 
coloured differently according to 
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the nation in which it is used. 
Comte does not always get so far 
in this peculiar kind of ritualism. 
He admits that the dress of the 
priesthood cannot at present be 
determined further than that it is 
to be something between the male 
and the feminine, and that its colour 
will indicate that it speaks in the 
name of the past for the future. Nor 
can he take upon himself to describe 
the architecture of the future. Each 
of the temples, however, provided 
for the worship of Humanity will be 
surrounded with the tombs of the 
worthy dead: each placed in a 
sacred grove. The axis of the 
temple itself and of the holy forest 
will pass through Paris, after the 
happy precedent of Mohammedan- 
ism. The sanctuary, in which a 
statue of Humanity will surmount 
the pulpit, will be large enough to 
contain a seventh part of the audi- 
ence, in order that the interpreter 
of the Grand- Etre may be surrounded 
by the femmes d’élite who form his 
best representation. Seven chapels 
on each side will enclose the statues 
of the thirteen principal leaders of 
mankind each surrounded by his 
four best supporters; whilst the 
fourteenth will be reserved for a 
group of feminine types. 

Perhaps, however, the boldest of 
Comte’s anticipationsisthatin which 
he describes the great poem of the 
future. This ‘épopée sans exemple’ 
will be produced, it seems, about 
the middle of the transitional period 
(which lasts until the full adoption 
of Positivism at the end of the 
present century), by an Italian ; and 
it may be remarked that sooner or 
later Italian will become the uni- 
versal language. The poem of Hu- 
manity will consist of thirteen 
cantos. Its purpose will be to 
idealise the philosophy of history, 
and to characterise all the phases of 
life preparatory to the advent of the 
final state. The first canto will 
‘offer a statical character, in order 
to idealise the cerebral unity.’ In 
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three more cantos the moral and 
mental descent will be accomplished 
from the relative to the absolute, 
first monotheistic, then polytheistic, 
and finally fetishistic, in a vain 
aspiration for complete harmony. 
Eight more cantos will exhibit the 
gradual rise to Positivist unity, 
through fetish-worship, astrolatry, 
theocracy, the rise of speculation, 
social polytheism, defensive mono- 
theism, feudal civilisation, and the 
modern movement. Finally, the 
thirteenth canto will idealise the 
normal existence, speculative, tem- 
poral, and practical. This last part 
will not be further developed, be- 
cause it is only ina more distant 
future that we shall be able to 
appreciate the final result of the 
long evolution through which so- 
ciety has passed. The fundamental 
idea of the poem is derived, as Comte 
tells us, from his own experience 
during his temporary attack of in- 
sanity. In that period, he says, he 
went rapidly backwards from Posi- 
tivism to fetishism and then slowly 
remounted the scale ; and certainly, 
though the technical phraseology 
gives an additional air of absurdity 
tothe poem, oneishardly surprised at 
its origin. In Comte’s opinion it will 
do for the present stage of human 
thought what Dante’s incomparable 
poem did for medizval society. 

Dr. Bridges has declared in 
answer to Mr. Mill that Comte had 
really a sense of humour; and he 
grounds the assertion upon the 
fact that Comte admired, not only 
Moliére, but Aristophanes, Ariosto, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and Field- 
ing: and that in his calendar he in- 
serted the names of nearly all the 
English and French humourists. As 
an illustration of the nature of his 
admiration, we might quote oneof his 
criticisms upon some of these works. 
This profoundly original genius, he 
says of Shakespeare, was prevented 
by his Protestantism from properly 
appreciating the medieval period or 
even antiquity, and was forced to 
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reduce his principal tableaux to 
times too near his own to admit of 
a sufficient idealisation. Thus the 
development of historical poetry 
was reserved for the great Corneille; 
whilst Moliére equally attacked the 
retrograde classes and corrected 
the progressive elements. Feeling 
the true nature of the western revo- 
lutions, rather intellectual than 
social, he laboured, under the Car- 
tesian impulse, to discredit meta- 
physiciansand torectify medical men 
whose attitude was becoming vicious 
in proportion as they lost the scien- 
tific guidance. These remarks may 
be valuable in their way, as illus- 
trating the social and philosophical 
influence of these great poets; but 
they certainly indicate no apprecia- 
tion of their humour ; and are to say 
the least compatible with a total 
absence of any sensibility to humour. 
No one, we feel sure, could detect 
from Comte’s writings that he ever 
knew what a joke meant; it may be 
that he is far too much in earnest 
to be capable of dallying with the 
lighter views of things; but it is 
characteristic of Comte’s disciples 
that they cannot bear even the 
slightest detraction from the mar- 
vellous talents of their master. They 
would apparently wish that besides 
recognising him as an actual teacher 
of the highest class in moral and 
scientific questions we should also 
admit that he was potentially a poet 
and a humourist. It may be so; 
but they are asking us to swallowa 
rather powerful dose. 

It is time, however, to proceed 
to a more serious argument. The 
strange elaboration of details which 
casts an air of ridicule over Comte’s 
ideal of the social future, enables us 
at any rate to form a very distinct 
conception of the more essential 
elements of his scheme. Comtists 
may abandon the flag, and may cross 
themselves after a different fashion 
from that which he has prescribed ; 
they may build temples on a different 
plan ; they may even write poems 





which are not in thirteen cantos, or 
devoted to setting forth their ideas 
in the orthodox order of develop- 
ment. These are the mere outside 
husk—the trappings which may be 
altered without prejudice to the 
essence of the faith. Comte has a 
very different message to deliver, 
and one which is deserving of much 
deeper attention. The best way of 
appreciating it will perhaps be to 
set forth as well as we can the main 
lines upon which he proposes that 
the edifice of the future shall be 
erected—always admitting that it 
is capable of the widest modifica- 
tions; and that, whatever Comte 
himself may have thought, his fol- 
lowers are only desirous of securing 
the recognition of certain funda- 
mental truths, without insisting 
upon every subordinate fragment 
of the main plan. Their Utopia 
may be put into operation without 
a servile adherence to all the by- 
laws of the original legislator. 

The first and most essential point, 
as we have already remarked, is 
the foundation of a spiritual power 
resembling that of the Catholic 
Church in the middle ages, but with 
superior concentration of authority. 
The European priesthood will con- 
sist of twenty thousand philoso- 
phers—the numbers, as we may 
say once for all, being assumed 
rather to fix ideas than as essential 
to the success of the scheme. The 
Positivist Pope, who shall reside at 
Paris, will enjoy the most absolute 
authority. He will be able to 
nominate, displace, suspend, and 
revoke the authority of any priest 
on his own responsibility. He will 
indeed be assisted by a college of 
cardinals, increasing in proportion 
to the spread of the Positivist 
creed, but ultimately amounting to 
forty-nine in number. He will name 
his own successor, according to a 
general principle applicable to all 
Positivist functionaries, though the 
college will have a certain voice 
in ‘controlling or rectifying’ his 
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choice. He may, says Comte, if he 
pleases, change, in case of necessity, 
all the members of the priesthood 
without really affecting the spiritual 
organism. Never, he declares, could 
the papacy, always trammelled by 
the sacred college, and often exposed 
to councils, obtain such an ascen- 
dant as will spontaneously fall to 
the Pontificate of Humanity, on 
occasion of the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal powers. 

The priests, who thus form a 
spiritual army of such coherence 
and concentration as has never 
before been exhibited, will exercise 
a tremendous influence. The coun- 
try will be supplied with temples, 
though on a more moderate scale 
than has hitherto been found neces- 
sary. Thus there will be five hun- 
dred temples in France, each temple 
serving for ten thousand families, 
and each family consisting of seven 
people. (The total population is 
thus assumed at thirty-five millions.) 
Connected with each of these tem- 


ples will be a sacerdotal college, con- 
sisting of ten married priests, under 


the presidency of the eldest. This 
number, he calculates, will suffice 
for the needs of worship, of preach- 
ing, and of consultation, whether 
intellectual, moral, or even physical. 
It will be amongst the first duties of 
the priesthood to renounce all claims 
to wealth, and they will depend 
principally upon salaries of from 
240l. to 480l. a year. The priest- 
hood will thus have at least the 
merit of cheapness, for even the 
Positivist Pope is only to have five 
times the revenue of an ordinary 
priest. Comte calculates that the 
European priesthood will thus cost 
less than the Anglican clergy. The 
priests will all be compelled to marri- 
age, ‘at least, subjective’ (that is, we 
presume, their wives must either be 
living or dead), and must renounce 
all claims to inheritance, in order to 
ensure their abnegation of temporal 
grandeur. They may well make 
the sacrifice, in consideration of the 
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enormous authority which they will 
enjoy. 

In the first place, they will have 
the chief control of education. Chil- 
dren during the first fourteen years 
of their lives will be left to maternal 
care, and their education will be al- 
most entirely moral and esthetic. 
From fourteen to twenty-one they 
will undergo a complete course of 
teaching from the priesthood, during 
which period—so improved will be 
the state of human knowledge—they 
will listen to a series of lectures 
upon all the sciences, so far as 
Comte thinks that science can be 
pursued without degenerating into 
useless speculations. The result of 
this education will be to develop 
a profound humility. Instruction, 
‘far from developing discussion, will 
systematise submission.’ The pupils 
will desire to retain the principles 
which they have learnt, and to 
forget the demonstrations upon 
which they repose, in order to 
devote themselves more effectually 
to practice. The habit of read- 
ing will be discouraged, because it 
interferes with meditation, which 
can be really assisted only by the 
inexhaustible study of the great 
poems of the world. Indeed the 
true Positivist will be able, even if 
he be a priest, to reduce his library 
to one hundred volumes. Ten of 
these will condense all philosophy ; 
twenty more will contain poetry ; 
the remainder will contain all the 
works worthy to survive ‘the sys- 
tematic destruction of the immense 
masses which at present compress 
or pervert thought.’ The greater 
part of useful knowledge will be 
handed down by tradition, books 
being reserved for the most part for 
the communication of real improve- 
ments in general scientific concep- 
tions. 

The Positivist clergy will thus 
preside over a population drilled 
from their earliest years to unhesi- 
tating faith in their teachers, and 
although it is true that all men and 
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women will go through a course of 
scientific training, which, in our 
present state of knowledge, seems 
to be chimerical, they will be by no 
means encouraged to an unrestricted 
use of their intellects. The habit 
of mind te be inculcated is such as 
would become the blindest believer 
in the Catholic clergy, although 
the dogmas inculcated rest upon 
demonstration instead of inspira- 
tion. Thorough submission, self- 
abnegation and humility will be 
impressed upon all men in the mil- 
lennium as rigorously as they were 
ever impressed by the Jesuits on the 
natives of Paraguay. The Posi- 
tivist indeed maintains that his 
morality is at once loftier and less 
ascetic than thatof Christianity ; he 
does not threaten his disciples with 
hell in order to make them good, for 
that would imply an appeal to purely 
selfish considerations; and he en- 
courages every kind of pure artistic 
enjoyment. But the relation of 
believers to their priests would re- 
semble externally that of the most 
superstitious races to a caste which 
assumed to be the sole depositories 
of religious knowledge. The sacer- 
dotal power would be enforced by 
a different sanction and be used for 
a different purpose, but it would be 
at least equally irresistible. 

The twenty thousand priests who 
wield this tremendous authority 
would have yetother sources of influ- 
ence. The priests will be also the 
physicians, because medical men have 
shown not merely ‘monstrous vena- 
lity,’ but a thorough irrationality, 
owing to their study of one part 
of our nature, unscientifically sepa- 
rated from the rest. ‘ Material and 
barbarous labours’ indeed would 
be incompatible with the dignity 
of the priesthood. Consequently, 
operations will be entrusted to the 
makers of surgical instruments, 
when they have been sufficiently 
fitted for their task by the new 
system of education. In the same 
way, the executioner, or as Comte 
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puts it, ‘ the terrible functionary in- 
stituted by Humanity for the extir- 
pation of murderers,’ will do all that 
is wanted in the way of human 
autopsy; the bodies of his victims 
will supply him with enough sub- 
jects,-—a fact which is rather de- 
pressing to people who might have 
sanguine expectations as to the 
probable improvement of mankind 
under the Positivist millennium. 
The ‘esthetic functions’ again will 
be incorporated in the priesthood. 
The priesthood will compose our 
music, paint our pictures, carve our 
statues, and write our poems. ‘ The 
clergy alone,’ says Comte, ‘ will 
suffice for all the compositions 
poetic, phonic, and even plastic, 
that the worship (of Humanity) will 
demand, by according partial and 
temporary dispensations to priests 
suitable for these exceptional ser- 
vices.’ The general public will be 
sufficiently cultivated to take part 
in the chorusesat public feasts. The 
devotion of a special class to such 
services is as degrading to the in- 
dividual as fatal to society. We 
must add, however, that there will 
be a subsidiary class of abortive 
priests—persons whose hearts are 
not on a level with their intellects, 
who will become ‘pensioners,’ and 
will be permitted, under the direc- 
tion of the priesthood, to devote them- 
selves to purely spiritual pursuits. 
They may be unlimited in number 
and will receive pensions of from 
1zol. to 480l. per annum. The 
Positivist clergy will be relieved 
from another class which, we fear, 
is often a thorn in the sides of their 
predecessors. Journalists will dis- 
appear. There will indeed be the 
fullest liberty of discussion, subject 
only to the necessity that every one 
must sign his name to his articles. 
The destruction of the parlia- 
mentary régime will, however, de- 
prive journalism of its chief support. 
The chief method of addressing the 
public will be through ‘ affiches,’ 
completed by occasional ‘opuscules’ 
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or pamphlets, assisted at intervals 
by special publications. There will 
be full opportunity for discussion 
in clubs and especially in ‘salons,’ 
where the feminine influence will 
moderate masculine pride. We 
may add that literary property will 
be abolished; but such books as 
are thought worthy of it (and 
the Positivist priesthood will, in 
spite of their many occupations, be 
more given to writing than the 
present clergy), will be printed at 
the expense of the central sacer- 
dotal budget, and freely distributed 
by their authors. 

We may now form some concep- 
tion of the authority which will be 
possessed by the church of the 
future. The twenty thousand gen- 
tlemen who are to suffice for all 
Europe will, together with their 
pensioners, be the sole clergymen, 
artists, men of science, physicians, 
and schoolmasters in the popula- 
tion. They will owe implicit obedi- 
ence to the Pope of the future, who 


will be able to dispose of them irre- 


sponsibly at his own pleasure. All 
knowledge and instruction will 
flow principally from them ; they 
will administer the sacraments of 
the Church, conduct its worship 
and distribute its censures. For, 
as we need hardly say, those cen- 
sures will be of tremendous weight. 
The richest man, once excommuni- 
cated by the Church, will be so 
much avoided as to be reduced to 
earn his bread by manual labour. 
The prolétaires will look up to the 
clergy as their natural protectorsand 
instructors; women of course will 
revere them in reward for being 
worshipped by them ; and, if we may 
judge at all by the spirit already 
indicated, claims founded upon de- 
monstration will not be less pro- 
ductive of arrogance than claims 
founded upon inspiration. <A priest 
relying upon the authority of some 
supernatural appointment, has al- 
ways a natural limit to his power 
in the necessity of not straining the 
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credulity of mankind too far; but 
if he is able to say, and to persuade 
mankind to believe, that his claims 
repose upon demonstrations as clear 
as those of Euclid, it is hard to set 
bounds to his probable presumption. 
The system of education which he 
has undergone is indeed designed 
to impress him with a due sense of 
humility ; but, if human nature is 
not materially changed (as Positiv- 
ists assume that it will be), we may 
safely assume that the temptations 
of such a position will outweigh 
the influence of any conceivable 
course of training. 

Leaving for the present the spiri- 
tual power, we will now consider 
the secular part of the social ar- 
rangements of the future. We 
must first observe that in the 
normal state of things, great na- 
tions will be broken up into frag- 
ments. No society, he says, can 
last permanently if it does not be- 
come essentially voluntary; hence 
the factitious bonds which hold our 
present monarchies together by 
main force will be dissolved and 
only those will remain which are 
truly spontaneous. Now ‘a deci- 
sive experience’ has demonstrated 
that a city with its proper adjuncts 
is the largest political society which 
can arise and last without oppres- 
sion. The Church will constitute the 
general bond of union, the transi- 
tory arrangements of the present 
day having led to a forcible instead 
of a moral union. This process 
of breaking up has already com- 
menced, he thinks, in the case of 
the colonies, and most distinctly by 
the separation of America from 
England. The ultimate result will 
be the decomposition of the Euro- 
pean powers into seventy republics, 
each of which will have a popula- 
tion of from one to three millions 
on a territory equivalent to that of 
Belgium, Holland or Sicily. Each 
republic will thus have on an ave- 
rage three hundred thousand fa- 
milies.. A thirtieth part of these or 
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ten thousand families, will be col- 
lected in the capital, seven thousand 
of whom, we may add, will be de- 
voted to manufacturing and three 
thousand to commercial industry. 
The internal government of each of 
these little republics will be simple 
in the extreme. The ten thousand 
families who worship at the same 
temple form as it were the elemen- 
tary unit of the state. For each of 
these units, there is a banker, who 
acts as churchwarden, looking after 
its temporal affairs. We shall thus 
have thirty bankers ineach state, and 
from them will be chosen a trium- 
virate, who will be supreme dicta- 
tors. They will be solemnly con- 
secrated by the Pontiff of Humanity, 
who will impress upon them the 
vast importance of their office. 
They will receive no pay for their 
services ; and should any of them 
abuse his power for his personal 
interests, public opinion will be suf- 
ficiently strong to enforce his re- 
signation. They will have a sufii- 
cient force of administrative agents 
for purposes of police and justice. 
The only restraint upon their power, 
beyond the spiritual authority, 
which indeed will be amply sufii- 
cient, is the necessity of publishing 
their orders, and the possibility in 
extreme cases of an insurrection. 
The patrician class will consist, be- 
sides the bankers, of other chiefs of 
industry. To each temple there 
will be fifty commercial leaders, a 
hundred manufacturers, and two 
hundred agriculturists, each of them 
directing thirty-five, seventy, or 
sixty ‘ prolétaires’ respectively. 
These patricians will not regard 
themselves as entitled to spend 
more than a moderate amount upon 
their own personal pleasures, but 
will regard themselves as labouring 
for the good of humanity and for 
the improvement of the persons 
they employ. Wealth, being thus 
deprived of its selfish character, 
and regarded as a trust held for 
the good of others, its concentration 
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will become desirable. The middle 
classes will disappear; of the small 
employers of labour a small part 
will rise to the rank of patricians ; 
the mass will become simple ‘ pro- 
létaires.’ Lawyers as a distinct 
class will become unnecessary, and 
their duties will be effectually 
discharged by the functionaries 
of the Government. The only 
class of rich men who find no in- 
dustrial employment will be ad- 
mitted into the new chivalry, who 
will go about the world looking 
after the poor and helpless, and 
righting the wrongs of the op- 

ressed. War will be eliminated ; 
and the five hundred republics of 
the world will be at peace under 
the ‘active providence’ of fourteen 
thousand bankers. 

Without going into further de- 
tails, or describing the preparatory 
process by which the world is to be 
regenerated, we may now form a 
tolerable picture of the future which 
awaits us. We must assume that 
the religion will be sufficiently po- 
tent to supply the necessary forces 
for preserving the harmony of the 
system; that all mankind will be 
animated by a faith strong enough 
to give the priesthood an irresistible 
hold upon their obedience, and that 
the selfish will be duly subordinated 
to the ‘altruist’ instincts. The ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of the new 
creed is, of course, a very large one, 
upon which we cannot even touch ; 
but, taking for granted that it will 
do all that Comtists anticipate, it 
remains to be asked what is the 
charm to many minds of the Utopia 
thus set forth. One characteristic 
of this ideal world is the fact that 
it reverses so much of what we have 
been accustomed to consider as pro- 
gress. Itisa matter of controversy 
how far the method employed by 
Comte in his later works is com- 
patible with that adopted-in the 
Philosophie positive, and how far, in 
his earlier years, he intended to 
change the objective for the sub- 
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jective point of view in completing 
his labours. Upon this we need 
express no opinion; the question 
has been discussed by persons fully 
qualified to do it justice; but one 
thing is abundantlyclear. If we are 
to infer the future of the world’s 
history from its past, and to assume 
that the same influences will con- 
tinue to predominate, we shall ar- 
rive at very different conclusions 
from those which he has laid down. 

We have just noticed, for ex- 
ample, the characteristic assump- 
tion that the separation of the 
colonies from England was the first 
step towards a breaking up of the 
great governing powers. Nothing 
is more marked in recent history 
than the very opposite tendency. 
The centripetal forces at the pre- 
sent moment are far stronger than 
the centrifugal, and seem to be 
gaining additional superiority. The 
American example would no longer 
be quoted on Comte’s side of the 
question. Everywhere we see cen- 


tralisation and the absorption of 
the smaller territories by the larger. 
It is certainly more probable, as 
things are going, that Belgium will 
be drawn into the French empire, 
than that the French empire will 


split into seventeen Belgiums. Of 
course, this may be a merely tran- 
sitory stage; but it would be unne- 
cessary to point out how powerful 
is the influence in this direction of 
many of the most energetic social 
forces which are receiving an un- 
precedentedly rapid development. 
Railways are extending political 
ties more quickly than Positivism 
is loosening them. In a more 
general sense, the tendency of all 
Comte’s theories is towards the 
simplification of society ; the ten- 
dency of things, so far as we can 
judge from observation, is to in- 
creasing complexity. He would 
reduce all mankind to a great body 
of prolétaires, with a certain num- 
ber of rich men, to serve as the 
social organs of nutrition, or, in less 
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metaphorical language, to be the 
functionaries of the state for indus- 
trial purposes. Lawyers, physi- 
cians, and literary men, and all the 
masses which intervene betwixt 
the capitalists and the labouring 
classes would disappear in his 
Utopia. Ifwe judge from expe- 
rience, there is a constant and grow- 
ing tendency to a multiplication of 
all these classes, and to a more 
elaborate division of labour. He 
would concentrate all manner of 
functions in a few hands; actual 
experience would rather indicate 
that they tend to a constant dis- 
persion. The ‘social organism,’ to 
use the Positivist phraseology, would 
in his view approach more nearly 
to that of the rudimentary animals, 
which have only a few organs, each 
serving numerous purposes; we 
should have supposed from previous 
experience that it would be more 
likely to differentiate—as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer would say—the organs 
already existing. Positivists, it 
seems, would bring us back to- 
wards the state of barbarous tribes 
in which the medicine-man is at 
once priest and physician, and poet 
and philosopher. 

The explanation of this from the 
Positivist point of view is simple, 
and leads us to some of the most 
characteristic theories of the school. 
Some of the most prominent evils 
of modern society centre round the 
increasing tendency to minute sub- 
division of labour. The world is 
like one of those huge manufac- 
tories in which an artisan passes 
his whole life in performing some 
one trifling operation. When a 
human being becomes nothing but 
a machine for sharpening the 
points of pins, his intellectual and 
moral powersare necessarily stunted 
by the narrowness of his employ- 
ment, In every other walk of life, 
the same tendency may be observed, 
with equally deleterious effect. The 
lawyer who is incessantly applying 
himself to some small department 
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of his study, or the physician whose 
knowledge is confined to the dis- 
eases of some single organ, suffer as 
distinctly, and perhaps as deeply, 
as the pin-pointers. Every addition 
that is made to the vast accumula- 
tions of existing knowledge makes 
it more hopeless for any man to 
place himself at a general point of 
view, and increases the temptation 
to sacrifice his powers to some spe- 
€ial pursuit. The remedy sug- 
gested is to place a limit upon this 
‘dispersive’ tendency, to limit the 
range of speculation, to give every 
man a wide general education, and 
to eliminate those professions which 
make special studies necessary. 
The priest, as we have seen, will 
also be the artist, because it is dan- 
gerous for any one to abandon 
himself exclusively to the cultiva- 
tion of his xsthetic functions. Our 
whole training and our duties in 
life will be so arranged as to secure 
a general instead of a one-sided 
development of our faculties. This 
doctrine is closely connected with 
another of the utmost importance. 
At present, each of us is working 
in his own little niche, and with 
a view chiefly to his own private 
interest. The man who is sharp- 
ening pins all day finds it difficult to 
realise the degree to which he is 
labouring for the good of mankind. 
. His sympathies cannot easily extend 
beyond his own family, or at the 
most his class. He sharpens his 
pins to get his daily bread; and 
nothing in his work or in his edu- 
cation tends to raise him to a wider 
point of view. Political economists 
have delighted in tracing out how 
men, thus actuated each by his own 
selfish instincts, nevertheless pla 

into each others’ hands, so that the 
world forms one vast co-operative 
society. But the co-operation is 
necessarily imperfect, says the Posi- 
tivist, so long as we are forced to 
depend upon the purely personal 
desire of acquiring wealth. Much 
labour is-wasted on senseless luxury, 
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or on directly anti-social purposes. 
When the new régime is introduced 
the co-operation will be con- 
sciously carried out, and the happi- 
ness of mankind become the object 
for which each individual is know- 
ingly labouring, instead of being, 
as at present, a collateral and inci- 
dental result, imperfectly secured at 
best. ‘The final regeneration,’ says 
Comte, ‘reduces itself in all cases 
to doing consciously and volunta- 
rily what has hitherto been done 
blindly.’ When the rulers of the 
world regarded kingdoms as their 
own private property, they dis- 
charged roughly and imperfectly, 
and with many unnecessary diver- 
sions of power, certain important 
functions, which are infinitely better 
discharged when they are taught 
to consider themselves as trustees 
of power for the benefit of their 
subjects. An analogous change will 
take place in industry when capi- 
talists, instead of aiming at their 
own private profit, are converted 
into public functionaries labouring 
consciously for the good of man- 
kind. But to secure this result, it 
is necessary that the different 
labourers, instead of being confined 
as it were in different cells upon 
infinitesimal tasks, should be able 
to appreciate the degree in which 
their efforts are really directed 
towards the general good of the 
Grand-HBtre. Thus, the prolétaire of 
the future, instead of being cramped 
within a narrow niche, mentally 
and physically, and being developed 
all on one side as is common in our 
present trades, will be a man who 
has gone through an encyclopedic 
course of education, and is able to 
turn his hand to any duty with a 
versatility inconceivable to us. In 
short, a concentration of functions 
is necessary to give men general 
views, and prevent them from 
shrinking into distorted fragments 
of humanity. It must also be as- 
sumed that Positivists have already 
arrived at a state of knowledge in 
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which we have analysed all human 
deeds sufficiently to lay down di- 
rectly the desirable objects of em- 
ployment instead of leaving them 
to be discovered by a blind tenta- 
tive process. 

There will be little difference of 
opinion as to the value of some of 
the ideas thus expressed. No school 
is more radically opposed to the 
tone of Comte’s later speculations, 
than that which accompanies him 
through his earlier career. They 
are quite willing to abandon the 
ideas upon which the old order of 
things was founded; but they shrink 
from raising a new order upon a 
different basis. They value their 
emancipation from intellectual sla- 
very too highly to be ready for new 
bonds ; and they fear that the little 
finger of the Pontiff of Humanity 
will be thicker than the Pope’s loins. 
Yet Mr. Mill, whose sympathies are 
not doubtful, speaks in the strongest 
way of the ‘beauty and grandeur’ 
of M. Comte’s views as to employers 
and labourers. He agrees that 
‘every person who lives by any use- 
ful work should be habituated to 
regard himself, not as an individual 
working for his private benefit, but 
as a public functionary ;’ and he 
declares emphatically that ‘until 
labourers and employers perform 
the work of industry in the spirit 
in which soldiers perform that of 
an army, industry will never be 
moralised, and military life will re- 
main, what, in spite of the anti- 
social character of its direct object, 
it has hitherto been—the chief 
school of moral co-operation.’ It is 
at the next stage that Mr. Mill’s 
hostility to the scheme begins. The 
great bugbear of the school of which 
Mr. Mill is the most eminent leader, 
is the evil which they denounce as 
tyranny of the majority. The danger 
of sacrificing the individual to the 
mass, and of reducing all mankind 
to one monotonous type is ever be- 
fore his eyes. ‘The truth needs 
reasserting,’ he has lately told us, 
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‘and needs it every day more and 
more; that what the improvement 
of mankind and all their works 
most imperatively demands is va- 
riety, not uniformity.’ The whole 
pith of the book On Inberty, is the 
enunciation of the doctrine that this 
purpose is to be best secured by 
everybody leaving everybody else 
alone as much as possible. To such 
a doctrine, Comte’s scheme is radi- 
cally opposed. Mr. Mill dreads the 
action of public opinion, even in the 
scattered and desultory mode in 
which it is now exerted. Comte’s 
direct purpose is to concentrate and 
intensify public opinion as much as 
possible. The church is a machinery 
by which the scattered rays of 
opinion are brought into one focus, 
and directed by the choicest intel- 
lects of the world upon the evil- 
doer. No censure which can at 
present be conceived, would act with 
anything like the energy of this 
tremendous weapon. Vivre au grand 
jour is to be our constant maxim, in 
order that every action may be ex- 
posed to the unceasing scrutiny of 
our neighbours. Society being di- 
vided into a very few classes, every 
one would be capable of judging his 
neighbour’s conduct; there would 
be none of those partitions which at 
present divide one set of human 
beings from another, the ‘ prolé- 
taires’ who constitute the great 
bulk of society, would, as Comte 
tells us, be thoroughly homogeneous, 
that is to say, they would all go 
through the same course of training, 
and be penetrated with the same 
ideas. Our pinmaker has at least 
this advantage under present cir- 
cumstances, that he is the best 
judge of pinmaking, and within his 
minute sphere of action may make 
his pins as seems best to him. But 
in Comte’s Utopia, every one will 
have to make his pins in public, and 
everybody else will be a qualified 
judge of his performance. Pins, 
and more important works of art, 
will be brought to one model. The 
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tendency would undoubtedly be 
towards suppressing, instead of sti- 
mulating, individual peculiarities. 
Without pretending to decide be- 
tween opinions so radically antago- 
nistic, it is easy to understand the 
influence which Comte exercises 
over certain minds, and especially 
in England, at the present moment. 
It is the great difficulty of the pre- 
sent stage of civilisation that we 
are suffering from intellectual and 
social anarchy, which the revolu- 
tionary school is ready to erect into 
a permanent ideal. On scientific 
questions we have reached a certain 
degree of harmony; there are, in- 
deed, established principles which 
are gradually forcing themselves 
into general acceptance; but in the 
highest questions which can occupy 
the minds of men, we are still in the 
midst of an internecine combat. 
Contradictory doctrines are every- 
where struggling for the mastery, 
and the ultimate issue, however 
confidently we may look forward to 
it, is at least far removed. If we 
do not say so freely as at some for- 
mer periods, that every one who 
differs from us will be damned ever- 
lastingly, we are at least ready to 
point out the fatal errors to which 
every system but our own is subject. 
In the social world there is a simi- 
lar struggle. In England especially, 
everything just now is in the state 
described by philosophers as a 
muddle. Our school system, as 
the highest authorities assure us, is 
a chaos. Our army is in need of 
radical reformation. Our charity 
is so skilfully managed, that, whilst 
we are all finding fault with each 
other, we manage enormously to in- 
crease the evils which it is our main 
purpose to cure. The disputes be- 
tween labourers and employers 
amount to a state of war carried on 
by strikes and lock-outs instead of 
battles. The blessed British con- 
stitution itself is chiefly useful as 
providing a fair arena within which 
different classes may struggle con- 
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fusedly for the mastery. Wherever 
we look we see the same scene of 
uncertainty, dispute, and conflict. 
No one has expressed these views 
with such surpassing power as the 
writer who, in possession of the 
keenest humour and imagination, is 
the most striking contrast to Comte 
that can easily be conceived. It 
would be easy to collect from Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings a series of pas- 
sages in which the criticisms di- 
rected by Comte against the revo- 
lutionary party should be reflected 
in a totally different dialect. Mr. 
Carlyle, like Comte, demands above 
all things that order should be 
brought out of chaos; that faith 
should replace scepticism; that the 
whole doctrine of laissez-faire should 
be discredited as senseless and help- 
less; that the men of intellect should 
rule the world instead of deciding 
questions by counting heads ; and he 
preaches the gospel of work where 
Comte dilates upon the develop- 
ment of the industrial movement. 
Even in much smaller matters, as a 
common admiration of Cromwell 
and Frederick as the last genuine 
rulers of men, we may trace a strong 
resemblance which, it is unneces- 
sary to add, is compatible with prv- 
found antagonism upon other points. 
Mr. Carlyle looks upon the world 
from the imaginative, and Comte 
from the scientific points of view ; 
but both of them give expression to 
that craving for harmony and order 
which the evils of a long revolu- 
tionary period invest with a rapidly 
increasing force. 

Now we fully admit, or rather we 
confidently assert, that the Utopia, 
whose outlines we have faintl 
sketched, is not calculated to satisfy 
the most exalted expectations as to 
the future of mankind. We do not 
wish to see any twenty thousand men 
in Europe entrusted with an autho- 
ritative voice in all matters of spe- 
culation and taste, invested with 
the supreme control of education 
and the direction of public opinion 
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—even though they are to wor- 
ship Humanity instead of God, and 
though each of them may be a 
living encyclopedia of all useful 
knowledge. The fact however that 
such an ideal, with all its draw- 
backs, attracts many able and ar- 
dent disciples shows how powerful 
are certain instincts, which the or- 
dinary radical is apt to treat with 
summary contempt. Mr. Mill says 
that Comte’s one idea is ‘ systema- 
tising, systematising, systematis- 
ing.’ Undoubtedly it is possible to 
have too much systematising, and 
to lay down too rigid and narrow a 
scheme for forces which no human 
intellect is able to putin order. To 
arrange a permanent system of 
social machinery it would be ne- 
cessary to have penetrated to the 
bottom of human nature, and to be 
sure that you have left no instincts 
out of account, and that you have 
provided a sufficient satisfaction 
for those with which you are ac- 
quainted. The complexity of the 
problem exceeds the powers of any 
single intellect; and we must be 
content to work it out through 
many failures, and by the slow 
teaching of experience. Yet ‘sys- 
tematising ’ is only objectionable so 
far as it aims at impossible perfec- 
tion and assumes a chimerical de- 
gree of perfection in social science. 
To construct some kind of system 
should be our ultimate object, 
though it is ridiculous to set out 
with a system founded on imperfect 
experience. System means merely 
that men should co-operate so as to 
secure the least possible waste of 
energy. Organisation has to some 
extent become a cant expression, but 
the thing is not so common that we 
can afford to slacken our demands. 
The utter want of organisation in 
England is so great an evil that the 
opposite danger is at present out 
of sight. Yet every attempt to in- 
troduce more external method, and 
to save the loss of energy and of 
good feeling consequent upon our 
VOL. LXXX.—NO, COCCLXXV. 
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ordinary plan of leaving everything 
to settle itself, is met by an outcry 
against the dangers of centralisa- 
tion, over-government, and bureau- 
cracy, and the tyranny of the majo- 
rity. It might be thought, to hear 
some of these complaints, that the 
characteristic evil of England was 
an excessive desire for symmetry 
and logical precision. Even Mr. 
Mill has so much tenderness for in- 
dividual eccentricities that he looks 
with some suspicion upon plans for 
setting our house in better order. 
He is never tired of expressing opi- 
nions such as we have just quoted, 
setting forth the merits of variety 
as compared with uniformity. The 
Comtist school gives an exaggerated 
expression of reaction against this 
school of sentiment. ‘ Individual- 
ism’ is their bugbear, as the op- 
pression of the individual is that of 
their opponents. Rather than have 
no order, they will have a cut and 
dried plan laid down with mathe- 
matical strictness of definition. If 
human nature does not fit it, it must 
be drilled until it does. If we kick 
against the scheme they have laid 
down it is because we are proud, 
hard-hearted and selfish, and re- 
quire a more thorough development 
of our ‘altruistic’ instincts, Their 
mania for a system is a natural and 
it may be a very useful retort to 
the English hatred of system, and 
the serene conviction of many per- 
sons that everything ought to be 
left to supply and demand, and the 
results of a general scramble con- 
ducted on the principle of all start- 
ing fair and the devil taking the 
hindmost. 

Perhaps too it may be thought 
that even an extreme tenderness for 
individual development such as Mr. 
Mill displays, should not logically 
lead to suspicion of anything ap- 
proaching to discipline and order. 
If modern characters are deficient 
in energy and variety, we may find 
other reasons than the often de- 
nounced tyranny of public opinion. 

Cc 
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Want of energy generally means 
want of faith. When there are no 
fixed principles, men’s conduct will 
be hesitating, as a man walks un- 
steadily over ground which he be- 
lieves to be mined. We have few 
vigorous statesmen because we have 
few men in any class with a clear 
and consistent creed in politics or 
religion. It is equally sure that an 
unsettled condition of society is un- 
favourable to the development of 
strong characters. It is easier for 
a man to lead an army to some 
purpose than a mob. All action 
becomes irresolute when no one can 
depend upon co-operation, and when 
his efforts are as likely to be frus- 
trated by his friends as his enemies. 
It may be said too that the advo- 
cates for leaving things alone, push 
things too far when they maintain 
that even the instincts inherited 
from a barbarous state should be 
left unchecked so long as they are 
not directly prejudicial to others. 
They are so fond of individual 
variety that they will not suffer us to 
assumeany moral principles, oradmit 
that we can safely extirpate any ex- 
isting instinct, however hostile to our 
ideas of civilisation and congenial 
to the rule of brute force. We may 
surely assume that drunkenness is 
a bad thing even when the drunkard 
does not proceed to violence ; and if 
public opinion could be brought to 
bear energetically against it, few 
people would be sorry for the re- 
sult, even though some prejudice 
might be done to the abstract prin- 
ciple of liberty. 

Some such arguments at any rate 
mizht be used by a Comtist of the 
more moderate kind, who is anxious 
for the erection of a strong spiritual 
power, without pledging himself to 
such a portentous priesthood as 
Comte himself imagined. He thinks 
that society is urgently in need of 
such a tonic as might be adminis- 
tered by a strong moral authority. 
To some extent, Mr. Mill would go 
along with them. It is, he admits, 
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desirable that ‘a salutary exercise 
over opinion should be exercised by 
the most eminent thinkers;’ but 
then, he asks, why should the 
thinkers be associated and orga- 
nised? ‘The ascendancy will come 
of itself when the unanimity is at- 
tained ; without which it is neither 
desirable nor possible. It is because 
astronomers agree in their teaching 
that astronomy is trusted, not be- 
cause there is an Academy of 
Sciences or a Royal Society issuing 
decrees or passing resolutions. A 
church, after the Comtist fashion, 
which should not only attempt to 
promulgate principles but to direct 
their application, would be no better 
than a spiritual despotism. Un- 
doubtedly, the conversion of the 
world is a preliminary condition to 
the foundation of anystrong spiritual 
power. Positivism cannot be propa- 
gated, nor does it propose to be pro- 
pagated, by the sword or by legisla- 
tion, or otherwise than by free dis- 
cussion. Ultimately, however, we 
may hope that from the confused 
and distracted conflict of discordant 
thinkers, some system of truth will 
gradually emerge. We cannot sup- 
pose that the battle of opinion will 
go on for ever without decisive vic- 
tory to any party. And whatever 
the result, whether we all become 
Papists, or Positivists, or Protes- 
tants, the final religion of the world, 
for we cannot doubt that the reli- 
gious instincts will always find some 
gratification, will have a corre- 
sponding organisation. If the object 
of a religion, indeed, were merely 
the investigation of certain pro- 
found philosophical problems, the 
prospect might be changed. The 
coincidence of independent thinkers 
is a far stronger testimony to the 
truth of a doctrine than the decision 
of any council, ecumenical or secta- 
rian ; and if the problems at issue 
were always to be the texts of an 
endless discussion, it would be de- 
sirable to secure independence rather 
than co-operation. Comte indeed 
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declares that if it had been possible 
that the discovery of gravitation 
should have been delayed until the 
outbreak of the revolution, the ex- 
isting anarchy would have pre- 
vented its universal acceptance : 
just as Hobbes maintained, that if 
any interests were concerned in 
denying that the three angles of a 
triangle were equal to two right 
angles, the doctrine would have 
been suppressed by burning all 
books of geometry. We may hold 
that the gradual convergence of 
scientific opinion on points of the 
highest importance goes to refute 
this theory and indicates that free 
discussion is sufficient to secure ulti- 
mate unanimity. But if that una- 
nimity had once been attained, we 
cannot doubt that there would be a 
universal church in possession of 
great and salutary influence. If, 
for example, the Catholic dogma 
instead of being directly opposed 
to the most vital ideas of the time, 
were their satisfactory embodi- 


ment, the Catholic priesthood might 
still, as it once did, exercise a 
most salutary influence. We can- 
not imagine that a religion should 
worthily satisfy the highest aspi- 


rations of the human soul and 
intellect without giving birth to a 
powerful spiritual order. Positivism 
only corresponds to some of our 
deepest needs, in holding up as 
an ideal state of things one in 
which religion should assume a com- 
manding place not only in the 
mind but in the organisation of 
society. They protest against the 
notion which seems to be held more 
or less explicitly by some men of 
science, that religion is simply to 
die out or become a mere name for 
the belief (certainly a very sound 
one) that there are some things 
which we can’t understand: and 
that priests and modes of worship 
are simply to disappear and leave 
nothing in their place. Further, 
they acknowledge the necessity, 
against which the clergy are still 
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vainly striving, of bringing about a 
fundamental reconciliation between 
religion and science. Without that 
condition, any attempts at social 
reconstruction will be necessarily 
futile. It is in the exaggeration of 
these opinions that we find their 
chief weakness, with the exception 
of course of the still more fatal 
weakness (upon which we have not 
touched) of the dogma which they 
would substitute for Christianity. 
That the clergy of a generally 
accepted religion should be power- 
ful and well organised is at least a 
plausible, and as we hold, a very 
sound opinion: that they should 
dominate the whole intellect of 
mankind, to the extent . contem- 
plated by Comte, seems to be mon- 
strous. The development of nume- 
rous other classes of intelligent 
persons is and will be desirable to 
keep the clergy in properorder. In 
the supposed event of a general 
religious harmony, it would be 
more than ever necessary that there 
should be men of science, to test 
their doctrines, artists to secure an 
independent standard of taste, and 
above all, lawyers to check spiritual 
arrogance. Comte has sacrificed 
everything to strengthen the hands 
of the class who will be exalted to 
a sufficiently high position by the 
spontaneous action of respectful be- 
lievers. Professing to separate 
Church and State, he has placed 
his priesthood in such a position 
and armed them with such power 
that they would be constantly inter- 
fering with temporal affairs and 
interfering with a concentrated au- 
thority to which no tolerable.coun- 
terpoise would exist. As the deve- 
lopment of such a class involves a 
reversal of the process by which 
society has hitherto been growing 
more complex as it grew more 
civilised, we have little fear that 
we shall be called upon for implicit 
submission to a high priest of Hu- 
manity. Whoever will get priests 
out of the church, says Strauss, 
C2 
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must first get miracles out of reli- 
gion. Comte has effectually per- 
formed that last service for his 
church ; but he proposes that the 
priests should have an infinitely 
more sweeping authority than those 
who put forward the strongest 
claims to supremacy on superna- 
tural grounds. That men should 
be found to accept such an ideal is, 
as we have already remarked, a 
strong proof of the reaction pro- 
duced by the theory which pro- 
poses that spiritual anarchy should 
be made permanent, and religion 
destroyed without providing a new 
satisfaction for the wants which it 
ministered. The more rational ideal 
of a priesthood occupying a position 
of great authority, because resting 
on claims which satisfy the more 
powerful intellects, and yet with an 
authority duly lowered by their 
abandonment of incredible assump- 
tions, is not sufficiently emphatic 
to satisfy their impatience. 

If it should be asked what defi- 
nite task is proposed to the spiri- 
tual body thus constituted, we must 
answer very shortly by one of the 
most important applications of their 
principles. Professor Beesly has 
lately told us in the Fortnightly 
Review what we ought to think 
about the relations of capital and 
labour. Two or three propositions 
will sum up their main doctrines. 
In the first place, the existing evils 
cannot be remedied by any superfi- 
cial change of system: the socialist 
teachers who hoped to reconcile 
grievances, not by diminishing self- 
ishness, but by arranging men like 
a puzzle so that all their selfish 
passions might be directed for the 
general good, were engaged on a 
task as hopeless as the discovery of 
perpetual motion or any of the other 
schemes for making something out 
of nothing. So long as capitalists 
care for nothing but increase of 
profits, and spend all they make on 
themselves instead of holding it in 
trust for their fellow creatures ; so 
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long as workmen limit their aspira- 
tions to becoming rich and idle them- 
selves, so long society will suffer 
from a disease to be cured by no in- 
geniouscombinations. Industry must 
be moralised ; the present theory of 
political economists amounts to that 
so tersely summed up by the secre- 
tary of state who replied to the 
appeal of the Virginians for money 
to found a college and improve 
their souls: ‘Damn your souls, 
grow tobacco.’ Be rich at alt ha- 
zards, and care for no loftier objects, 
is the practical preaching of the 
day. The duty of the Positivist 
priesthood will be to inculcate a 
loftier mode of morality, to encou- 
rage capitalists to view themselves 
as public functionaries, and to im- 
press upon all men that the direct 
object of their labour should be the 
good of society at large, and their 
wages not a remuneration for their 
labour, but the means of enabling 
them to do their duty. All services 
to humanity should be essentially 
gratuitous. In the next place, the 
well meant schemes of co-operation 
and the like are insufficient and, in 
part, prejudicial remedies. They do 
not aim at the removal of selfish- 
ness but rather sanction it. They 
would enable a certain number of 
poor men to grow comparatively 
rich ; and the probable result would 
be that small capitalists would be 
less liberal and more grasping than 
large ones. A number of joint- 
stock companies would be created, 
whose dealings with the employed 
would have even less of the element 
of sociable feeling than is produced 
by existing relations. A thousand 
shareholders with a hundred pounds 
apiece would probably show more 
strongly than a single man with a 
hundred thousand pounds the self- 
ishness characteristic of companies, 
which notoriously have no con- 
science. Moreover, the scheme neg- 
lects the essential condition of 
success in all branches of enterprise, 
that of unity of central management. 
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No co-operative society has yet suc- 
ceeded in production except on the 
smallest scale; and the division 
between capitalists and employed is 
not an arbitrary and transitory 
arrangement, but one which is likely 
to be strengthened and deepened 
by the development of society. We 
want a change in morality rather 
than in organisation ; and the ulti- 
mate ideal is a state of things in 
which labourers regard themselves 
as the rank and file, and capitalists 
as the generals in a great industrial 
army. The army, in fact, is the 
type of effective organisation, for in 
military matters alone the primary 
object has always been to get the 
work thoroughly done. The spirit 
of honour which holds an army to- 
gether must be replaced by a simi- 
lar spirit in industrial labours; and 
it is one main duty of the priest- 
hood to impress this lesson upon all 
men, and to intervene by spiritual 
censures in cases where it is pal- 
pably neglected. The capitalist 


who spends money for his own 
luxury will be excommunicated, as 
the general who should embezzie 
funds meant for the support of his 
troops would now be condemned 
by public opinion. 

The force of much of this is un- 


deniable. Undoubtedly co-opera- 
tion is not a panacea. It might 
leave men as selfish as it found 
them. It is improbable, or it cer- 
tainly has not been shown in prac- 
tice, that a co-operative society can 
ever rival an individual capitalist ; 
at any rate, the cases in which we 
can expect the principle to be appli- 
cable are limited in number, and, 
it may be, will always remain ex- 
ceptional. Nor would any one 
deny it to be a matter of immense 
importance that a higher tone of 
morality should pervade industrial 
society from its base to its summit ; 
the dishonesty of great financials 
on a large scale, the petty cheating 
of small tradesmen, and the bad 
work of idle artisans, are all evils 
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which do more to injure society 
than trades unions or foreign com- 
petition. Positivists propose to 
remedy these evils by systematically 
altering human nature and develop- 
ing the instincts at present subor- 
dinated to a reckless selfishness. If 
the plan is somewhat bold, it at 
least does not underrate the evil 
nor. propose to apply a superficial 
remedy to a deep-seated complaint. 
Yet here again the ultimate end 
proposed would fail to satisfy minds 
in which the hatred of disorder is 
not exaggerated to something like a 
monomania. The prolétairesof Comte 
are to be well educated; each is to 
have a house of his own with seven 
rooms; and a income amounting to 
about fifty pounds a year. In the 
industrial army, all the rank and 
file are to be as nearly as possible- 
on a level; each will be capable of 
turning his hand to any branch of 
work; and they will labour in the 
spirit of men discharging a lofty 
duty. No one will complain of the 
education and the comfortable houses. 
provided for these imaginary per- 
sons; nor to their working with 
more zeal and in a better spirit than 
labourers have hitherto exhibited.. 
But the military analogy suggests 
some difficulties. It was put for- 
ward at the late Trades Union 
Commission, by Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale, and puzzled some of the 
witnesses who were dilating on the 
evils attendant upon a regular rate 
of wages. Soldiers, it was sug- 
gested, are paid uniformly, why not 
artisans? It might have been sug- 
gested that soldiers have motives, 
besides that of military honour, 
which are absent in the other case. 
A soldier has a chance of some pro- 
motion even in the English army ; 
and, moreover, a soldier who does 
not do his duty may be shot; and till 
lately, might be flogged. If labourers 
would submit to a rigorous disci- 
pline whilst labouring, and to severe 
punishment in the case of deser- 
tion, manufacturers might pay what 
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wages they chose. When an effec- 
tive army can be kept together by 
purely moral restraints, the same 
principles may be more hopefully 
applied to the case of artisans. 
Again, the prime object of military 
discipline is blind unreasoning obe- 
dience; though even that object is 
pursued too far when it is carried 
out at the expense of individual in- 
telligence ; soldiers may be made to 
approach too closely to machines. 
The ideal soldier, however, would 
restrain theactivity of hisintelligence 
within very narrow bounds, and 
would go where he is told to go with- 
out presuming to ask the reason why. 
In some cases, a similar spirit may 
be required in industrial enterprises : 
there are also many in which in- 
telligent co-operation is not only 
useful but essential in the labourer. 
There are cases where a single 
leader had best determine all that is 
to be done and assign a task to each 
subordinate, of whose ultimate ten- 
dency he is the only judge. There 
are others—the collieries of Mr. 


Briggs might be an example—in 
which the end is so plain to each 
labourer that is desirable that he 
should exercise a good deal of indi- 


vidual freedom of action. In the 
former cases, co-operation will be 
always impracticable; in others, 
it may turn out that co-operation is 


really the most effectual mode of 


applying forces. The absurdity 
-seems to be in laying down one rule 
for all the infinitely various applica- 
tions of human industry. If men 
were as well educated as M. Comte 
would desire, many of the present 
difficulties would disappear at once. 
The labouring classes would take to 
occupations, in which individual 
responsibility was at its minimum 
or its maximum, according to cir- 
cumstances. If an average working 
mason was as intelligent a man as an 
average lawyer, he would choose 
for himself according to circum- 
stances ; and the development of a 
higher degree of prudence and self- 
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control would of itself put a stop to 
the existing evils which result from 
a crushing poverty. The self-re- 
garding virtues, the desire for in- 
dependence and a moderate wish to 
rise in the world, are most effectual 
agencies, though not all sufficient, 
towards promoting a healthier state 
of society. Even a soldier wishes 
for promotion and it may be for a 
share of prize-money ; and it is hard 
to see why there should be no non- 
commissioned offices in the indus- 
trial army, which are now useful in 
providing stepping-stones for the 
rise of intelligent men towards 
higher stations in life. Trust in pro- 
vidence is a good thing, and it may 
be good in some degree even when 
for a supernatural providence we 
substitute 14,000 bankers; but it 
will not make a nation better if it 
crushes the supplementary virtues 
of moderate ambition and energy in 
looking after ourselves. Without 
professing to crush these virtues, 
the Positivist looks upon them ask- 
ance and preaches submission much 
more eloquently than independence 
and self-respect. Co-operation is 
bad in his eyes because it is meant 
to create a numerous class of inde- 
pendent people of small wealth. To 
ordinary people this is an advantage. 
They admit that co-operation is 
likely to fail in many instances, 
because it supposes an amount of 
prudence which it cannot create. 
But if the idea becomes popular, it 
will help to create it, and will, at 
least, offer new opportunities for 
the development of such prudence 
and forethought as exists. 

In short, it seems that here again 
we have a onesided and exaggerated 
view of human nature. That every 
one should labour honourably for 
the good of others is desirable ; but 
that the good of others should be 
his sole or paramount object is not 
simply chimerical, but also far from 
the best ideal. We should rather 
look forward to a more diversified 
condition of society, in which each 
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man should have ample room for 
the development of all spiritual and 
intellectual faculties which are not 
injurious to his neighbours. Com- 
tists propose an impossible simplifi- 
cation, in which the one motive for 
labour of all kinds should be the 
good of the world at large, and all 
the passions having for their pri- 
mary object the benefit of the in- 
dividual be compressed within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

The merits of Positivist teaching 
may be very doubtful; though by 
the necessary limitations of our sub- 
ject we have given at best only a 
fragmentary view of asmall part of 
the doctrines which it inculcates. 
But it is easy, we think, to under- 
stand its attraction for many minds. 
It is a protest against two tenden- 
cies: against those who would im- 
prove society by trying to go back- 
wards and revive obsolete forms 
of faith; and more emphatically 
against those who consider the 
present anarchical condition of the 


world to be its final and permanent 
state, and render chaos still more 
chaotic by preaching individualism 
and the denial of all authority as the 


ultimate gospel. Positivists would 
restore authority, but would found it 
on reason frankly and unreservedly. 
They would establish order, and 
would make society symmetrical and 
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harmonious at the price of destroy- 
ing many elements of great present 
importance. We believe that their 
system is in many ways chimerical 
and absurd; we have not the slight- 
est expectation that human nature 
will run in the grooves which they 
have traced for it, or that their ver- 
sion of the Thirty-nine Articles will 
be found to comprise all human 
faith. But we will admit in fair- 
ness that they denounce many great 
evils and preach some admirable 
lessons. The very grotesqueness 
of their scheme brings into bolder 
relief some of the valuable ideas 
which it embodies, and though we 
hold that they are fundamentally 
wrong on many important topics, 
we hope that the truths imbedded 
in a mass of absurdities may work 
their way into general acceptance, 
and survive the disintegration of the 
complicated structure which they 
now hold up for our admiration. 
This has been the fate of many 
other schools of thought, which have 
flourished and decayed, but be- 
queathed their legacy of truth to 
future generations ; and the oppo- 
nents of Comtism will do their work 
most effectually if they will recog- 
nise the simple fact that opinions 
which sway many minds owe their 
power, not to the falsehoods, but to 
the truths which are in them, 











A VISIT TO MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


HE morning repast is over: and 
whether it be consumed in court 
or cabin, in society or in solitude, by 
lounging club-man of the Albany, 
or weather-beaten clod-hopper of 
the fields, sitting by the lane side, 
his little granddaughter by his knee, 
waiting and prattling until the tin 
pitcher is empty, and it is time for 
her to trot home with it, I hope all 
are the better of it. Ah! woe is me 
for the man whose heart is too sad, 
or too low, to eat breakfast, and who 
is launched unprovisioned on the 
cold work of the world. Amid the 
well fed wayfarers who jostle him 
on every side, he is pretty sure to 
go to the wall. A worn and faint- 
ing spirit has not a chance unless its 
tenement of clay be reasonably sus- 
tained. If it fail at breakfast the 
contest is over. It may haul down 
the flag and surrender. 

Now, however, the matutinal 
prologue is spoken. The play has 
begun,—comedy, tragedy, farce, 
grave and gay, high life and low life. 
All the parts which feverish mortals 
act have been crowded into those 
eight or ten hours which we call a 
day: and now for the epilogue of 
Dinner. Back come the players 
with whom we parted in the morn- 
ing, to wind up the performance. 
But very different are they from the 
group which sat round the breakfast 
table, or the hermits who devoured 
their solitary meal. Captain Cla- 
vering, refreshed by a bracing day’s 
shooting, you would hardly recog- 
nise as the growling taciturn recluse 
who would not speak to Nelly in the 
morning. He is gallant, exuberant, 
and joyous, in all the splendour of 
radiant linen, rich and rare, though 
unobtrusive studs, and the quiet per- 
fection of his eveningtoilet. Mamma 
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is brilliant with smiles and the new- 
est of head-dresses: and as to Laura 
and Nelly, as they sail in under the 
mild refulgence of the ante-prandial 
light, surely never alighted on this 
earth a more delightful vision. 

All hail, Dinner of the Britons! 
‘thou great God of our idolatry.’ 
Other nations eat, nay, fare sump- 
tously. Philippe and the Trois 
Fréres have meat and cooks not to 
be rivalled. But they know not 
what it is to dine in the sense of the 
British constitution. Dinner brings 
us, like Hesperus, all good things, 
home to the wanderer, to the 
wearied rest. Does a country cousin 
come with a note from your aunt? 
Of course you ask him to dinner. 
Do you meet a friend fresh from the 
Antipodes, whom you have not seen 
for thirty years? You have nothing 
to say to each other, but you ask 
him to dinner. Has an old acquain- 
tance grown shy of you? Have you 
had a little difficulty with a com- 
rade? You meet unexpectedly, 
colour up to the temples, and stam- 
mer out unmeaning preposterous 
words, but you have asked him to 
dinner, aud you are the dearest 
friends on earth. Has a patriot 
done great things for his country ? 
Has a general saved her in the field ? 
Not for them the laurel or the civic 
crown ; what can a grateful nation 
do but invite them to dinner ? 
Sacred then be the solemn rite. 
Favete linguis—tread gently the car- 
peted ante-room of the temple; let 
your voice be soft and low, and wait 
with subdued reverence the opening 
of the folding doors, and the splen- 
dours of the feast. 

Doctor. If breakfast be a solitary 
meal, dinner is unquestionably gre- 
garious. All men hate to dine alone. 
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It is as bad as drinking alone—an 
incongruousand unwholesome thing. 
The petals of the mind may be 
closed at breakfast time, but under 
the bright and cheery beams of din- 
ner they expand like a convolvulus 
at noon. What about the hour to 
dine ? A very important question. 

Dagentree. I desire not to be dog- 
matic on that matter, but to dine at 
dinner time, and be content. Never- 
theless, I greatly incline to the 
supper of the ancients, or dinner of 
the moderns, because therewith ends 
the working day. The storms and 
struggles of the day—corroding 
Care, 

Grim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart, 
which beset the furrowed brow, in 
the counting-house or the study, 
vanish at the sound of the dinner 
gong. There is nothing left to do 
but to dine. No vista of vexing 
duty, no background of distasteful 
toil, bounds the genial prospect. It 
is the epilogue, and then the curtain 
drops over the weary players. An 
eight o’clock dinner therefore I re- 
commend, and I do it every day. 
But whatever be the dinner hour, 
punctuality is the soul of it. There 
is no greater impertinence which a 
man can commit than being too late 
for dinner. 

Pemberton. Excepting being too 
soon. 

Doctor. Ah! that ‘too soon’ has 
had its own share of luck in the 
world. Why should ‘too late’ be 
chalked up on melancholy walls, 
and made the burden of howling 
ditties, while ‘too soon’ is to 
escape altogether? What has ‘too 
late’ ever done which ‘too soon’ 
has not also to answer for ? Despair 
seizes you if you are too late for 
the train, but you take no account 
of that large portion of human life 
wholly consumed on miserable plat- 
forms by ‘too soon.’ If you had 
waited, perhaps your old flame 
would have put aside her weeds and 
accepted you. But you must needs 


Dinner. 


be in a hurry, and ‘too soon’ has 
extinguished your chance for ever. 

Dagentree. Or you have stalked 
a monarch of the forest, through a 
long weary day, grovelling on your 
hands and knees after a long-legged 
kilted gillie, through morass and fen 
over rocks and boulders, crawling 
through the long tangled heather, 
and at last you are close to him. 
‘ Not yet,’ says Donald, but ‘now’ 
says ‘too soon:’ crack goes your 
rifle, and off goes the stag. Your 
whole day’s labour has been lost, 
through the influence of the demon. 

Doctor. Talking of dinner, did I 
ever tell you how Phelim O’Carrolk 
did not dine with the Archbishop ? 
If not, perhaps you will not object 
to a true tale of 
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Phelim O’Carroll is now a reve- 
rend dean in a cathedral town in 
Ireland, and may be a bishop or an 
archbishop himself some day. But 
when Phelim was in deacon’s orders, 
he went to London on a jaunt, and 
took with him a letter to the Arch- 
bishop—he is dead years ago,—and 
he left it and his card, as in duty 
bound, in Upper Brook Street, and 
the Archbishop sent him an invita- 
tion to dinner. 

Now the Archbishop, though a 
grave decorous dignified prelate, 
and somewhat stern of aspect when 
on duty, was as full of fun and frolic 
in his heart as any Phelim among 
them, and was the last man to play 
the bashaw or starch his neckcloths 
in his own house. But Phelim was 
in the clouds with delight and glory 
when he got that card. For a fort- 
night before the appointed day did 
he worship it, carrying it about with 
him wherever he went, and looking 
at the august name in close prox- 
imity to his own with a devoted 
awe, mingled with a sense of coming 
greatness. The day before the event 
was to come off, however, as he was 
reading the magic scroll in a han- 
som cab, a gust of wind blew it 
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from his grasp, and he saw it no 
more. 

Next morning, as he lay thinking 
that the revolving earth had brought 
round the great day at last, the 
question suddenly flashed on him. 
What was the dinner hour? Phe- 
lim had never dined with a great 
man before. His father, the Galway 
squireen, was of Hibernian and 
primitive habits ; and although he 
had read the mystic number over 
and over again, he had read it until 
he had forgotten it. The only im- 
pression it had made was that it 
was something so unusual as to be 
quite in keeping with the tremen- 
dous nature of the rest of the com- 
munication. Was it six, or was it 
half-past six, or could it be seven ? 
He found no end in wandering 
mazes lost. He might call and ask, 
but that would look rustic and care- 
less, so he compromised the matter, 
and knocked boldly at his grace’s 
door at half-past six. 

He had to wait some minutes 
before he was admitted; and the 


opening of the door was preceded 
by a scuffling and tittering in the 


passage. A footman with one arm 
in his coat, and the other in the act 
of entering the sleeve, bestowed on 
him such a look of freezing insolence 
as a West-end flunkey alone can 
bestow. Phelim’s heart sank some- 
what within him: but he was not 
the sort of fellow to be brow-beat 
by a flunkey ; so he walked in as if 
he was master of the house, and was 
shown, unannounced, into the draw- 
ing-room. A housemaid of doubtful 
tidiness was in the act of lighting 
the fire; and on his approach, ga- 
thered up her insignia hastily, and 
scuttled away like a startled rat. 
The door was shut; and the fatal 
fact was only too plain—he had 
come ‘ too soon,’ 

It was a bitter evening in London 
April, with a pinching east wind, 
fog, and every atmospheric misery. 
The windows were open, and Phe- 
lim did not dare to shut his grace’s 
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windows ; round and round his 
cage he walked, learned three or 
four pictures by heart ; counted the 
medallions on the carpet one way, 
then counted them the other; peered 
into a bow] of gold fish on the table, 
and turned over every book he 
could find. Twice, with a beating , 
heart, did he hear the drawing- 
room door open ; but it was only to 
admit an inquisitive head, which on 
the pretence of ignorance that there 
was any one there, wanted to see 
what was shut up in the drawing- 
room. At last, he heard a sound of 
merry voices and rapid steps—the 
door burst open and in rushed, at 
full speed, a young lady, with an 
elderly gentleman at her heels, in 
uproarious frolic. The lady as she 
fled, with her head averted, came 
plump into Phelim’s arms, who in 
his turn capsized the gold fish, and 
with his superincumbent burden 
fell, crashing the bowl in his de- 
scent. 

How he escaped from the house 
he never could explain; but it is 
certain that he did not dine with 
the Archbishop, and that he was laid 
up for a week in Manchester Build- 
ings with troublesome glass cuts. 

Many years afterwards, as he 
was dining with a barrister in 
Dublin, and sitting next the lady 
of the house, she :turned to her 
other neighbour, and asked him to 
help the salmon, ‘for,’ she said, 
with a smile, ‘Mr. O’Carroll is un- 
lucky with fish.’ Then she re- 
minded him of his disaster, and 
told the story with great point, 
softening some of the incidents, 
however, to spare Phelim’s blushes 
and her own. And a man who 
heard it told it to me. 


Dagentree. The difference, how- 
ever, is that ‘too soon’ may often 
be repaired, but ‘too late,’ never. 
I confess, hermit as I am, to liking 
a pleasant dinner party. It is the 
only thing I look back to with plea- 
sure in my London life. As to the 
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eating and drinking part of it I am 
comparatively, not positively, indif- 
ferent, and would rather not dine 
at all than talk about or criticise 

, food; so that the edible be hot, 
and the potable be sound, I am con- 
tent; although, to tell the truth, 
these simple requisites are of the 
rarest. Still they are not nearly so 
rare as well-assorted guests. <A 
party of eight or ten intelligent 
men and pretty women is a ver 'y re- 
freshing way of ending a day of 
industry, whether the toil has con- 
sisted in using time, or in killing 
it. Why pretty women? you may 
ask. Not for their good looks, I 
assure you: but pretty women ge- 
nerally converse with more ease 
than plain women. ‘They are more 
accustomed to their position, and 
have more confidence in them- 
selves. 

Doctor. I do not agree with you 
in that proposition, and when you 
are as old as I am you will change 
your opinion. It may be true 


among boys and girls, but not with 


men and women. A plain girl,-: 
talking to a pavrti like you, is often 
depressed and shy. But a woman 
of sense, whose looks are not at- 
tractive, lays herself out to make 
up for it by other advantages ; and 
many of the pleasantest women I 
have ever known had features 
which, but for their intelligence, 
had nothing to recommend them. 
For my part, I like to watch the 
play of an animated ugly face. The 
earnest and intelligent spirit breaks 
through the ungenial tenement of 
clay, and lights it up with a mar- 
vellous radiance. 

Dagentree. Each to his taste; 
mine inclines to beauty, and mar- 
ried beauty, for a dinner party ; for 
marriage gives dignity and ease. 
But it is sad to think how few men 
—diners out especially—try to be 
agreeable without reference to what 
others may think of them. 

Pemberton. As far as my scant 
experience goes, I think the French- 
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man is our superior in that respect. 
He studies the art of pleasing, not 
that his self-love may be flattered 
by your good opinion, but as a 
part of the science of living. If 
a stranger feels awkward, or ill at 
ease, he feels his own credit at 
stake; he has failed ina duty, and 
hastens to repair his fault. W her as, 
if your Englishman does exert 
himself to please, it is frequently to 
feed his own self-complacency, to 
think how well he is talking, and 
how pleasant the party must think 
him. 

Doctor. By one sure symptom you 
may with certainty detect the lurk- 
ing vanity in the breast of the diner- 
out. If you find him anxious to 
promote conversation in others, then 
he is of the true metal. If he is 
impatient of the voices of those 
around him, set him down for an 
impostor who only cares for the 
sound of his own. 

Dagentree. I hate lions, unless 
they are very big ones; your scien- 
tific lion of the ‘smaller breed most 
of all, especially when dashed with 
a spice of infidelity. What a bore 
such a one can be. How he twists 
and turns the topics of the table, 
that he may find a stepping-stone 
to mount his hobby from, and how 
wearily he rides it, jolting over the 
stony ground, until, in sheer ex- 
haustion, the party leave the road 
clear. Ofcourse, in the best circles, 
such intruders are duly punished ; 
for they always find some well- 
bred man who knows more than 
they do, and who inserts, without 
an effort and with a quiet smile on 
his face, his sharp stiletto under the 
fifth rib. I have seen the victim of 
the operation writhe like a beetle 
with a pin through its back, during 
the rest of the evening, transfixed 
by the fatal dart. But in the more 
ordinary rounds to which you and 
I belong, these pedants are asked 
for their roaring, and we are ex~ 
pected to— 


Wonder with a foolish look of praise. 
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Doctor. Dinner talk is a great 
science. In my time I have known 
some of its great professors, in 
whose hands it was a charming 
power. I have met Macaulay, and 
listened to him by the hour, as if 
he was the genie just ascended from 
his copper case, pouring forth all 
the stores of thought he had accu- 
mulated during his sojourn there. 
It was magnificent if it was not 
quite conversation, and sent you 
home with your mind inebriated 
with imagery, and with a profound 
conviction of your own littleness. 
Of Sydney Smith I may say, ‘ Virgi- 
lium vidi tantum ;’ he probably was 
the greatest of all—and Rogers also 
T once encountered. Some of our 
living great ones too I have known. 
But these were like going to the 
play, and were too exciting for 
ordinary consumption. I like a man 
with a quiet well modulated voice, 
with a quick but refined sense of the 
ridiculous, a rapid insight into his 
neighbour’s brain, and a real love 
of humouring and playing into his 
neighbour’s current of thought— 
who takes up unimportant topics, 
and returns them with a point with- 
out a barb—who can talk and eat 
at the same time, and who never 
seems to ask you to listen to him. 
Such a man, if well-informed, with 
cultivated tastes, reading,and know- 
ledge of the world, is he in whose 
company I should wish to dine. 

Dagentree. It is an offence and 
an impertinence in any but the 
giants of the world to attempt to 
predominate at the dinner table. 
He who would rule there must never 
seem to rule. I leve, when I en- 
counter a self-sufficient talker, who 
thinks he has a talent for the kind 
of thing, to watch my opportunity 
when he is fairly under weigh, and 
drive my lumbering vehicle right 
across his donkey cart, by intro- 
ducing in a voice loud, but uncon- 
scious, some common-place on a 
subject far remote. It is ill-bred, I 
admit, and the sinner must be noto- 
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rious to justify it ; but covert smiles 
from an emancipated circle have 
often rewarded me for the discipline. 
The man who acquires real power 
over that empire must be true, 
kindly, and genial, anxious to give 
pleasure, desirous to avoid all that 
can give pain—inspired in short with 
a wish to be happy in the enjoyment 
of those around him. I am notsure 
that I know such a man. 

Pemberton. I have known some 
clever men eminently disagreeable 
companions after dinner, from an 
underbred idea that the soul of wit 
is to make your friend uncomfor- 
table. Of course, when assailed, 
one must return the thrust; but 
such contests are bad for diges- 
tion, and the offender, who is 
generally a parvenu, should not 
be asked again. 

Dagentree. Perhaps he may be a 
lawyer. But far from the altar of 
dinner be disputation. I never 
heard a proposition at such a time 
I would not willingly concede 
rather than dispute about it. I 
would believe all things, or sur- 
render all things, sooner than brush 
the surface by what Cowper calls 
an animated ‘No.’ Controversy is 
for the morning, or for the House 
of Commons. The dining-room is 
a Conciliation Hall, into which con- 
tention never should enter. 

Let the curtain fall—the play is 
played out. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Next day we were to make our 
respective expeditions: Dagentree 
to lunch at Wendover, and I to 
dine, and meet the redoubtable 
widow at the Dashwoods’. 

In the morning I was much 
amused with my friend’s struggle 
between shyness and philosophy— 
the grandeur of his air of indiffer- 
ence, and the sneaking complacency 
at the prospect. I tried a little 
gentle banter on the charms of the 
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fair Sophia, but found that the 
attempt inspired an amount of 
solemn dignity which warned me 
off the ground. So I turned to my 
own prospects, and began to specu- 
late on whom the Dashwoods might 
have to meet me. 

‘I explained to you the resources 
of the country yesterday,’ said my 
host. ‘A stray man from town, like 
yourself —a sey a rting 
man, or a wandering judge of assize, 
will be the garnish: but the sub- 
stantial part of the feast will be 
provided from the materials we sur- 
veyed from Praslington Common.’ 

‘If they furnish anything as plea- 
sant as the Wendover croquet party,’ 
said I, ‘I shall be fortunate. To a 
man who only dines in the Temple, 
and surveys no one but his brethren 
from morning to night, you cannot 
imagine what attraction there is 
in meeting, not lawyers, but the 
rest of mankind.’ 

‘And then—the mysterious wi- 
dow. Are you sure she did not 
come from the Salt Lake ?’ 

‘You at least know nothing of 
her. Remember how nearly I 
brought the showman to grief yes- 
terday. You must learn that part 
better before you play it again.’ 

‘I shall take an hour or two with 
the rod before I ride over. There 
must be mighty trout up. So good 
digestion to you, and good temper 
with it, which, as far as I see, is 
much required.’ 

With these gruff words, but 
with his wonted open smile, he left 
me. I had resolved on devoting 
the day to the great work in which 
I was engaged, illustrative of the 
interesting and exciting topics con- 
tained in the History, Theory, and 
Practice of the Law of Real Property. 

My labours made progress as 
they generally do, in such circum- 
stances. I read Lord St. Leonards, 
and wrote the thoughts of Pem- 
berton thereon for upwards of an 


hour ; disturbed only by the hum of 


the bees around the window, and 
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the song of the blackbird and thrush 
outside. After that, my attention 
and industry began to flag, and 
my thoughts to wander. I began 
to scrawl, ‘With you, Mr. Pem- 
ton. Mr. Pemberton, with papers, 
50 g™*, Pemberton, Q.C., Sir Eustace 
Pemberton, Rt. Hon. Lord Pem- 
berton,’ and a variety of other day- 
dreams, on the blotting-paper. I 
then, in deep meditation, sketched 
a variety of well-known legal heads 
—among which, indiscriminately 
interspersed, appeared sundry pro- 
files not unlike Sophia Wendover. 
I was roused from this interesting 
reverie by the respectable head of 
Briggs, informing methathis master 
had started, and inquiring when I 
should like to have lunch. I flung 
away my blotting-paper in convicted 
shame; but too much perturbed to 
settle down to my work, I began 
to make a survey of the library. 
Well it repaid me. The editions 
were scarce, the condition perfect, 
the bindings ecstatic. There was 
the true Elzevir Virgil, with the 
red letters,and the miscounted page, 
and with a margin of wonderful 
width. There was the large paper 
Homer of the Foulis. There were 
all the Baskerville classics, un- 
stained, in sumptuous morocco. 
There was the Chiromancy of Al- 
bertus Magnus, and Michael Scott, 
and the first edition of Drunken 
Barnaby, and a host of bibliogra- 
phical marvels beside. At last 
I came on a priceless Rabelais, 
and sat down on the top round of 
the library ladder to read him, 
Lord St. Leonards and contingent 
remainders being utterly banished 
from memory. 

Happening to cast up my eyes, 
or rather from the elevation at 
which I sat, to cast them down, I 
perceived a figure standing among 
the flower-beds beneath, and look- 
ing with an air, half-abashed, and 
half-impudent, at the house. I de- | 
scended from my altitude, and on 
going to the window thought I 
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recognised the younger of the two 
travellers I had met in the train the 
day before. While I was ruminating 
on what his motive or errand could 
be, the mystery was solved by his 
suddenly producing a photographic 
camera, and proceeding with the 
usual mysterious manipulation of 
his craft. 

A wandering photographer is so 
common an apparition in these days, 
that the presence of one on the ter- 
race would of itself have created no 
surprise. But taken in connection 
with the conversation I had over- 
heard, the appearance of the stran- 
ger in this capacity struck me as 
singular and incongruous. I began 
to wonder whether his rays of light, 
and positive proofs, of which I had 
heard him speak, might not after 
all be merely terms of art. It was 
possible. I could remember nothing 
which was said absolutely inconsis- 
tent with this supposition. Still, 
his presence troubled me, and while 
his head was enveloped in his dra- 
pery, I threw open the sash, stepped 
up to him, and was by his side be- 
fore he was aware of my approach. 

The startled expression which 
came across his face when, on with- 
drawing his head from its covering, 
he found me at his elbow, was suffi- 
ciently diverting. It plainly indi- 
cated to me that he thought no one 
was at home. Whether he recog- 
nised me at first I could not tell, 
but I had little doubt he did. He 
immediately, and with a jaunty 
courtesy, hoped he was not intru- 
ding, and explained inanasal accent, 
which I had not observed in the 
carriage, that he was taking photo- 
graphic views of the county seats, 
and was collecting subscriptions for 
a work illustrative of the district. 

I said I was only a visitor; but 
had no doubt Mr. Dagentree would 
not object to so laudable an enter- 
prise, and suggested that it would 
have been better if he had announced 
his approach. 

He went on rather volubly to 
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describe the attentions he had re- 
ceived at other houses, and pulling 
out a prospectus requested to have 
the honour of my name and influ- 
ence for the work. 

I laughed, and declined the fa- 
vour, telling him that I was more in 
need of patrons than he was. He 
received back his books with an 
expression which was intended for 
disappointment, but with a twinkle 
in his eye which rather belied it. I 
asked him to show me his sketches. 

‘Haven’t got the fixins here,’ said 
he, ‘but I'll trouble you to find me 
housing in the coal-cellar.’ 

I thought it a strange and mo- 
dest request; but before I could 
reply, Briggs, his highly respectable 
white locks streaming in the breeze, 
appeared at the open window, with 
a stern look of outraged propriety 
on his countenance. 

‘Wait a flash,’ said my friend, and 
in an instant he had withdrawn one 
slide, put in another, and in a mi- 
nute emerged again from his cover- 
ing with a self-satisfied smirk on 
his countenance. 

‘Trapped him this time,’ he mut- 
tered, as if to himself, and then 
turning to me again demanded a 
retreat in the coal-cellar. 

‘Lord save you, sir, we must 
work in the dark,’ he said, observ- 
ing my perplexed expression. ‘Ask 
the old gentleman to let me have 
my chemicals there.’ 

There was no help for it. It 
was plain he had already established 
his head-quarters in the coal-cellar 
without leave asked, and that the 
unexpected arrival of myself and 
Briggs had detected him. But as 
his object seemed sufficiently reason- 
able, and being myself a good- 
natured man, I spoke a good word 
for the wandering artist to the 
wrathful Briggs, and obtained a 
growling assent to the temporary 
and humble asylum. 

‘Low cattle, they be, them paint- 
ing chaps. I shall keep my eye on 
the gemman, I promise you, sir.’ 
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They accordingly disappeared 
together, and I went back, in form 
at least, to contingent remainders, 
with a lingering misgiving in my 
mind for which I could not account. 
The fellow was fair-spoken enough ; 
his occupation was a natural one, 
and his manner seemed frank, al- 
though impudent. But still, his 
unannounced visit, and the recollec- 
tion of the few words I had overheard 
on the railway, made Lord St. 
Leonards more misty than ever. 

In alittle while re-entered Briggs, 
with a face of portent, ‘Do you 
think that gemman lucky, sir ?—I 
never seed the like,—he is making 
picters out of nothin’. He go 
washin’ and washin’ a bit o’ glass 
with nothin’ at all on it, with a 
candle end a-lighting on him in the 
coal-cellar, and then comes the 
picter in black and white, as tho’ a 
fairy had drawed it. It beats me, 


it does. Come you and see, sir, how 
he has made the old house.’ 
Brigg’s introduction to the world 


of science and art in the coal-cellar 
had evidently awed him. I quite 
sympathised with hisadmiration and 
wonder ; for although the art is now 
one of the commonest of marvels, I 
never see that amazing disclosure of 
the sun picture without an intense 
feeling of interest. The science is 
stillin its infancy. We may be sur- 
rounded by photographs, for aught 
we know, and the means of render- 
ing them visible may yet be dis- 
covered. So I followed the steps 
of the enthusiastic neophyte to the 
dark abode of his preceptor. 

‘Good light,’ said the artist. 
‘These two are pretty sharp, and 
will, I think, print well.’ 

He held up the two negatives to 
the candle, and they seemed to de- 
serve his praise. But in one of 
them I saw the secret of Briggs’s 
reverential amazement. 

They were two views of the 
western front of the house, taken 
from the terrace ; and right in the 
centre of one of them—portly, 
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haughty, and scornful to the life— 
was Briggs, not as though sitting 
for his portrait certainly, but awful 
and dignified as nature and educa- 
tion had made him. He could not 
restrain a chuckle as he saw me 
looking ai it. 

‘A rum start that, sir,’ said he, 
in default of more appropriate terms. 

‘Upon my word—a great success,’ 
said I; ‘a capital likeness, Briggs, 
and in your proper place, too.’ 

‘Well, sir, it do go to my heart 
to see me a-standin’ by the old house 
so natural like. The gentleman 
says he will give it to me to hang 
up in the pantry when it is printed, 
as he calls it.’ 

‘Willingly,’ said the artist, ‘if 
Mr. Briggs will sit again; and, if I 
might make bold to ask it, would 
you, sir, help in the foreground ?’ 

There is something which ap- 
peals to the most ignoble part of 
man’s vanity in being asked to sit 
for your picture; but it is always 
sure to be pleasant, as the likeness, 
when taken, is to displease. But 
on this occasion I resisted, and re- 
turned to my work, all my doubts 
having vanished; and Briggs, and 
the footman, and all the maids, and 
the coachman, and the groom, had 
a photographic séance which lasted 
several hours. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RIDE WITH M‘CLELLAN. 


The afternoon was bright and 
sunny; and after some more suc- 
cessful attempts to address myself 
to the mysteries of real property, I 
sallied forth to enjoy the delicious 
breeze, and bask among the flowers. 
I found my artistic friend packing 
up his camera, and preparing to 
depart, evidently not depressed by 
the hospitality of Briggs, and much 
disposed to conversation. Briggs, 
he said, was quite a gentleman, and 
had sat to him likearock. He was 
also complimentary and pointed in 
his praise of the fairer part of the 
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establishment—the nymphs and 
dryads of Dagentree. I walked along 
with him down the avenue of old 
elms which formed the approach. 

‘Are you from the States?’ said I. 

‘I am from many States,’ he said, 
nasally as on our first meeting; 
‘ but blessed if I know which I last 
came from.’ 

‘I am sure you lived in America 
by your pronunciation of the lan- 
guage. You must have learned it 

ere.” 

‘I rather think I have, among a 
collection of the sweepings of crea- 
tion. You may call it a choice 
assortment from all the foreign 
markets—Jews and Christians and 
Turks, Poles and Germans, Bar- 
barian and Scythian, bond and 
free, and Irish and niggers; guess 
it’s a consolidated empire anyhow.’ 

‘Cracked a little at present,’ I 
said. 

‘It will splice the easier. It’s 
like a pot of treacle; you may take 
out a ladle full, but it all joins 
again. I have seen three armies 
spread-eagled and obliterated, but 
they always reappeared.’ 

‘What! did you serve in the 
war ?’ 

‘No, sir, I never served; I only 
commanded my own company.’ 

‘Which of the armies were you 
attached to?’ 

‘Faith, there was little attach- 
ment in the case—no love lost, as 
they say. I commanded a troop of 
specials on M‘Clellan’s line.’ 

‘A corps of specials! What were 
they ?’ 

‘Special reporters for the New 
York press. I am no more a Yan- 
kee than yourself, although I have 
caught something of their infernal 
lingo.’ 

* Well, tell me something of what 
you saw in the service.’ 

‘If I were to tell you all, [should 
speak 350 numbersof the New 
York Times, all of which I made. 
The truth is, although I was sent 
to report by the newspapers, I 
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was sent by the nobs at Washing- 
ton to look after M‘Clellan.’ And 
he gave me a look of mystery and 
importance, which, enhanced by 
Briggs’s beer, had a very effective 
and dramatic air about it. 

‘They made him safe, they did ; 
winning would not suit their book; 
he was not to win, and he did not 
win, nor ever had a chance. 

‘Little Napoleon, as they called 
Mac, was a clever, plucky fellow 
and if he had been left to deal with 
those in front, blest if I don’t think 
he would have licked them. But 
the rascally coons behind him were 
more than he could manage, and 
some of us were sent to make him 
safe. 

‘It was just after the great stra- 
tegic movement, when M‘Clellan 
drew together his crumpled-up 
army from before Lee and Beaure- 
gard, after six days’ fighting, that I 
joined the camp beyond the swamps 
on the banks of the James. Finely 
planned it was by the Secesh, that 
attack. They knew that our man 
was not to win, and that General 
Pope here, and General Hooker 
there, were to snap their fingers at 
his orders. So, Beauregard slipped 
neatly away from Corinth, and he 
and Lee came down on little Mac 
like a flash. M‘Clellan fought like 
a tiger cat, but it was three to 
two, and he was nearly swallowed 
with the hair on. If the South- 
erners had known what our men 
knew, we should never have heard 
of Gettysburg. 

‘We joined at City Point, and 
found the army some miles up the 
river. They were a precious lot. 
Thcre was not a blackguard over 
sixteen in all Europe who was 
not there. I aint no wise tight- 
laced, sir, but I give you my word, 
1 don’t believe that when Satan 
went to war he commanded half 
such a set of scoundrels. The 
General did all one man could do. 
He was always among them, toil- 
ing and bullying and coaxing, but 
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they were a hopeless team—devils 
to fight, but the camp was no bet- 
ter than a kettle of fiends. 

‘One day, I and my men saw some- 
thing was astir. A broiling, steam- 
ing, blasting day it was, the vapours 
rising from the marshes in clouds, 
and sucking the very marrow from 
the bones. M‘Clellan and his staff 
rode out some four or five miles to 
reconnoitre, and took me with him, 
as he was fond of me, little thinking 
what I was after. The General 
took out his glass, and, after sweep- 
ing it round once or twice, says he 
to me: 

** Will you take a message back 
to camp for me?” 

‘Tam your man,” says I, and 
the General pulled out his note- 
book, tore out a leaf, addressed it 
to General Burnside, in a gummed 
envelope, and gave it to me. 

‘I set spurs to my horse, for I 
can ride a bit—spent three months 
in the Pampas—and went off full 
tilt along the corduroy road, until 
I had put a stretch of thicket be- 
tween me and the General. Then I 
said to myself, We shall have a look 
at the message. 

‘The gummed envelope was no 
difficulty to a practised hand like 
me. I opened it and read as follows : 

The waters are rising, and we have 
them. Let the whole force advance. The 
reserve by the river. 

‘Not if I know it, I said to my- 
self. I went quietly to within 
a mile of camp, and then dashed 
through it as if Beelzebub were on 
my crupper, and never drew rein 
until I reached City Point. There 
I took steamer for Washington, and 
delivered the General’s despatch in 
—the proper quarter.’ 

‘What a confounded scoundrel 
you must be.’ 

‘I reckon so; but it was dia- 
mond cut diamond in those days. I 
had authority in black and white 
for all I did. You know how it 
turned out. Never a soul of the 
army came, the waters went down 
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in two days; Lee, who had been 
very uneasy, knew the chance was 
over, and my masters rejoiced over 
M‘Clellan. But they nearly played 
away their own necks. I could 
show you, sir, what would make 
Broadway stare.’ 

With that he took out a well- 
worn pocket book, and, turning 
over some dirty letters, selected one 
which he was about to put into my 
hand, when he seemed to think 
better of it, and shut it up again. I 
saw the address of the letter, and a 
very yellow, greasy-looking epistle 
it was. It had a strange fascination 
for me, as connected with that 
bloody, terrible, and romantic war. 
He repossessed himself of it with 
some abruptness, and, as if thinking 
he had been indiscreet, exclaimed, 
‘Now you have my shave, and you 
may believe as much or as little of 
it as you like.’ 

‘I please to believe it all,’ said I. 
‘It has too much the air of truth to 
be a fiction. May I ask the name of 
the hero of it?’ 

‘That hero has had so many 
names, both before and since, that 
I really forget which he had then; 
and so, Mr. Pemberton, your cross- 
examination has proved a failure.’ 

I laughed and told him he had 
the advantage of me, which he owed 
no doubt to the cordiality of Briggs, 
but the fellow puzzled me. As he 
warmed with his story, his vulgar 
phraseology and provincial accent 
had disappeared, and he was plainly 
a man of education. 

‘Devilish good ale old Briggs 
brews,’ he said, as if seeing the im- 
pression he had made, ‘ but it sings 
in my head like a beetle at dusk. I 
wish you good morning, sir, and 
thank you for your civility to a 
wandering coon like me.’ 

‘Before we part,’ said I, ‘ will 
you tell me the name of the gentle- 
man you and [I travelled with the 
other day.’ 

He started, and an expression 
came over him of something more 
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than surprise. ‘You and I, sir? 
Bless you, I never saw your face 
before.’ 

* Not on Monday last ?’ 

‘Never, sleeping or waking, as 
far as I know.’ 

‘At least, you came down on 
Monday with an elderly gentleman. 
Who was he?’ 

‘If I am not too bold, sir, Briggs 
should not brew so powerful. I 
wish you good morning.’ 

He turned down the road and 
departed, and I sauntered home- 
wards to the Grange. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DASHWOODS. 


What corner of the brain is it, I 
wonder, in which a thing lodges, 
which you know, and yet cannot re- 
member? As I wandered along, I 
puzzled over the name I had seen 
on the back of the letter. I knew 


it, for my inner consciousness told 
me so; but, like some important 
despatch which Mary the house- 


maid, in the interests of tidiness, 
has stuffed into a China jar, it was 
nowhere to be found. 

What was it, Trotter? No, not 
Trotter, certainly. Forrest? Not 
unlike it, said the keeper of the 
pigeon-hole, but still not Forrest. 
Try again. Strong? It was one 
syllable, but not Strong. Finch ? 
Like it again, though Finch is as 
unlike Forrest as it can be. Icould 
get no nearer, and gave up the 
chase: but I was certain that I knew 
it, for all that. 

At half-past six, Topham the 
groom, a spider dog-cart, and a long 
stepping grey were at the door 
to convey me to the Dashwoods’. 
Novelists are fond of describing the 
sensations of young ladies on the 
eve of a party. I know little of the 
sensations of young ladies; their 
confidences to me have been few, 
and such as they have been, I have 
found far from trustworthy. But 
although I had then reached the 
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ripe age of twenty-six, I was in all 
social respects a young man, who 
had seen very little of any society 
but my own rather narrow profes- 
sional set, and felt, I am not ashamed 
to confess, a kind of quiver at plun- 
ging unsupported into a strange 
baronet’s house. A shy man I do 
not call myself. In my own circle 
1 am thought a cool hand, and few 
take liberties with me. But my 
reputation has not been gained 
without an effort; and little my 
comrades think how my heart will 
beat with excitement—how that 
anima vagula blandula will jump, 
and throb, and tremble, only be- 
cause two or three pair of eyes— 
the windows of intellects not at all 
profound, are looking at me. 

So now, sitting behind the long 
stepping grey, was I filled with 
thick-coming fancies. I wished my 
visit were over. ‘ But,’ said Reason, 
‘ at twelve o’clock it will be over.’ I 
wished I had not accepted. ‘ But,’ 
said Reason, ‘if you had declined, 
you would have fretted to death be- 
cause you had not accepted.’ What 
will they think of me? was, I fear, 
the prevalent colour of my thoughts. 
Not of my looks, for they are un- 
obtrusive. I am not a walking 
Maypole like Dagentree, and there is 
nothing about me which would lead 
any one to turn round to look at 
me. Not of my manners either, for I 
acquired them in my father’s house. 
‘What then,’ said Reason, ‘sets you 
a quaking in this way?’ I could not 
tell, but quake I did down to the 
soles of my dress boots. 

My drive of five miles was charm- 
ing, through such scenes as Mor- 
land loved to paint. The wind 
wafted pleasant odours from hay- 
field and bean-field, and meadow 
flowers and roadside blue bells gave 
colour to the scene. The foliage, 
still in the fresh glory of a late 
summer, was in full splendour, and 
to me, to whom sunshine and air, and 
green grass were in themselves trea- 
sures, mainly I suppose because I 
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never hoped to enjoy them, the land- 
scape proved the best sedative of 
the insane perturbation of my spirit. 

The lodge at last, covered with 
honeysuckle. An old stone gate- 
way, with two eagles, with ferocious 
plumage, perched on either buttress. 
The park was studded with grand 
stately elms. The middle-aged 
woman who opened the gate looked 
at us with kindly eyes, and dropped 
a curtsey. She was tidy and plea- 
sant to look at; and the expression 
of a lodge-keeper’s face is not the 
worst index to the ménage at the 
hall. 

A sweep of the approach brought 
us in sight of the Grecian portico, 
which had been the subject of 
Dagentree’s sneers. It was ugly, I 
own, and darkened the middle win- 
dows; but the general effect was 
light and handsome; and the timber, 
* though luxuriant and fine, did not 
crowd round and shut in the build- 
ing, as is too often the case with 
English country seats. 


A spacious entrance-hall certainly 
betrayed at once the Hellenic taste 


of the designer. Statues and busts, 
mutilated or perfect, were ranged 
round the vestibule, and in the 
centre was a fine copy in marble of 
Danneker’s Ariadne. 

I was ushered into the drawing- 
room, througha coupleof ante-rooms 
on the ground floor, and plucking 
up my courage as I approached the 
enemy, resolved to face the worst. 

There was, however, nothing to 
face which would have frightened 
a chicken. Sir George Dashwood, a 
rubicund, short-statured, good-tem- 
pered-looking country gentleman, 
came forward with a simple hearty 
greeting, and presented me to Lady 
Dashwood and his daughters, saying 
that he had known my father in the 
Guards, and that he was very glad 
to see his son in his house. Lady 
Dashwood was a matronly good- 
looking dame, and two pretty girls 
completed the party assembled in 
the drawing-room. But the guests 
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began to arrive, and were for the 
most part of the staple announced 
by Dagentree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Torrens, Colonel 
Hastings and Miss Hastings, Sir 
George Brook, Captain Deverall, 
Mr. Nugent, Mrs. Carrington. 

At this last name I lifted up my 
eyes, for here in truth was the 
widow, not unlike what I had ex- 
pected, but very unlike Dagentree’s 
ideal. 

She was dark, rather below the 
middle size, plump, though not 
stout in figure ; clear in complexion, 
with great soft liquid eyes inclining 
to brown, a firmly cut chin, withal, 
and a mouth not devoid of resolu- 
tion and character, although sweet 
in expression; she could not be 
above thirty, and probably was some 
years short of it. 

‘Are we all here?’ 
George to his daughter. 

‘Yes, papa; all but Mr. Rendel- 
son.’ 

‘Ah! Rendelson. He shall have 
five minutes’ grace, as he is a busy 
man. A very able man, Mr. Pem- 
berton, and belongs to your pro- 
fession too. I do not know how 
half the county could get on with- 
out him. I am sure you will suit 
each other.’ 

As he spoke, the door opened, 
and in walked the subject of Sir 
George’s eulogy. The surprises of 
the day were not over, for here, in 
person, was my elderly fellow- 
traveller. 

I knew him, as I had done in the 
case of the other, at once; but in 
both instances there was an inde- 
scribable difference from the appear- 
ance they presented in the railway 
carriage; not sufficient to make me 
doubt for a moment of their iden- 
tity, but still bewildering and un- 
pleasant. 

His manner and the tone of his 
voice I at once recognised, and his 
features were too characteristic to 
be forgotten ; although in evening 
dress his toilet presented no pecu- 
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liarity. Sir George introduced me, 
and he accepted the introduction 
graciously, without the slightest 
indication that we had ever met 
before. 

Dinner was announced imme- 
diately afterwards, and, although 
considerably struck by the incident, 
I had no opportunity at that time 
of observing Mr. Rendelson more 
closely. 

We defiled, two and two, into 
the dining-room, the widow falling 
to my lot, as I had half hoped and 
half feared might be the case. 

I was murmuring the ordinary 
common-places—the prelude or 
overture to dinner discourse, when 
she said— 

‘You are living with Mr. Dagen- 
tree, I hear. I am told he has a 
beautiful place.’ 

‘Do you know him ?’ said I. 

‘Oh, no! I know very few people 
as yet. I have only come into the 
county lately. I have looked for 


him in the Dagentree pew at church, 


but I suppose he never goes to 
church. When I say I don’t know 
him, I mean, I think not; for there 
is something not unfamiliar to me 
in his name, although I cannot re- 
collect where I can have heard it 
before.’ 

‘It is a charming place, and he 
is a very good fellow,’ said I. ‘I 
wish both he and his place were 
better known in the neighbourhood. 
Originality and grace are not such 
common merits that one can easily 
allow them to be buried. He isa 
most hospitable and kindly an- 
chorite.’ 

‘Why does he bury himself, as I 
hear he does? Has the world been 
unkind to him, or what misfortune 
does he brood over? ’ 

‘The only misfortunes I know to 
have befallen him are two—the pos- 
session of too much money, and the 
absence of anything todo. He is 
very ill of these diseases, and takes 
them much to heart. I wish I 
knew a cure for them.’ 
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‘He should go into parliament, 
and cure one of them, if not both.’ 

‘So I hope he may; but at pre- 
sent he looks with supreme con- 
tempt on politics and parliamentary 
stars. He sees no difference what- 
ever between Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Derby, and does not think 
that it is of the least consequence 
which is in power.’ 

‘At all events, I hope he will 
alter his establishment, and put a 
lady at the head of it,’ said my fair 
neighbour, with true feminine soli- 
citude. 

We fell to talking the common, 
places of weather and scenery, and 
all those atmospheric themes with 
which the vacant or agitated 
mind seems in this humid climate 
to be constantly engrossed. I 
found my companion on the whole 
lively, though occasionally she 
would relapse into reverie. She 
had a vein of sadness running 
through the texture of a mind 
naturally gay and joyous, which 
was curiously interwoven in her 
temperament. She seemed to have 
lived a great deal abroad. Whether 
she had ever been in America she 
did not say, nor did Iask her; but 
she made no allusion to that country. 
She rather avoided speaking of her- 
self, and preferred more general 
subjects, such as literature and 
music. On these her opinions 
seemed to be founded both in study 
and good taste. 

So we discussed Mozart and 
Beethoven, and preferred them 
far before Verdi and Meyerbeer ; 
allowed Rossini and Donizetti a 
place on the steps of the altar, and 
went deep into the metaphysics of 
that wondrous power in the concord 
of sweet sounds to make sensation 
too intense or too refined for our 
feeling sense, and which are unsa- 
tisfying even in their enjoyment 
from a yearning consciousness of 
incompleteness. 

‘I presume,’ I said, ‘ you are your- 
self a musician.’ 
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‘I used to be,’ she said, with a 
sigh, ‘ but I live on the memory of 
music now. The limits between 
pain and pleasure are slight at any 
time, but musicalways pains me now; 
but I love the memory of music past, 
except, indeed, in solitude. Can you 
tell me who any of the party are ? 

‘No, indeed, Iam a total stranger 
to them all. Iwas going to have 
asked you to do me the same 
favour.’ 

‘I only know one or two of them. 
Colonel Hastings and Sir George 
Brook I have met before. The 
Colonel is an officer who, though 
young, has seen much service. He 
distinguished himself in the Crimea 
and India, and is a very intelligent 
and agreeable companion. He is 
tenant of the white house among the 
trees, which you passed on the way 
from the Grange. Sir George Brook 
has succeeded lately to his baronetcy, 
and is living with Colonel Hastings 
at present. He has, I believe, a 
good estate in the north. 

‘And who is our vis-d-vis ?’ said 
I, looking at Mr. Rendelson, for I 
had observed her acknowledge him 
in the drawing-room, and his face 
had been a subject of furtive study 
to me during dinner. 

‘That is Mr. Rendelson, the 
lawyer,’ she said, with a slight con- 
fusion in her manner, ‘I thought 
every one knew him.’ 

‘1 have a curiosity to know more 
about him. Can you at allenlighten 


‘T know very little of him, except 
that he was very kind and useful 
to me at the time that I first came to 


Bonthron. But he is a peculiar 
man, and I don’t think we are as 
good friends as we used to be. He 
is an attorney at and has large 
practice, and is, I believe, very well 
off.’ 

‘I met him not long ago, but I 
do not think he recognises me.’ 

‘He is a very difficult man to 
read; but I suppose all lawyers 
are,’ she said laughingly. 
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‘It is our stock-in-trade, our 
costume in which we play,’ I said; 
‘ but behind the scenes, for the most 
part, we are an innocent and simple- 
minded company.’ 

‘I suppose you meet with very 
strange characters in your profes- 
sion, Mr. Pemberton ?’ 

‘I suppose I shall,’ said I, but I 
have seldom met any one more 
strange than I did this morning 
in the unsophisticated grounds of 
Dagentree,’ and I told her the 
photographic adventures of the 
day. 

‘Oh! I wish he could come up 
to Bonthron. I should so much like 
to have a good photograph of the 
place. It is very pretty, Mr. Pem- 
berton, and if you can escape from 
your cell, I hope you will come and 
look at it, and bring the hermit 
with you.’ 

‘IT should be delighted ; but I am 
a bond-slave to the hermit at 
present. As to the photographer, I 
believe Mr. Rendelson knows more 
about him than I do.’ 

‘Mr. Rendelson ! Oh no, I assure 
you, that is quite out of his line. 
Why do you imagine anything so 
improbable ?’ 

‘I may be mistaken,’ I replied ; 
and as the telegraph from Lady 
Dashwood had begun to vibrate, 
the covey rose with a flutter, and 
the ladies rustled to the drawing- 
room. 

We gathered together, as is the 
fashion of male birds, pushed up 
the bottles, and prepared to be 
happy after the manner of our 
ancestors: and in that remote 
country-side after-dinner claret was 
not as yet proscribed, Sitting next 
my host I ventured to ask a ques- 
tion or two about my fair and 
pleasant neighbour: but he did not 
add much to my information. Her 
father was a younger son of a dis- 
tant branch of the family, and had 
died several years before. She had 
married abroad, Sir George be- 
lieved, but in conformity with the 
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settlement of the estate she had, 
since she succeeded, dropped her 
husband’s name. It was supposed 
the marriage was unhappy. ‘ Was 
there not some question about her 
succession, Rendelson?’ said Sir 
George. 

‘There was no question about 
her right, Sir George; but there 
was some difficulty in discovering 
her. She and her husband were 
abroad, her father was dead, and 
she had no near relations.’ 

‘Well, we should be obliged to 
you for providing us with so 
pleasant and good-looking a neigh- 
bour. We have been delighted 
with her, but she seldom goes out, 
and it required a good deal of 
feminine diplomacy to induce her 
to come to-day. I am glad she did, 


for she seemed more cheerful than 
usual,’ 

‘Has she been long a widow ? ’ I 
inquired of Rendelson. 

‘I cannot tell, but perhaps it 
might be better for me not to gossip 


about a client’s affairs.’ 

I was rebuked, and disliked the 
cold hard face more than ever. 

The conversation became general : 
and the lawyer, hard and stony as 
he looked, took his part in it well. 
He was well read, and bore himself 
like a man of the world, with hardly 
a dash of professional priggishness. 
Colonel Hastings was a cultivated 
man, who had been to all ends of 
the earth, was a good classic, and 
excelled in more than one of the 
arts. Collecting beetles, however, 
I found afterwards was the main 
pride and enjoyment of his life. 
He kept off his hobby, however, on 
this occasion, and talked Crimea 
and India, and abroad generally 
with a quiet gentlemanlike autho- 
rity. Among other anecdotes he 
told us the following, which was 
suggested by what we had been 
saying about Mrs. Carrington’s 
history. 
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LE REVENANT. 

I was stationed at Agra during 
the Cabul disaster in 1841, one of 
a mere handful of British troops, 
left in charge of the wives, sisters, 
and daughters of the actors in that 
most unhappy expedition. And a 
weary, heart-breaking time it was. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, who had 
prayed and besought the Calcutta 
authorities not to risk the adven- 
ture, had the worst forebodings for 
its fate; and although he did all 
an able, kindly, and well-mannered 
man could do to maintain the spirits 
of the circle, those who knew him 
could read too well what his fears 
were. Words could not describe— 
indeed it is painful for me even now 
to recall—the dreary wretchedness 
of that fatal month, during which no 
tidings came of the devoted army. 
Evening after evening saw the roads 
crowded by anxious women, sitting 
there for hours that they might 
hear the first news of those who 
were dear to them, and evening 
after evening saw them return in 
despair. And when, at last, the 
news came that the sole survivor 
had staggered, half alive, back to 
his countrymen, with the tidings of 
the great disaster, the wail which 
ascended from those heart-broken 
creatures, I shall never, while I live, 
forget. 

There had been a captain in one 
of the native regiments, an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, of the name of 
Donnelly, Jerry Donnelly, as he was 
called by every one. He was care- 
ful to explain to all his friends that 
his name was Jerome, and not Jere- 
miah, although why he so unduly 
preferred the saint to the prophet, I 
never understood. Jerry Donnelly, 
however, he was, and as strange 
and eccentric a creature as ever 
breathed. 

He was a very good-looking 
fellow, and a first-rate officer, but 
a careless, rollicking, half- insane 
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mad-cap of a man, with an amazing 
flow of spirits, little education or 
culture, a great, almost miraculous 
talent for languages, with a soft 
heart, and an easy temper. It 
was impossible to make him angry, 
and in all circumstances, however 
unpleasant, he maintained a placid 
serenity, which seemed to imply 
that he was on intimate terms with 
Fortune, and knew the very worst 
which she could do. 

Among the other tricks which 
the fickle goddess had played him, 
was that she had married him. Why 
he ever married as he did, no one 
could imagine. The lady was 
neither handsome, clever, nor rich. 
She was simply passable as to looks, 
with the liveliness of good health 
and youth, a quality not unapt to 
develop itself in vivacity of temper, 
when those other attributes disap- 
pear. But, on some impulse, Jerry 
Donnelly had asked her the momen- 
tous question, and had been favour- 
ably answered. 


A most uncomfortable couple 


they were. Jerry, from the very 
first, neglected her, not intentionally, 
I believe, but simply because, for 
the moment, he forgot her existence. 
It never seemed to him neces- 
sary to alter his former bachelor 
round in any respect; and as thelady 
had no notion of being neglected, 
she resented his indifference, and 
chalked out a line for herself. It 
may be easily supposed that one 
was not averse to brandy and water, 
or the other to gossip and flirtation. 
They never quarrelled outwardly, 
but were hardly ever together. 

So stood the domestic circle, if 
such it could be called, of Captain 
Donnelly, when he was ordered on 
General Elphinstone’s expedition. 
His wife would fain have remained 
at Calcutta, but as all the wives 
were going to Agra, she for very 
shame was obliged to go there 
also. On the first rumours of dis- 
aster, she was very indifferent— 
said she was sure Jerry would turn 
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up at the most inconvenient time, 
and that if he was happy, she was. 
When, however, the tidings became 
confirmed, and it was certain that 
Jerry had perished with his com- 
rades, a great change came over 
her. She shut herself up for months 
—saw no one, and went nowhere. 
And when at the end of nearly a 
year she began once more to look at 
the world, she was a grave, thought- 
ful softened woman. She went up 
to Calcutta after that, and I never 
saw her again until I came home on 
furlough in 1847. She was then 
living at a pretty place in Somer- 
setshire, and was known as Mrs. 
Courtnay of Branley Hall. 

I met her accidentally, but she 
was very glad to see me, and ex- 
plained to me, what I had not heard, 
that when she arrived at Calcutta 
she found that poor Jerry had, four- 
months before he left Agra, suc- 
ceeded to this place of Branley Hall 
by the death of a distant relation. 
He had previously made a will, 
leaving her all his worldly goods— 
then slender enough ; so that in the 
end this fine estate had come to her, 
and a new name with it. She asked 
me to.come down and see her, which 
I did, and learned more of her his-. 
tory. 

Sorrowand prosperity had greatly 
changed her for the better. Even 
her looks had improved; and she 
was a pleasant thoughtful agreeable 
woman. She had remained four 
years in Calcutta before she re- 
turned, but had at once assumed 
the name of Courtnay, which was 
a condition on which the bequest 
was made. 

‘You know, Colonel Hastings, I 
could not have lost the estate, for 
what would poor Jerry have said, 
when he came back ?’ 

I thought the woman’s head mus: 
have been affected by her misfor- 
tunes, and said nothing. 

‘I see you think me deranged, 
but I knew he was alive all the 
time.’ 
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‘Why, what could have led you 
to think so ?’ 

‘I saw him, Colonel Hastings. 
It was in our old bungalow at Cal- 
cutta, about two years after I had 
gone back. Late in the evening I 
heard a step outside which strangely 
affected me. I was lying, half 
asleep, and starting up, in a drowsy 
state, I heard a voice at the veran- 
dah, and as I thought inquiring of 
my stupid old native whether I 
lived there. The steps then turned 
away. I darted to the casement, 
and although the figure was clad in 
the most extraordinary compound of 
European and Asiatic garments, I 
am sure it was Jerry. I darted 
downstairs and rushed out, but the 
man had disappeared. The servant 
said he was a bad fakir, and wished 
to get into the bungalow, but could 
or would tell me nothing of what 
he had said. But I am quite sure 
it was Jerry. So I am certain he 
will come back—but you remember 
he never was punctual,’ she added, 
with a faint smile. 

I did not say to her, that if 
Jerry was alive she must have 
heard of him in some other way ; 
but I took leave of her, and shortly 
afterwards returned to India. 

In 1853, I was appointed to an 
embassy to Nepaul, a very striking 
country, governed by a powerful 
warlike race. The first minister 
or vizier of the country met us, as 
is the Nepaulese fashion, outside 
the capital, and we had a very 
courteous and gratifying reception. 
He was a tall, handsome man, with 
a flowing black beard, and con- 
versed with me in Persian, which 
I spoke fluently. After our inter- 
view, one of the attendants in- 
formed me that the vizier wished 
to see me alone, and he accordingly 
conducted me to an inner apart- 
ment. He ordered the attendants 


to withdraw, and then, in tones 
only too familiar, he exclaimed : 

‘ Well Hastings, my boy, how go 
the Plungers ?’ 
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It was Jerry Donnelly, by all 
that was miraculous. I had ob- 
served him staring earnestly at me 
during the interview, and some- 
thing in his gestures seemed not 
unfamiliar to me, but his flowing 
beard, solemn air, and Oriental 
dress so much disguised him, that 
even when I heard the well-remem- 
bered voice, I could scarcely realise 
his identity. 

‘ But what on earth are you doing 
here, Jerry,’ said I, ‘and why don’t 
you go home to your wife, like a 
Christian ?’ 

‘My wife! well that’s the whole 
affair. You see, she’s somebody 
else’s wife, so I’m better out of the 
way ; it would be a pity that poor 
Sophy should commit bigamy.’ 

‘I assure you, you are entirely 
mistaken ; Mrs. Donnelly has not 
married again.’ 

‘Hasn’t she though?’ said he. 
‘ Don’t I know better? Didn’t I go 
to my own bungalow and find out 
she had married that starched fool 
Courtnay, when she knew I never 
could endure him ? ’ 

To his intense astonishment, I 
told him how the truth was, and in 
return, he related to me his own 
adventures. He had been carried 
into Tartary, and there detained for 
three years, when he was allowed 
to accompany a caravan or body of 
pilgrims to Nepaul. Being by that 
time a proficient in the language, 
he was taken notice of at court, 
but very strictly watched. He 
effected his escape, however, dis- 
guised as a fakir, and made his way 
to Calcutta, but finding, as he 
thought, his wife married again to 
aman in his old regiment, he re- 
turned, was taken into favour, and 
had risen to his present distinction. 

‘Well, I always was a blundering 
fool, but I went home with a heart 
so soft to Sophy, and vowing that I 
never would vex her any more with 
my vagaries, that when I heard her 
called Mrs. Courtnay I was turned 
to stone, and did not care a rap 
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what came of me, not even to be 
made a vizier, which, I assure you, 
Charlie, is no joke in its way.’ 

‘Well, at all events, you must 
come home now, and enjoy your 
good fortune.’ 

‘IT am not so sure about that,’ 
said he. ‘ Recollect, she has grown 
accustomed to be mistress—I have 
grown accustomed to be vizier; she 
won’t like to be contradicted, and 
it’s a thing I never could bear, and 
what I never allow on any account. 
Now, if I went home, she would not 
be mistress, and, as sure as fate, 
she would contradict me. Maybe 
it’s better as it is.’ 

Next morning, he sent for me 
again. 

‘I have been thinking,’ he said, 
‘of all that strange story you told 
me. I am all changed since we 
parted. I hardly know myself to 


be the same man I used to be, and 
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I am not sure if I should treat 
Sophy well. But ask her to come 
out here, and then she can try. If 
she likes me in this outlandish 
place, I will go home with her; if 
we quarrel here, no one will be a 
bit the wiser, and I can continue to 
be dead.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘have you no en- 
cumbrances? Perhaps she might 
object to the details of your estab- 
lishment." 

‘Not a bit,’ said Jerry; ‘I have 
none of your Eastern prejudices ; 
let her come, and she will find no- 
body to disturb her.’ 

So she did come, and after 
living in Nepaul for two years, 
brought Jerry back in triumph to 
Branley Hall; and_such is the true 
version of a tale which made some 
noise in the newspapers a few years 
ago. 
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HE subject of Currency has long 
been the scandal of Political 
Economy. It is not intrinsically 
more difficult than the other parts 
of the science: nay, it is in itself 
far less obscure than the incidence 
of Taxation, or the determination of 
Price. But it has been made ob- 
scure by vicious legislation. We may 
seem to speak dogmatically ; but to 
mince words here would be a sham 
humility. No one defends English 
legislation on the subject of banking 
and notes up to the close of our 
French wars; no one can plausibly 
defend the last great measure of 
1844, especially side by side with 
Scotch law and Scotch experience. 
If Scotch law be right, English law 
is extremely wrong; and conversely. 
Whoever wishes to understand Cur- 
rency, will do well to begin by sup- 
posing England and Ireland non- 
existent, and confine his attention 
to Scotland. After this, knowing 
what is the relation of cause and 
effect, he will be at no loss to un- 
derstand English complications, and 
judge correctly of our legislative 
wisdom. 

Concerning metallic money there 
is only one thing obscure to the 
least instructed, viz. how it gets 
into circulation. Primarily, when 
it is coined by a government, it is 
circulated by gov vernment e nendi- 
ture. The State gathers and stamps 
the gold, then uses the coin to pay 
for what it wants. But such ex- 
penditure falls far short of the needs 
of currency for an industrious peo- 
ple. In some countries foreign coin 
circulates; in a rude state “indivi- 
duals coin, and in regard to cheap 
metal this does well enough; but 


to attest the purity of gold and 
silver a government assay is found 
With us the State coins 


essential. 
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at its own expense, and gives the 
coin in exchange, with necessary 
alloy and work gratis, to any one who 
will bring to the Mint the same 
weight of pure gold, not less than a 
thousand sovereigns. Thus money- 
dealers supply themselves and the 
public with a sufficiency of gold 
coinage, and we are no longer de- 
pendent on the expenditure of Go- 
vernment for the supply. Currency 
becomes a science only when we 
pass from metallic to representative 
money. 

Professor Bonamy Price, in ex- 
pounding this science, often frets us 
by his use of words, and surprises 
by the eyes which he casts upon 
matter of fact: but he is lucid and 
searching in his exposition of prin- 
ciples. We shall rapidly apply them 
first to Scotch law and practice. 
In Scotland the State never spent 
much gold coin. The bankers, in- 
stead of teasing the Crown for more, 
took into their own hands the re- 
medy, and issued simply their own 
notes, payable on demand. As the 
people were satisfied with this so was 
the State. Down to recent times 
sovereigns were scarce in proportion 
to notes. There, as here, use is made 
of bills and cheques, as well as of 
notes payable on demand, which are, 
as Prof. Price acutely remarks, no- 
thing but cheques drawn by a man 
on himself. If a state undertakes 
the duty of coining metal, forbids 
individuals to coin it, and then does 
not supply enough; if in conse- 
quence a base paper currency get 
abroad, which is accepted under hard 
pressure, and great calamities arise 
by bankruptcy, then the State is 
blamable. The proper cure is not 
to forbid private issue of paper 
(unless indeed the State will take 
that function also wholly on itself, 
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and do it effectively), but to in- 
crease its metallic issues for small 
traffic. But in Scotland, though 
there has been an insufficiency of 
metallic money, and the people con- 
sequently are used to ragged notes, 
which (as we think) would be well 
displaced by more gold sovereigns, 
yet no public calamities have been 
sustained. One great bank failure 
startled the country, in the Western 
Bank of Scotland; but Professor 
Price informs us (p. 128), that the 
creditors of all Scotch banks have 
been paid in full. He justly re- 
marks hereon, that the Scotch have 
been good bankers. They have had 
the advantage of being let alone. 
The doctrine of laisser faire, which 
is so pernicious if allowed to domi- 
nate in politics, is the heart and 
soul of thriving trade. A trade 
which must be put under severe 
restraints,—as the sale of intense 
poisons,—cannot be a very gainful 
one. The great energy of modern 
trade is in proportion to its free- 
dom. Many trades ought to be 
subjected to some superintendence : 
Professor Price illustrates this from 
emigrant ships. We heartily assent. 
But if a trade ought to exist, it 
ought not to be needlessly interfered 
with, nor beyond the mark of ne- 
cessity. There is a clear reason for 
enacting a minimwm for bank-notes 
payable on demand: 1. Because of 
the increased danger of forgery in- 
volved by small notes. 2. Because 
the poor and ignorant need to be 
shielded from the miseries which 
bankrupt notes inflict on them. We 
thoroughly approve of the extermi- 
nation of the English oid one-pound 
notes, and can see no advantage in 
those of Scotland. Five sovereigns 
are a very trifling weight to carry ; 
no inconvenience can be suffered on 
this head. The advantage of the 
metal is well bought by its price. 
But it is obvious that these reasons 
for prohibiting small notes are inap- 
plicable against larger notes. Five- 
pound notes do not pass, like sove- 
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reigns, very often, very quickly, ina 
very hurried way, very unobserved. 
If they are not legal tender, they 
hardly inflict on a seller more com- 
pulsion to take them, than do 
cheques of five pounds; or if this be 
not quite true of five-pound notes, 
yet it is certainly true of twenty- 
pound notes. Totally to forbid pri- 
vate persons to issue notes, while 
they are free to draw bills and 
cheques, or to profess the trade 
of banker, on whom cheques are 
drawn, is wholly arbitrary, unin- 
telligible, indefensible. It is an 
interference with trade immensely 
beyond what the defence of the 
poorer and ignorant classes re- 
quires. In Scotland there is no 
such interference. The banker, at 
his pleasure, issues notes, as he 
accepts bills, and has cheques 
drawn on him. 

The outline of the banker’s trade 
is this. A merchant who has goods 
about to be sold, wants ‘money’ in 
the interval which must ensue before 
their price is received. The goods 
may have been sent abroad, duly 
insured, or they may be in ware- 
house at home. On thestrength of 
them he asks of a banker the loan 
of 1,0001. The banker begins his 
business on the support of his pri- 
vate funds ; but counts upon getting 
‘customers, who employ him to 
collect their dues, and leave the 
proceeds for awhile in his hands. 
Armed by such ‘deposits,’ he is 
able to listen graciously to the mer- 
chant’s request. He does not pay 
1,000/. to him in coin. Deducting 
say 251. or 351. for discount,’ he 
‘advances’ to him 975l/. or 96s5/. 
in one of two ways : either by giving 
this amount in the banker’s own 
notes, if he issue notes ; or else, by 
permitting him to draw cheques 
upon him to the amount agreed, just 
as if he had deposits in the bank, 
although he has none. The banker’s 
procedure is called ‘ accommoda- 
tion.’ It is legitimate, if the mer- 
chant’s goods are safely above the 
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sum lent, and if the banker’s funds 
are adequate to bear the strain. 
Another merchant has sold goods 
abroad, and is paid by a bill drawn 
by a foreign house on some other 
house: he brings it (perhaps) to 
the banker for sale. Ifthe banker 
accept it the merchant can get 
money upon it. This may involve 
large risk to the banker. Special 
tradesmen also, called bill-brokers, 
facilitate such transactions, and in 
London are said to take the chief 
risk. But in the simpler and earlier 
development the banker is himself 
the bill-broker. 

A banker’s great temptation is 
to overtrade by bills and cheques 
(which is called, we believe, over- 
banking), not to over-isswe. For if 
he err in the former way, though 
punishment overtakes him possibly 
in six months, yet he has time, he 
has warning, he may devise escape, 
he sometimes outrides the storm, 
and it blows over; but if he issue 
too many notes, he smarts for it in 
one week, sometimes in a single 
day. The public determines how 
many notes it wants. No one in 
our country retains in his pocket- 
book or desk very long much more 
either of notes or of coin than he 
thinks he is likely to use; and the 
bankers are keenly aware of this. 
Justly does Prof. Price wonder at 
the ignorance and perversity, which 
talks about the ‘ inflation of the 
currency’ to be feared where pri- 
vate persons issue notes freely. In 
a compact, moderate-sized country 
like ours, with a strong executive, 
firm courts, and rapid travelling, 
notes not wanted are infallibly re- 
turned on the banker very speedily. 
Only in a vast, wild country, as the 
back States of America, such a 
thing as inflation may temporarily 
happen ; but the people themselves, 
who were sufferers some twenty 
and more years ago, ere long 
brought a sharp remedy, enacting 
that the noteholders should be paid 
before the depositors and other cre- 
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ditors of the bank. (Whether this 
is an expedient principle is among 
questions open for legislation : of 
course depositors must have fair 
warning that they will have to en- 
counter this risk.) Now, inasmuch 
as the natural penalty on the 
banker who makes an imprudent 
issue of notes is quicker and surer, 
such imprudence is less to be 
feared. He who is prudent as to 
bills and cheques is not likely to be 
imprudent in his issues. Hence (it 
has been argued), a law which for- 
bids a banker to employ his capital 
on the less dangerous side—issue of 
notes—drives him into greater 
activity in forms of business which 
are more liable to abuse; and what- 
ever else they do, do not aid to 
sustain his solvency, but rather 
add to its risks. It would be in- 
teresting to know what ratio exists 
with the great Scotch banks of 
issue, between their issue of notes 
on the one side, and their dealings 
by cheques and bills on the other. 

Prof. Price carefully analyses the 
banker’s operations and concludes 
that he is at bottom nothing but a 
broker for the transfer of debts. 
He needs capital to start with: so 
does a grocer. He needs gold, 
silver, and notes to pay balances 
with : so does a grocer. But he no 
more deals in ‘ capital’ than does a 
grocer. No one can create capital. 
That which the banker accepts and 
transfers is not capital, but the 
title to capital. Neither cheques 
nor bills nor credit are capital. 
Credit is permission to use the capi- 
tal of another; but if one uses it, the 
other does not. The banker re- 
ceives in deposit, or collects for his 
customers, sometimes solid money, 
but far oftener paper, which is a 
memorandum of indebtedness, and 
carries with it a right to money, 
either instantly or at a short inter- 
val of time. He either pays no in- 
terest to his customers,—who are 
then satisfied with his services as 
agent, collector, and guardian of 
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their funds, guardian also often of 
their documents, occasionally of 
their valuables; else he pays to 
them an interest smaller than he re- 
ceives from those whom he tempo- 
rarily accommodates. In the latter 
case he generally charges commis- 
sion on thecheques which they draw 
on him. This somewhat complicates 
his business, but is of little impor- 
tance to science. The allowing of 
interest is of course intended to 
allure depositors, and may involve 
danger, unless the rate be very low ; 
for it drives the banker more 
eagerly to seek those who need ac- 
commodation, and tempts him to 
give it too easily, lest he be an 
actual loser. Of course he tries to 
recover his loans at short intervals, 
yet they cannot possibly be re- 
covered on demand ; and he gene- 
rally has to pay his depositors on 
demand. It conduces much to his 
safety to pay a moderate interest 
on those deposits only which, it is 
agreed, shall be left with him for 
six months. Perhaps this arrange 
ment will hereafter become uni- 
versal. 

Cheques are understood by every- 
body; but not many of us have 
any familiarity with bills. Ricardo 
first taught in broad words that all 
foreign trade, ultimately and in the 
long run, resolves itself into barter. 
Unless a country has gold mines, it 
cannot be always paying out gold. 
On an average, gold will come back, 
as much as it goes out; so that, in 
a series of years, the goods sent out 
from the country exactly pay for 
the goods brought into it. This is 
the barter to which Ricardo alluded. 
And the alternate flow of gold is 
inevitable. For if gold came in for 
a long series of years—flow without 
ebb—it would become cheap with 
us, because superfluous. Like other 
articles of commerce it would be at 
length sent out to find a dearer 
market, until the equilibrium were 
established. Or conversely, if it 
had gone out until we sensibly felt 
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its want, its rarity here would raise 
its price, and soon bring it back. 
Only in case of war or revolution 
can any great fluctuation in gold 
happen. In war it is wanted in 
large masses by the providers of 
armies; it is paid to peasants, and 
it is long hoarded by them: in re- 
volution it is perhaps buried in the 
ground for safety.—Well; but let 
us go back to foreign trade: how 
does the merchant pay his foreign 
debts, and collect his foreign dues ? 
He draws a bill on his foreign 
debtor, and sells it: this becomes 
to merchants a sort of international 
currency, but it of course has no 
legal tender, and is accepted not 
without peril. To add to its safety 
it is endorsed by other names, 
names known and trusted. Such 
bills pass between two, three, or 
more nations, and are extinguished 
by exchanges; exactly, if they ex- 
actly balance one another; but if 
not, then at the season’s end, one 
country and another have a debt to 
pay; and it is paid in gold. The 
gold may be actual coin; but :f it 
be in ingots, of attested purity, this 
is quite as good. But all transmis- 
sion of gold involves loss. Insu- 
rance must be paid on it, as well as 
carriage; and provision must be 
made against stealing, as well as 
against the elements. A man who 
receives a great mass of gold with- 
out extraordinary preparations, may 
fear for his life. In London he is 
probably glad to get it into the 
bank cellars as quickly as possible, 
even though he may design to 
reship it as soon as convenient. 
Here is another reason why we do 
not send gold abroad easily and 
willingly. Every effort is first 
made to get bills; and when they 
are scarce, because we have sold to 
the foreigner less than we have 
bought, they fetch a premium. 
On this depends what is called the 
‘rate of exchange’ between nations. 

Foreign debts, as other debts, 
must be paid. We might be glad 
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if we could pay them in goods. 
We know we shall do so ere long: 
but the seller cannot ‘ order’ others 
to buy: he must wait till they are 
willing. Meanwhile, there is no 
choice but payment in gold. In- 
deed what do we keep the gold for, 
if not to pay balances of debt with 
it? That is its specific function, 
beyond what is wanted by the 
jeweller or gilder. If it had not 
this foreign use, inconvertible notes 
once made legal tender, wou!d serve 
us without producible gold. The 
express and urgent reason why we 
look with disdain on inconvertible 
notes, why they are sure to be de- 
preciated, is, because they are not 
legal tender to the foreigner; they 
never can pay foreign debts. Hence 
we may go so far as to say, that 
the primary paramount commercial 
use of gold is, to be sent abroad 
and there discharge the balances 
against us. It is the international 
metallic currency. If gold is 
periodically to come in, gold must 
periodically go out; else England 
will become like king Midas’s fabled 
realm. It must be added, that the 
Australianminesnow make England, 
like Mexico, to be a gold-producing 
country ; since the superfluous gold 
from Australia comes to England 
first, whatever be its further resting- 
place. Nor only so, but South 
American gold destined for the 
European continent, comes to Lon- 
don by our West Indian steamers, 
until its real owners—perhaps in 
Hamburgh or Genoa—demand it 
through their London correspon- 
dents. Nothing can be more de- 
lusive than to regard the movements 
of gold as necessarily of more im- 
portance to the ‘money-market’ 
than the movements of iron or 
cotton. To rejoice when gold 
comes in, and raise a wail when 
gold goes out (without knowing 
anything more about it than the 
simple fact) is an insanity. Pro- 
fessor Price is justified in treating 
it as neither more nor less than the 
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mercantile theory, which, since the 
time of Adam Smith, has been ex- 
ploded as the wildest of dreams. 
Gold is not only not the only wealth ; 
it is but one commodity out of 
a thousand, and is a very small 
fraction indeed of the whole. 

But is the departure of gold, 
however necessary and wholesome 
to the nation, never a. funereal 
warning to the merchant? In Scot- 
land never actually funereal, but 
certainly inconvenient. To the na- 
tion at large the export of gold to 
pay a balance of trade is but the 
salutary restoration of mercantile 
equilibrium, a mere ebb of the tide: 
but to the ship which is left on the 
strand, the ebb-tide may be uncom- 
fortable enough. This needs care- 
ful attention. When gold is lodged 
in London, merely in transit, of 
course its departure has no mer- 
cantile augury whatever. But if 
in consequence of our being unable 
to sell as much as we buy (which 
may happen, if for instance a great 
customer, like the United States, 
has impoverished itself by foolish 
trading, inexpedient application of 
industry, or destructive war) our 
merchants cannot get bills to pay 
their debts, the price of bills rises, 
at last they fail, and as a final 
necessity, gold must be paid out. 
The same thing happens, if we lend 
largely to the foreigner, and thus 
engage to make foreign payments. 
They who have to pay cannot get 
the gold without withdrawing de- 
posits largely from their bankers. 
This, as Professor Price insists, is 
the critical point. The bankers are 
stript of their means ; hence, when 
merchants who have no deposits, 
but only goods, come to them for 
‘accommodation,’ the bankers are 
shy of lending. Fear of involving 
themselves beyond their means, 
when even the greater firms feel 
the drain on them, universally 
lessens willingness to lend: on the 
other side, a perception that more 
are pressing for loans than the fund 
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for loans can yield, makes the mer- 
chants willing to pay higher. Thus 
the rate of discount is forced up. 
But in Scotland no solvent house 
is absolutely refused accommoda- 
tion, nor indeed, eacept in great 
crises, will it be refused in London. 
The cause of the difference must 
be presently explained at large, 
more especially as here we find it 
impossible to admit that Professor 
Price rightly applies his own prin- 
ciples. 

It has been seen that when 
through our indebtedness to the 
foreigner, or through our large 
lending to the foreigner, gold is 
sent abroad, those who send the 
gold have to draw out deposits, 
and more or less cripple their 
bankers. Prudence then commands 
the bankers to be very circumspect, 
to hold tighter and charge higher, 
and the merchant who wants ac- 
commodation is pinched by it. 
‘Money’ is proclaimed to be 
‘scarce;’ a short phrase, which 
means, that men who have goods, but 
no deposits, find it hard to get per- 
mission to draw cheques; hard also 
to sell their bills, or get them endorsed. 
(Professor Price vehemently de- 
nounces this use of the word Money. 
We are not sure that is inaccurate. 
It means, ‘ such media of exchange 
as will furnish coin when wanted.’ 
At any rate science will not explode 
the phrase, but must carefully in- 
terpret it.) High discount goads 
Londoners into grumbling and 
moralising and plentiful theorising, 
concerning cause and effect, law 
and economy. They are not just 
then in a calm and _ philosophic 
mood: so the writer of a ‘City- 
article’ addresses himself to the 
task of soothing their annoyance, 
flattering their prejudice, and per- 
haps reproducing in the columns of 
a newspaper the wise speculations 
which he heard from them in the 
morning. ‘The departure of gold, 
being the phenomenon which pre- 
cedes the ‘ tightness’ of the market, 
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is proclaimed to be its cause; al- 
though it is no more the cause, than 
the fall in the barometer is the 
cause of a storm. To push the 
mercury up, would not avert the 
storm. We cannot undertake to 
gauge the wisdom of ‘ practical 
men.’ Professor Price may have 
information more accurate than we 
can claim. Perhaps intellects mud- 
dled in detail do really believe that, 
if only the gold could be kept in 
England, bankers whose deposits 
are running very short would not 
be slower to lend than usual; would 
not raise their rate of discount; and 
would cheerfully run the risk of 
having to bring their private estates 
into the market. Did he not so 
often and so confidently allege, that 
this is the fixed clear unmistakable 
doctrine of City-articles, City mer- 
chants and bankers, we should have 
accepted their formula as elliptical. 
That others have to pay a large 
foreign debt is the oriciIn of the 
high discount; the exportation of 
gold (or drain of gold, as it is then 
called) is consequence and open 
symptom, upon and after which the 
pinch of the market is felt. When 
they deplore the outflow of gold, 
we should have understood them 
simply to deplore the fact that the 
balance of trade was against them. 
But perhaps, as we said, Professor 
Price knows better what they mean, 
and they do mistake effect for 
cause. That there has never since 
1819 been any actual deficiency of 
gold, he declares with the utmost 
positiveness, and, we cannot doubt, 
with perfect truth. The bullion 
dealers always have a store; and he 
adds, that during the worst period 
of 1857 there was never less than 
twelve millions sterling lying idle 
in the Bank cellars. The lowering 
of the bankers’ deposits is the spe- 
cific cause of high discount, and of 
mercantile inconvenience. This can- 
not be removed by law: so far we 
agree with the Professor. But it 
can be exasperated by law: this he 
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appears most unaccountably to for- 
get, and practically to deny. 

Through ordinary gales navi- 
gators work with more or less toil, 
but with general success. At in- 
tervals comes a storm of great 
severity, which puts to the utmost 
strain both their ship and their 
skill. They ride within six inches 
of death. By a slight momentum 
they are saved or sink. So is it 
with merchants and bankers. A 
little bad legislation, which in 
ordinary times is harmless, perhaps 
absolutely inoperative, may be guilty 
of frightful ruin atsuch times. To 
talk of ‘averages’ is not to the 
purpose. A ship that can only bear 
‘average’ waves is sure to founder : 
what would be thought of a law 
which forbade the navigator to rig 
himself as for tempests? Crises 
occur in which not merely payment 
is to be made for goods received, 
but, what is far worse, for goods 
wholly lost. In 1857 the wild 
mismanagements in the far West 
of America made a crash of ruin in 
New York, and suddenly impove- 
rished numbers of English houses 
to which they were deeply in debt. 
What are men to do (to put an 
extreme case), who are suddenly 
deprived of the greater part of their 
jloating capital, and have debts to 
pay? 

There is evidently but one reply. 
If they have fized capital, they must 
sell it, or raise money by mortgage 
upon it. When only one or two 
are thus distressed, sales may per- 
haps be made without very ruinous 
loss ; but when thedistress 1s general, 
to bid them to sell is like mockery. 
Who, in such times, among those 
who have free capital afloat, is 
likely to buy? So few, that the 
salecan only be effected at enormous 
loss; a loss such, as will probably 
entail total ruin a little later. Evi- 
dently the only reasonable advice, 
the only practical resource, is to 
mortgage. A mortgage may be 
drawn and executed in half a day 
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or much less; a sale, with all its 
surveys, advertisings, preparations, 
and auction may take weeks. Ina 
mercantile crisis, an hour is like a 
week. A house is dishonoured, 
which cannot pay on the day: and 
worst of all is the case of the banker. 
A man who has an estate worth 
30,0001, may perhaps induce a 
single creditor of 5,000l. to accept 
a mortgage for it; but a banker 
owes a great variety of sums toa 
large number of persons, all of 
whom may come upon him at once, 
and all ask of him current money, 
—that is, notes or coin. He must 
mortgage to one who can furnish 
him with notes or coin. This is the 
cardinal point. The nature of his 
trade is such, that he cannot 
possibly have money enough to pay 
all his depositors at once, lend as 
cautiously as he may. His shop is 
like a powder-mill. It is safe, so 
long as its specific fire is kept aloof; 
but it may explode at a spark of 
distrust. And like an exploding 
store of powder his calamity is a 
calamity to hundreds or thousands 
wholly unconnected with him. 
Surely if ever the legislator ought 
to be careful not to aggravate a 
perilous disaster, this is the case. 
Scotland has gone with wonderful 
safety through all such times 
(p.135); and with Scotland our 
legislation has never tampered. Is 
the connection of the two facts pure 
accident ? 

We thoroughly agree with Pro- 
fessor Price, that imprudence and 
gambling must expect their penalty, 
and law cannot avert them; nor do 
we at all say that law ought to try 
to avert them. Probably it could 
only avert them by damage to some 
one else. But, indisputably, un- 
wise law may make bad worse; 
may spread calamity wider than 
it needs to spread, may forbid its 
kindly alleviation. Traders can- 
not be omniscient. With their 
utmost care, they must sometimes 
make grave mistakes, either as to 
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the distribution of their wares, or 
as to the persons whom they trust. 
They may be innocently drawn into 
a whirlpool by the infatuation of 
distant foreigners, or by the break- 
ing out—yes, and also by the sud- 
den termination—of a war. It 
must not be made a crime to try 
to aid them. Now if anything is 
clear both a priori and a posteriori 
in this matter, it is—that in-every 
great and sudden destruction of 
floating capital, a large creation of 
paper or parchment documents, 
based upon valuable property, and 
making a new currency small and 
great, is instantly desirable. These 
documents constitute their confes- 
sion of indebtedness. We do not 
know how to believe that Professor 
Price does not see this, or that he 
denies it; but if he saw it as we 
see it, and had it present to his 
mind, he could not write as he 
does. We fear that by his lan- 
guage he will make ‘practical 
men’ raise a new outcry about 


the ‘hardheartedness’ of political 


economists. When merchants or 
bill-brokers have property but not 
‘money, to meet their engage- 
ments, or bankers are hard pressed 
by alarm rising among their deposi- 
tors,—in the midst of a crisis which 
began by the exhaustion of bills on 
the foreigner, and by an outflow 
of gold ;—he bids the distressed to 
go and ‘buy gold of the bullion- 
merchant ;’ after which, no doubt, 
they could get notes at the Bank 
for their bullion;—for we now 
speak of London. But the Pro- 
fessor does not explain with what 
they are to buy. With cheques? 
But at such a time cheques are 
probably exhausted or distrusted. 
With bills? If they happen to 
hold first-rate bills, these may be 
as good as notes; but bills which 
were excellent three days back, may 
be suspected to-day, and not nego- 
ciable. With consols, in one place 
the Professor suggests; but in- 
stantly confesses that the holders 
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of gold are not certain to accept 
consols in payment. He therefore 
bids the unfortunates to sell their 
consols at any loss whatever, and 
get . . . wedo not distinctly know 
what, whether cheques or notes. 
As said above, to sell at a vast 
loss, may entail ruin a little later : 
but let us admit that it is a Incky 
thing for a debtor thus situated, if 
he happen to have consols, and can 
get for them such cheques as will 
bring him notes. Everybody has 
not consols. This is surely no 
crime. There are such things as 
lands and houses, tenements, shares 
in mills with machinery, or docu- 
ments of interest periodically duc 
for money lent to them. There is 
also such property as ships, mines, 
quarries, railway and dock shares, 
and shares in other companies in- 
numerable. If a man has lost so 
much of his floating capital, that he 
cannot pay his debts, and he igs im 
imminent danger of bankryptcy, is 
he to be forbidden by law from rais- 
ing money on such resources ? One 
might think such a thing was im- 
possible. Yet gince 1844, the law 
of England does forbid it (wonder- 
ful to say), if the Bank has nota 
certain quantity of corp! This it 
is, which makes City-men sigh after 
gold as a great panacea. To them, 
we fear, Professor Price’s rebukes 
and taunts at their puerility will 
seem to be heartless jibes. They 
find that the law of 1844 will not 
allow the man, who has property 
and urgently needs money, to get 
currency on the credit of that pro- 
perty, unless there is gold in the 
Bank: they therefore most natu- 
rally bewail the departure of the 
gold, and most justly condemn the 
law; for both of which our Pro- 
fessor unmercifully lashes them. 
Not that he supports that part of 
the law which they censure: he 
is far too clearsighted: but he has 
strangely made up his mind that 
all who have been ruined would 
equally have been ruined, if the law 
E 
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had not been made. It is impos- 
sible either to prove, or to disprove 
this. Assertion is cheap on both 
sides. As well may you discuss, 
whether a ship caught in a gale 
would have sunk, if this or that. 
Our sole question is: What is the 
TENDENCY of the law? And here 
we must go back a little into the 
history of English banking. 

While Scotch banking has al- 
ways been free, and always good, 
English banking has never been 
free. First, in the interest of one 
bank in Threadneedle Street, and 
to the great damage of the public, 
the law forbad more than six part- 
ners to any other bank ; deliberately 
planning to make all other English 
banks unsafe, lest any of them 
should compete with the one fa- 
voured bank. Next, it forbad to 
issue notes within sixty-five miles of 
London ; which again was solely in 
the interest of this same bank. Thus 
it concentrated responsibility and 
pressure on a single firm, and made 


its errors (whether it erred in laxity 
or in tightness) more widely mis- 


chievous. Such a protégé was ex- 
pected to be compliant. Its bullion 
was taken out of its hand for the 
convenience of the government ; 
and when, in consequence, it could 
not cash its notes, the Bank Re- 
striction Act was passed in 1797, 
absolving the Bank from the duty 
of keeping its promises. In 1802, 
the directors desired to resume 
specie payment, but the King’s 
ministers would not permit it. 
When the Bank was thus made 
permanently irresponsible, human 
nature could not resist the tempta- 
tion to lend freely and enrich itself 
by discounts with but slight care 
of details. ‘Money’ became very 
‘cheap.’ Country banks were 
easily set up. The law forbad 
more than six partners. Plenty of 
them were necessarily very weak. 
Imprudence and speculation were 
ever on the increase ; and Pro- 
fessor Price reproaches the English 
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for not being as good bankers as 
the Scotch! The Scotch, forsooth 
(p. 128), ‘ were good bankers, and 
kept their money ; the English were 
bad bankers, and lost it.’ That, ac- 
cording to him, is the whole diffe- 
rence. If the law give a high pre- 
mium to paper-boats, and the shores 
are strewn with wrecks, does the 
sight suggest no moral but the bad 
seamamship of Englishmen? Was 
it really English blood that was to 
blame, and not the bad English 
legislation? Highly as we esteem 
the Scotch, we do- not think the 
difference of our temperaments and 
of our wisdom so vast. But it is 
utterly unfair to compare us with 
them, while we are so crippled with 
vicious law. No one (as we said at 
the beginning) is anywhere to be 
found, who approves the legislation 
of those days. In 1809, great dis- 
asters arose ; and when by the peace 
of 1814 the seas were thrown open 
to foreigners, a mercantile hurri- 
cane afflicted England and Ireland. 

In 1819-22 the great bank of 
Threadneedle Street returned to 
specie currency and convertible 
notes. Next, leave was given to 
have any number of partners in a 
bank ; but unlimited liability was in- 
sisted on, while the holders of Bank 
Stock were favoured by exemption 
from such responsibility. In 1825 
and 1837 destructive panics took 
place, but in neither was the Bank 
of England involved. Not only was 
there no run on it, but the public 
eagerly accepted its notes as equi- 
valent to gold; indeed, in 1825, 
which was the severer of the two 
crises, its one-pound notes stilled the 
tumult, and saved the mercantile 
world. Evidently the only fault 
then imputable to the Bank was, too 
much caution, too great slowness to 
make advances.—It was a marvel- 
lous feat of logic, to deduce from 
such facts; that the Bank of Eng- 
land could not be trusted to issue 
notes at her discretion, though the 
risk was her own; and that, after 
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an arbitrary figure was reached in 
her issues, she must not in future 
rescue falling houses, unless so 
many should first fall as to extort 
from the Ministry of the day a sus- 
pension of the law. 

But such is the celebrated Act of 
1844, which was devised, as is be- 
lieved, by Lord Overstone, though 
Sir Robert Peel has the great re- 
sponsibility for it. Professor Price’s 
treatment of this Act is the weak 
part of his lectures. By all his 
principles he is bound to condemn 
it. It is condemned by all the 
greatest authorities. The West- 
minster Review, in a very vigorous 
and instructive article of 1858, gave 
in the list of its opponents Tooke 
and Newmarch, Thornton, Fullar- 
ton, Macleod, James Wilson, and 
J. Stuart Mill. This Act of 1844 
turns the issue of notes into a 
purely mechanical operation, over 
which the directors of the Bank 
have no control whatever; so that 
notes, like coin, are a Government 
currency. Moreover it fixed a maxi- 
mum for the total issue of notes by 
existing private bankers, and for- 
bad all issue by future banks. 

Let us now see what is the na- 
tural and necessary tendency of the 
Act when a severe crisis arises. 
To test it, we have only to imagine 
a clearly possible case. Suppose 
that the Bank has already issued as 
many notes as the law allows, and 
that a great banking house, which 
has among its partners property 
worth a million, and holds deposits 
that cannot be claimed for six 
months worth two millions more, 
is subjected to a panic from deposi- 
tors of a third million and finds its 
reserves of coin and notes running 
short. If it can get to-day or to- 
morrow a single additional hundred 
thousand pounds, it may come out 
triumphant, still the waves, and to- 
morrow be in smooth water. If it 
cannot get it within a few hours it 
may be forced to suspend; and 
even if in another fortnight it dis- 
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charge everything in full, that can- 
not be foreseen by the public. Its 
suspension may so spread alarm, 
that a run follows on weaker houses 
and many of them come down in a 
crash. Now, if any philosopher, 
seeing the contingency of such 
events, totally deprecate banking, 
and utterly censure the credit-sys- 
tem, we have great sympathy with 
such a view. It may be a very 
otiose admission (Prof. Price will 
not thank us for it), but we will 
admit ;—perhaps it would have been 
better not to have bankers at all; 
or, again, perhaps a time will come 
when we shall get rid of them. 
But if we are to have banking, and 
while we have it, we must guard 
against its explosiveness as we do 
against gunpowder. He would be 
a great fool who should enact, that 
if any one seesatrain of fire, running 
towards a powder-mill, he must not 
trample it out, but must go and 
tell the Queen’s ministers of it. 
What else is it to enact, that in 
times of high mercantile danger, 
the directors of the Bank shall 
have no control over the notes 
which they issue at their own risk, 
but if they please they are at liberty 
to petition the Ministry of the day 
to suspend the Act? Practically, 
the Bank of England will not take 
such a step until after great and 
avoidable calamities, nor without 
the concurrence of the London 
banks in general. Time must be 
lost, both in getting that concur- 
rence and in securing a Cabinet con- 
sideration of the subject; thus days 
are wasted while hours are precious. 
For anything that the legislator 
could know, a banking-house may 
have estates worth ten millions 
sterling, yet be unable to get a hun- 
dred thousand pounds of notes and 
coin upon the credit of its estates 
in three days’ time, though not to 
have it in one day may bring it to 
the verge of ruin by a panic among 
depositors. We say, ‘it may be 
unable ;’ for when the bank which 
E2 
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alone is allowed to issue notes, is for- 
bidden to issue notes, the only chance 
with the distressed banker is, to go 
begging for the loan of notes from 
others who have laid them up for 
their own needs—beg for them at 
a time when every banker is trying 
to increase his reserves, and even 
great houses tremble for them- 
selves. Is this a conjunction of 
affairs in which the great central 
Bank of England is likely to be im- 
prudent? in which it cannot be 
trusted with its own interests ? 
The minister who added to his Act 
the clause which gives to the Minis- 
try of the day the power to suspend 
the Act, betrays that he had no 
confidence in its good working; 
that he knew it was wholly ten- 
tative, as indeed it rests on no 
intelligible principle. It was first 
put to trial in 1847, when the na- 
tion had invested so inordinate a 
mass of floating capital in the fixed 
form of incipient railways, that 
‘money’ was painfully deficient. 


The gold in the Bank also flowing 
out, bankers began to increase their 
reserve of notes, and ‘ accommoda- 


tion’ became difficult. After much 
agitation and much ruin the Act 
was suspended ; the private bankers 
at once ceased to hoard the notes, 
and, to every one’s surprise, no 
more were wanted. In 1857, ina 
similar storm, 800,000l. of notes 
sufficed to still the elements. The 
smallness of the sum indicates how 
extremely unwise is a fixed and ar- 
bitrary restriction. It is like pre- 
scribing by law how to navigate a 
ship in a gale. A foot’s breadth 
of canvas, more or less, may de- 
cide life or death. In 1866, when 
the mercantile ruin was caused by 
the flagitious mismanagement of 
two great houses, we may now well 
believe that nothing could have 
saved them. The Bank, when per- 
mitted to lend, declined to lend; 
so that no harm was done by sus- 
pending the Act, which was thus 
proved to be perfectly needless. On 
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the other hand, it necessarily in- 
creased alarm and agitation, until 
it was suspended. 

Every one who remembers the 
Anti-Corn-Law struggle knows how 
bitterly the Duke of Wellington’s 
sliding scale of duties was resented. 
The fraud on the merchant, who 
expected one duty and encountered 
another, was unbearable ; and drove 
him to counter artifices and endless 
speculation. He warehoused his 
corn, and held it back in hope of a 
lower duty, and at last brought it 
into the market in mass; then down 
went the price, and up shot the 
duty, so that it was wittily said, the 
sliding scale would not slide, but 
only jump. On the other hand, if 
he had held too long, and a gene- 
rally good harvest followed, he was 
utterly ruined. The country was 
scandalised at a cargo of wheat 
being flung into the Thames by a 
despairing importer. Perhaps the 
very worst mischief caused by such 
artificial enactments, is the specula- 
tion about prices which they make 
inevitable. Professor Price justly 
ridicules the over-inquisitive anxiety 
with which merchants watch ‘the 
drain of gold,’ but this is the fruit 
of the law, which subjects ever- 
varying trade to an artificial for- 
mula, fixed by ingots of gold in the 
Bank cellars. As an acute writer 
summed up the events of 1857: 


The progressively increasing demand for 
accommodation was in great part due to 
the conviction that, in consequence of the 
Bank Act, there would shortly be no ac- 
commodation at all, Men who had bills 
coming due, saw that, by the time they 
were due, the Bank would discount only at 
higher rates, or not at all; they therefore 
decided to lay in beforehand the means of 
meeting these bills. The hoarding, thus 
induced, not only intensified pressure onthe 
Bank, but took both gold and notes out of 
circulation. At last, as in 1793 and 1825, 
when it was understood that loans could be 
had, instantly loans were not wanted ; [for 
men ceased to hoard.] The fact that the 
panic quickly subsided when the Act was 
suspended, denotes that the Act had in 
great measure produced it. 
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City men, who are not sound 
economists, do yet discern that the 
Act causes speculation, speculation 
causes hoarding, hoarding causes 
deficient currency, alarm, more 
hoarding, and rising discount. They 
blame the Act, and their advocates 
in the press flatter and soothe them 
by talk which to Professor Price is 
flummery. But if he would unde- 
ceive them as to the nonsense, he 
must concede all that they have of 
good sense; and unite with them in 
condemning a sliding-scale which 
was introduced wantonly, rests on 
no principle, contradicts both science 
and practice, is, ordinarily, quite 
inoperative, but the moment it 
wakes into activity, excites baneful 
hoarding, torments the merchant 
and the banker, and is wholly un- 
known, certainly undesired, in Scot- 
land. From 1819 to 1844, the 
Bank, as Professor Price emphati- 
cally admits, went on very well 
without Lord Overstone’s sliding 
scale. No one asked for it. Two 
men made it and imposed it. This 
vicious legislation is guilty of those 
speculative errorsin Citymen, which 
Professor Price deplores, exposes, 
and rebukes. 

He laments that after Adam 
Smith had, in appearance, thorough- 
ly exploded that mercantile theory 
which ascribed to gold occult and 
special properties, and regarded it 
as the only wealth; the old error 
has stolen back upon City men: a 
fact which he regards as highly dis- 
couraging to science. But, since 
when has the error come back? We 
believe we are right in saying, since 
1847, when the pinch of the Act of 
1844 was first felt. That Act treats 
gold as something exceptional. It 
allows notes to be issued on the 
security of gold, and of nothing but 
gold. It therefore recognises in 
gold, and practically affixes to it, an 
occult and special value. Men who 
do not look very deep into theory, 
but are forced to feel whatever the 
law imposes, value gold inordinately, 
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because the law so values it. Let 
us repeat: Professor Price distinctly 
and emphatically declares, that so 
far as the Bank of England is con- 
cerned, the law was not wanted at 
all, and has been utterly useless. 
He also thoroughly approves the 
Scotch freedom, and refers with 
high general praise to the valuable 
paper of Mr. Charles Gairdner, of 
Glasgow, given in his ‘ Appendices.’ 
Now, among the questions which 
the ‘ Conseil supérieur du Com- 
merce de France,’ has propounded 
to Mr. Gairdner, the 26th runs thus: 
‘Is there advantage, or inconve- 
nience, in separating the issue de- 
partment from the discount depart- 
ment?’ Answer. ‘There does not 
appear to be any sound principle to 
justify the separation in question ; 
and the experience of its working 
by the Bank of England, has not 
proved it to be of any practical ad- 
vantage ; but, on the contrary, it has 
created on many occasions serious 
complications.’ 

We find it impossible to account 
for Prof. Price’s energetic refusal 
to admit what appears to us ob- 
viously and demonstrably to flow 
from his principles ; but we see very 
clearly the one principle on which 
we part from him. It might be 
supercilious in us to say, he does not 
understand, but he certainly does 
not admit, that a large destruction 
of floating capital calls legitimately 
for a temporary increase in floating 
paper, in order to bridge over the 
time which must intervene before 
property can be sold in a fair 
market, and debts paid by fixed 
capital, if sale is ultimately essen- 
tial. To be deeply mortgaged per- 
manently, is an unhealthy position 
alike for a landowner or a millowner ; 
but to be deeply mortgaged for a 
few months in order to avoid sale 
in a market where there are hardly 
any buyers, is certainly very rea- 
sonable. Besides, bills held by a 
firm may be suspected and unavail- 
able to-day, yet may be found sound 
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in another month. Until the worst 
is known, the vacuum must be filled 
by borrowing on property, not by 
selling it. Allusion was made above 
to the events of 1793. The Govern- 
ment offered in that year Exchequer 
bills to those who could give good 
security—a device as old as Tiberius 
Cesar—and in the modern, as in 
the ancient case, it was successful 
in instantly stopping panic. Prof. 
Price in one passage confesses that 
the sale of private estates can- 
not be effected quickly enough to 
meet the needs of a panic.! He 
wants merchants and bankers to 
conduct their business entirely upon 
their floating capital. This they 
greatly prefer; immeasurably. No 
one likes to mortgage property. Or- 
dinarily every trader looks to his 
unsold goods and his balances at 
the banker’s, or his freely marketable 
bonds and bills, as his moving 
power. But if calamity swallows 


up a man’s floating capital, then to 
forbid him to raise ewrrency for the 


payment of his debts from his fixed 
capital of every kind, is not only an 
unintelligible cruelty and injustice 
to him, but it makes him a circle 
from which ruin spreads to others. 
The English law acts the part of 
‘dog in the manger,’ it will not 
give help itself, and will not let 
others give help; hence, in the 
agony of a crisis, a trader may be 
poor and perishing, for want of gold 
and notes, in spite of real affluence. 
The dread of getting into this posi- 
tion makes all shorten sail,when they 
see the approach of the cloud which 
threatens a squall. They summon 
in their debts, refuse to lend, and 
increase their store of those notes 
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which before long may be unattain- 
able. A law which holds over 
the market such a threat must cer- 
tainly aggravate, and may some- 
times cause, calamity. Prof. Price 
(p. 173) astonishingly argues that 
two or three millions of notes out of 
forty can never be of importance 
one way or other. He records the 
fact that 800,000l. sufficed to bring 
matters right in 1857 (p. 148), and 
says it proves nothing against him, 
because the sum is so trifling. He 
looks to the ratio which the ‘fluctua- 
tions’ of the currency bear to the 
general mass! As well say, waves 
forty feet high cannot have over- 
whelmed a ship ; for forty feet bears 
a small ratio to the depth of the 
Atlantic. As well say, a basin- 
ful of water cannot have extin- 
guished a train of fire, and saved a 
powder-mill from explosion; for the 
quantity of inflamed powder, which 
it is pretended to have extinguished, 
was but the ten-thousandth part of 
that which the mill contained,—and 
after all, it was only a basinful of 
water. 

It is proverbially the last straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. Ten 
sovereigns in hand may at the close 
of a day save a great banking- 
house from the ignominy of suspend- 
ing payment, and tranquillise the 
morrow’s panic. Just because no 
one can foresee how great results a 
small deficiency may cause, there- 
fore it is insanity in the legislature 
to enact a ‘hard and fast line,’ 
which neither rests nor can rest on 
any scientific reason. The ‘rule of 
thumb’ from a very unscientific but 
experienced bank-manager is be- 
yond measure preferable to a blind 


1 Yet elsewhere (p. 79) he wonderfully says: ‘In the very worst, in 1847, in 1866, no 
banker who had salable property, and therefore (!) the means of buying sovereigns and 
notes, was, or could have been (!), under any difficulty to procure them.’—We entirely 
protest against and disavow the Professor's delusive, gratuitous, and vexatious interchange 


of the words buy and sell. 


They are not at all identical, nor interchangeable. 


To change 


Sell into Buy, viciously assumes that a seller can initiate sale, whereas he cannot ‘ order,’ 
he can but ‘offer,’ plead, advertise, tout or puff. Tho buyer is he who ‘orders.’ The 
buyer wants a definite commodity, the seller wants only some current medium of exchange. 
The buyer presents that medium, which gives him the initiative. 
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and dead Act of Parliament. It 
avails not to say,—as does our Pro- 
fessor vehemently and frequently,— 
that if the bank had issued notes, 
the public would not have retained 
them. How does he know that? 
How can he possibly prove it? 
What ‘ would have been,’ we do not 
undertake to prove; though, when 
people hoard notes, they may retain 
them far longer than could have 
been conjectured. The additional 
800,000l. of 1857 were retained; and 
five millions in 1825. Moreover, 
such argument evades to notice, 
what is the attested fact, and what 
might a priori be expected,—that 
dread of the operation of the law 
causes hoarding, causes the desire 
of more notes. Again, suppose for 
a moment that the ruin would have 
been just the same, even without 
the law; then one evil of the law is, 
that the imprudent can screen their 
imprudence by laying the blame on 
the law.—Bankers and merchants 
see, as well as feel, that the law, so 
fur as it does anything, does pre- 
cisely the opposite of what common 
sense requires. Every fact on record 
goes to prove that they are right; 
and they do not deserve to be put 
down as ignoramuses, even if many 
City men talk nonsense about the 
export of gold. 

To sum up against Lord Over- 
stone’s sliding scale. To have too 
much note currency is well provided 
against while notes are convertible; 
to have too little, in a trading com- 
munity, under our credit system, 
where rich men are great creditors 
and great debtors, means, in a crisis, 
undeserved ruin to thousands. How 
much is ENOUGH, no one can say ab- 
stractedly. In a country of chronic 
distrust, as Turkey or recent Spain, 
even coin is buried, and nothing is 
enough. In a spasm of distrust, a 
far larger currency than ordinary is 
needful. The law cannot possibly 
know how much is enough; for 
what is plentiful to-day, may be 
too little in halfa year. The Act 
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of 1844 has presumed that the fifteen 
millions which the Government 
happens to owe to the Bank, will 
be always enough note-currency for 
England. To call this ‘ presump- 
tion’ ‘ignorant’ would be feeble 
language. ‘Fatuous’ is rather the 
word; for there is no imaginable 
connection between the accidental 
debt of the Government and the 
need of an industrious people for 
currency. The legislator fancies 
that he knows how much is enough; 
perhaps he does know the average. 
But to fix the supply immovably, is 
to provide that in a time of DiIsTRUST 
ruin shall be double or tenfold. 

Has then the Act of 1844 no 
positive merit with Prof. Price ? 
It has. He tells us both what it 
has not done, and what it has done. 
He requests us to note the former 
well; therefore we extract his words, 
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I believe that not a single person ever 
suffered loss in Scotland from the non- 
payment of bank-notes; and we know this 
to be true of the Bank of England at 
all times when its notes were convertible, 
and not forbidden to be paid in gold. 
There never has existed any practical motive, 
much less any practical necessity, which 
called for a change in the systems of Scot- 
landand of the Bank of England. The Bank 
of England note, since the Bank Restriction 
Act was repealed, and payment on demand 
enforced by law, has enjoyed the most un- 
tainted reputation for solvency and credit, 
The Act of 1844 has not rendered the Bank 
of England note onz wut better or sounder 
or more deserving of circulation, than it 
was before that period. It is very desirable 
to note the fact well... .. The Act was 
designed as a remedy against drains [of 
gold]; an absurd and impracticable scheme. 
. . « [But] public opinion recognised that 
the paper-money issued by ‘hese [the 
country] banks did zo¢ fulfil the indispen- 
sable condition of solvency. . . . Bankers 
who conducted their business ill were mani- 
festly unfit persons to be entrusted with 
the function of supplying public money. . .. 
The remedy came in 1844; and whatever 
else may be said of the Act then passed, it 
is certain that so long as it remains in 
force, the special disasters of 1825 can never 
recur. 


The Act of 1844 has two different 
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parts, either of which may be de- 
stroyed, and the other left. The 
former operates solely on the Bank 
of England, and not on the country 
banks. The latter operates solely 
on the country banks and not on 
the Bank of England. The former 
alone has been generally censured 
in London. It destroys the con- 
‘rol of the Bank of England in every 
Jangerous crisis over the issues for 
which it is responsible, enacts a 
sliding scale, and decrees the abso- 
lute supremacy of gold. Professor 
Price declares that nothing of this 
was wanted. Nevertheless he de- 
fends this first part of the Act by 
the second part, which has no logi- 
cal connection with it whatever. 
The second part forbad new banks 
of issue, and limited the issues of 
those existing to the average of 
their recent circulation. This is 
surely a very lame defence of the 
first part of the Act. But neither 
have we any conviction that the 
Act deserves credit on the second 
head ; and the topic is not immate- 
rial, 

In 1823 the infamous Congress 
of Verona sent the French armies 
to destroy the constitution of Spain, 
which had been framed by the na- 
tion with English sympathy and re- 
cognition, when by our aid liberated 
from Napoleon I. Mr. Canning, 
then Foreign Secretary, was indig- 
nant in the extreme, but England 
alone could not act against Russia, 
Austria, Prussia and France. The 
Duke of Wellington was sent to 
Verona to protest: and, protest 
being vain, Canning ‘ called a New 
World into existence’ (according 
to his celebrated boast) ‘ to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ In short, 
he recognised the independence of 
the Spanish colonies, after stirring 
up President Monroe to pronounce 
thecelebrated declaration, that if the 
European monarchies endeavoured 
to reconquer them, it would not be 
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matter of unconcern to the Ame- 
rican Republic. In consequence 
English merchants rushed head- 
long into the new markets of Mexico 
and other new States, formerly co- 
lonies of Spain, still half-formed, 
ill-governed, ill-organised. With- 
out rightly knowing their wants, 
their roads, their means, or time to 
investigate their trustworthiness, 
shiploads of merchandise were 
poured in. The wonderful activity 
of trade in 1824-5 so delighted 
Mr. Robinson,' then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that his speeches 
earned for him the name, Prospe- 
rity Robinson. But as 1825 wore 
on, it became notorious that our 
goods had been flung away by mil- 
lions. First merchants, then country 
banks, then London banks suffered 
ruin and panics. But the cause of 
the ruin was not that the country 
bankers had issued too many notes, 
but that merchants had ignorantly 
and fatuously sent out too many 
goods. Now Professor Price accepts 
with praise an Act which forbad in 
future any NEW English banks from 
issuing notes at all, and left the oLp 
banks which alone ostensibly could 
be blamed, to continue their issue ! 
This also was nineteen years later, 
and after it had become lawful to 
have more than six partners. We 
can see no logical relations here 
at all. 

Moreover, as far as we can un- 
derstand, the unfrequency of panic 
to the distress of issuing banks has 
depended on quite a different cause, 
viz. the suppression of one-pound 
notes. A chief reason for suppress- 
ing them was, the facility which 
they gave to passing forged paper. 
But besides, poor and ignorant note- 
holders are most liable to panic, so 
that a bank issuing small notes is 
peculiarly exposed to a sudden run. 
Are we wrong in believing that 
this cause played a large part in 
the disasters of 1825, the bankers 
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having been previously brought low 
by the reckless trading of the mer- 
chants ?—On the whole, it does not 
appear to us that Professor Price 
makes out a case for either part of 
the Act of 1844. 

We think we need not apologise 
for dwelling so long on this Act. 
It is practically the main topic of 
these lectures: practically also the 
great subject for Parliament. The 
sliding scale sleeps for ten years at 
a time ; but no one can say when a 
new crisis will happen, which it 
may kindle to an explosion. We 
have, at length, a Prime Minister 
whose reputation in finance makes 
a reform of this Act morally pos- 
sible. Neither Russell, nor Aber- 
deen, nor Derby, nor Palmerston 
would have had courage to over- 
throw Sir Robert Peel’s financial 
work. Mr. Disraeli, indeed, has 
all the courage needful. We speak 
with respect for the point of view 
from which we think Sir Robert 
viewed the Act. His paramount 


object seems to us to have been, 
gradually to extinguish all private 
issues of notes; strip the Bank 
itself of their control; finally ab- 
sorb bank-notes into strictly Royal 
notes, and make the Royal currency 


twofold—notes and coin. He could 
not do this at once ; but he thought 
his successors would complete it. 
In the sliding scale, which is the 
peculiarly baneful part of the Act, 
he probably trusted to Lord Over- 
stone’s practical judgment. 

If ever Mr. Gladstone take up 
this question, he will insist upon 
dealing with it by clear scientific 
principles, without which it is im- 
possible for Parliament to reason 
about it, or know what is being 
done. Nothing forces the State to 
become our letter-carrier, nor to 
make our notes, nor, we may add, 
to make our coin. Merchants in 
Turkey sit loose to Turkish money, 
and make contracts in that of 
Spain or Austria, or in ducats of 
Venice, Holland, Russia. In old 
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Rome individuals coined copper, 
and large payments of the State | 
itself went on by Greek coin. In- 
deed those of us who are elderly 
can remember when copper coined 
by private firms circulated pretty 
freely in the market with the copper 
of George III. and George II. It 
is for the State to choose whether 
it will coin money or not, whether 
it will carry letters or not ; but if 
it forbid individuals to do these 
things, then it is bound to execute 
the task well and thoroughly itself. 
So, it is not bound to furnish bank 
notes ; but if it forbid private per- 
sons from this function, then it 
binds itself to do the work effec- 
tually, and make no arbitrary ex- 
ceptions. There is here an obvious 
possible compromise. The Govern- 
ment might issue gold notes itself, 
and make them legal tender, leaving 
it open to others to issue notes 
based upon any or every form of 
property. Acceptance of the latter 
class of notes would of course be 
optional. A minimum might be 
imposed on them, as said above, to 
avoid forgeries and public distress. 
By gold notes we understand trans- 
ferable notes, which attest that the 
holder is entitled to a certain sum 
of gold coin actually in store. The 
inscription on them might run 
thus : ‘ The bearer shall receive on 
demand [one hundred] gold sove- 
reigns reserved for his use in the 
Royal Mint.’ The advantages of 
paper money are twofold. The 
former is of very small compara- 
tive importance, viz., the saving of 
interest on the worth of the metal, 
when we employ paper to do the 
work of gold. Secondly, what is of 
more value, besides saving of wear 
to the gold, the paper is lighter, 
easier to carry or transmit, easier to 
conceal, easier also to trace if stolen. 
The second class of advantages are 
retained by gold notes, the former 
only is sacrificed. If a million’s 
worth of such notes were current, 
it would be instructive in every 
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crisis to observe whether they ever 
fetched a premium over those of the 
Bank. The experience of this cen- 
tury seems to assure us that they 
would not. If to have one million, 
or even twenty millions of gold 
sovereigns in store conduces to 
safety and dignity, we see no cause 
to moan, like a usurer, over the loss 
of the interest of the gold,—perhaps 
6d. a head per annum on our whole 
population. What is wealth for, 
if not to maintain safety and 
dignity? Sir Robert Peel moved 
in this direction in his celebrated 
Act. So far, we do not venture to 
disapprove ; but if the State re- 
strict its own notes to a gold basis, 
it must not forbid others from 
issuing notes (say of ten pounds 
or twenty pounds and upwards) 
upon the basis of all tangible pro- 
perty. Then distressed traders, 
who had property not instantly 
marketable, would get ‘ accommo- 
dation.’ But at present we do not 
know what the State consciously 
undertakes. By forbidding new 
banking houses, however strong, to 
issue notes, it seems to take that 
function entirely for its own ; yet it 
fulfils one side of it only, by limit- 
ing itselfto gold. Again: it makes 
the Bank of England note ordi- 
narily legal tender, as though it 
were State money; yet it is not 
State money, for the State does not 
guarantee it, and the Bank is at last 
bound to cash it. Bullion must be 
kept for all issues ubove 14 or 15 
millions. Why this limit? It is 
meant to be scientific, but it has no 
tendency to secure payment on de- 
mand. The sum in question is said 
to be the Government debt to the 
Bank; but if there were to be a 
universal run on the Bank for gold, 
those who needed the gold would 
insist on having it instantly. The 
ultimate responsibility of the Go- 
vernment would not save the Bank 
from bankruptcy. The whole is a 
chaos. It is not scientific, nor yet 
is it practical. It neither attempts 
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to estimate, as bank directors do, 
what reserve of gold suffices (which 
must vary from time to time) ; nor 
yet does it, like gold notes, honestly 
keep in store the representative of 
every note issued. How can a 
Parliament reason and compare 
opinions when there is no basis pro- 
posed to reason upon? An Act 
without a basis is a mere EDICT from 
a powerful minister, carried by the 
force of his character and of his 
majority. 

In Hungary, where many who 
are rich in land are deficient in 
marketable capital, it was attested 
by Kossuth that a land-bank was 
found very useful. If the English 
law did not interfere, who shall say 
that a great bank might not arise, 
supplementary to what we must 
call the Government Bank, and 
advance a new paper currency to 
those who could give security in 
any sort of property ? If this paper 
were payable in cash and Bank of 
England notes, not on demand, but 
at seven days’ sight, and the larger 
sums (say, five hundred pounds and 
upwards) at a month’s sight; such 
currency would, if perfectly honest, 
satisfy those depositors in common 
banks, who in a crisis withdraw 
their funds through terror: thus. 
the present bank-notes (payable on 
demand, and legal tender), would 
be economised. That the law should 
a priori forbid such possible deve- 
lopments, appears to be infatuation. 
Certainly its prohibitions impose on 
it grave duties, which it now neg- 
lects. But to find any principle 
in the present’mixing up of the 
Government with a private banking 
establishment, is impossible. 

Professor Price remarks on an 
error of generalising into which 
even Mr. J. Stuart Mill has fallen, 
in saying that the ‘ Money’ in the 
market is equivalent to the goods 
in the market. The proposition is 
evidently indefensible, even if money 
include cheques and bills. Professor 
Price gives useful prominence to 
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the strangely neglected fact, that 
coin and bank-notes are by far the 
least used of all the media of ex- 
change. To the market of the 
world they are what cash in the 
pocket is to one’s quarterly income : 
hence Professor Price calls them 
the ‘small change’ of the market. 
The vast mass of payments is made 
by cheques for the home trade, bills 
for the foreign trade. The London 
Clearing House alone, week by 
week, cancels cheques amounting 
to several millions sterling. As a 
telling fact, Sir John Lubbock’s 
analysis of nineteen million sterling, 
paid into his bank, is adduced. It 
consists of 18,395,000l. in bills and 
cheques, 487,000l. in bank-notes, 
only 118,o00l. in coin: that is, 
about 2/. 118. 3d. per cent. in bank- 
notes, and 12s. 5d. per cent. in coin. 
Justly may this be called the small 
change. But although this is the 
normal state, in which coin pays an 
ultimate balance only, yet in panic 
the cheques and bills have no sure 


basis; and no argument can be 
drawn from this interesting fact in 
disparagement of the necessity of 
such a note currency as can expand, 
if requisite, and forestall or instantly 
allay needless panic. 
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We do not wholly go along with 
Professor Price as to inconvertible 
notes. Perhaps from haste and in- 
advertence, he omits to notice (at 
least we cannot find any notice) 
that their inability to pay foreign 
debts is an essential cause of depre- 
ciation to them, whether they are 
few or many: hence no proof of 
their being ‘in excess’ can be 
founded on the fact of depreciation. 
We have very much to say here, 
but our limits forbid. The terrible 
mischief is the extreme difficulty of 
going back to specie payment, when 
the issue has been large. Whether 
notice be given or not given, the 
evils are great. If the depreciation 
is considerable, it is impossible to 
hinder speculation and hoardings, 
unless the return to specie payment 
be very sudden; which implies a 
large mass of gold already in hand. 
Onr transatlantic brethren have yet 
to show us another great example 
of skill and energy; and we trust, 
under their new and vigorous Presi- 
dent, Southern peace will be at last 
established, Southern industry re- 
vive, and large armies become need- 
less : after which they will not long 
leave their currency in disorder. 





A MIDNIGHT RIDE WITH HENRY THE SECOND 


ITH most of us grown-up peo- 
ple, our knowledge of history 
is rather a potential than a present 
knowledge. We know how to find 
something which, generally, will not 
be the something we especially want 
to find, in some book, about some- 
bodyinhistory. When I say ‘grown- 
up people,’ of course I make an ex- 
ception for the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and for the young men 
whom they examine, as these latter 
generally know a great deal about 
the names, dates, and facts in his- 
tory, during the three months pre- 
vious to their examination, and for 
some weeks afterwards. They soon, 
however, lapse into the state of 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
rest of us grown-up people. 

It is for this reason that I think 
it right to prefix some account of the 
historical personages who take part 
in the following conversation, and 
also to describe some of the circum- 
stances in which that conversation 
is supposed to have taken place. 

Henry Il. is, as far as I can 
discern, the greatest man who ever 
sat upon the throne of England. 
He was learned, eloquent, and, for 
a Plantagenet, very liberal in his 
views, a lov er of justice, and a man 
who took a great, 1 might almost 

say a furious, interest inall theaffairs 
of his kingdom. His was a most 
dramatic character. Influenced by 
every law of prudence, he was sub- 
ject at the same time to every gust of 
passion. At times more politic than 
Philip IT. of France, than Louis XI. 
of France, than Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, and than Ferdinandof Arr agon, 
Henry’ 8 soul was swept over and de. 
solated by passions which were un- 
known to those sovereigns. In his 
chamber he might have been seen 
gnawing the straw upon the floor, 
in the extremity of passion ; w hile 
at a council or a conference, who 
so wily, and so self-restrained, as 


Henry Fitz-Empress? One of the 
most loving of fathers, he was con- 
stantly at feud with his children: 
one of the most affectionate of men, 
he was most unhappy in his domes- 
tic relations. No prince ever sur- 


passed him—none, except Cesar, 
ever came near him—in clemency to 
the vanquished. Lord Byron, in his 
description of Lara, makes his hero 
indulge in rage the moment that he 
felt himself to be strong : 


Then rose the unleayened malice of his soul. 


With Henry, on the contrary, the 
moment he felt strong, and that his 
enemies lay at his feet, the prompt- 
ings of clemency, or, as those who 
take a lower view of his character 
would say, the dictates of prudence, 
were the only councillors his soul 
would listen to. 

The reader may be surprised at 
the character attributed to the Earl 
of Arundel in the following dramatic 
imaginary conversation. But when 
the writer was far more familiar than 
he is at present with the history of 
Henry II. he had come to the con- 
clusion, or at least formed the fancy, 
probably on some good grounds, that 
this earl’s character was of the kind 
described ; that he was eloquent, 
learned, witty, brave, and unambi- 
tious. It is certain that he was the 
most eloquent man of his time in 
England; that, after Becket’s death, 
he was Henry’s most trusted friend ; 
and it does not appear that he ever 
gained anything for himself, or 
cared to make a great figure in the 
world. 

When Henry attempted and suc- 
ceeded in the relief of Verneuil, one 
of the most notable incidents in that 
king’s contest with Philip of France, 
the Earl of Arundel, although the 
king was present—a man who could 

say a few strong words for himself— 
was entrusted to make the speech 
to the soldiery, and historians tell 
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us that the speech produced a great 
effect. 

John of Salisbury was the most 
learned Englishman of his time. 
He was foremost in all those 
branches of knowledge which were 
then in most repute with scholars: 
and he was even skilled inthe mathe- 
matics of thatday. He had been 
Thomas a Becket’s chief friend, and 
one who had contended most for the 
potency of the miracles wrought at 
Becket’s tomb. It may be consi- 
dered as an instance of Henry II.’s 
unbounded forgivingness that John 
of Salisbury is found to be riding 
with the king on terms of amity 
with him. 

These midnight rides were fre- 
quent with the king, whose personal 
activity was something fearful. In- 
deed these Plantagenet kings were 
the greatest travellers of their age : 
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and it was never to be known when 
or where they would pounce down 
upon some rebellious province of 
their vast kingly estate, or upon 
some refractory great vassal of the 
crown. 

I suppose the following conversa- 
tion to have taken place after the 
death of Henry’s two elder sons, and 
that it immediately preceded the 
conference which he held at Gisors 
with Philip of France and Richard 
Coeur de Lion. At this conference 
the betrayal to him of his son John’s 
treachery slew the great king, who, 
up to that moment, had believed in 
the love and fidelity of John. The 
terms offered by Count Richard’s 
messenger are very nearly those 
which were most cruelly propounded 
by Richard to his sovereign and 
father at this memorable conference 
at Gisors. 


T'ime—about three o’clock in the morning. 
Place—the high road from London to Canterbury. 


Persons. 


King Henry II. of England. 


The Earl of Arundel (his favourite minister) and other nobles. 


Father John of Salisbury. 


A body guard of a hundred horsemen, most of them knights of King 


Henry’s household. 


The King, preceded by one horseman, is riding alone in front of the 
rest. 


Earl of Arundel. How moodily 
he rides along, and slowly too, 
which is not his wont. 

Father John. The saints be 
praised for it. I wot not how you 
men-at-arms like these midnight 
journeys, but to me it seems a 
wicked waste of that good darkness 
which gives good Christians some 
repose. 

Earl of Avundel. Aha, father! 
This is different work from abbot’s 
ambling on bright summer days, to 
gain an appetite for the refection, 
which their reverend lordships do 
not consider to be the least happy 
event of the day. 

Father John. Profane gibing, Sir 
Earl, is that unlawful exercise of 


tongue in which the Earl of Arundel 
was ever noted for proficiency. I 
much misdoubt me if thy gibings 
have not had a very evil effect upon 
thy master. 

Earl of Arundel. Not a whit, not 
a whit! Our king borrows his 
thoughts from no man. Would that 
sometimes he did! And if you have 
Becket in your thoughts (I forget, 
I should have said Saint Thomas) 
lever strove to keep peace between 
those two, bidding each note how 
each was but the counterpart of the 
other: how the king would have 
been the most turbulent priest in his 
dominions had he been priest instead 
of king; and how the priest, the 
most unpriest-led king, had he been 
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king instead of priest. But that is 
the way of the world, that men hate 
those who are most like themselves. 

Father John. Wise in thy gene- 
ration as the serpent—would I 
could add, great Karl, harmless as 
the dove. 

Earl of Arundel. We leave the 
harmlessness to priests and monks, 
my good father; and their sublime 
mildness and innocence have made 
the Christian world that enlarged 
dove-cot which it shows itself to 
be at present. 

Father John. Thy jeers are point- 
less, witty Earl. It is the temporal 
rulers—kings and statesmen—who 
disturb the world. What peace 
there is in it belongs to us; and is 
our doing. 

Earl of Arundel. 1 have made a 
bad choice amongst the paths of life. 
Indeed we mostly find when we have 
passed the meridian age of forty, 
that we have chosen the wrong path. 
I should have been a monk, and 
thou a man of arms. Iam, as you 
would say, so little given to peace; 
and thou must own, Father John, 
that fighting with spears is such an 
innocent pastime compared with 
fighting with pens. Now that poor 
monk of Reading whom you 

King Henry. Arundel, Father 
John, come hither. 

Iam now as a king should be, 
having, on myright hand, the wisest, 
and, on my left hand, the most 
learned, man in my dominions. I 
would fain have their aid in re- 
solving a question which has much 
troubled my poor brain throughout 
this night. Is gratitude a monastic 
virtue ? 

Earl of Arundel. I regret that 
your Highness should have wasted 
upon such a theme thought which 
might, perhaps, have been better 
spent upon affairs of State. I have 
studied the rules of all the Orders, 
and I do not find any mention of 
this insignificant and worldly virtue, 
gratitude. So learned a sovereign 





must know that the word ‘ virtue’ 
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is Pagan, wholly Pagan. I can 
assure your Highness that that par- 
ticular virtue is not recognisedin 
any of your monasteries. 

Father John. Sir Earl, your learn- 
ing is of a lower hemisphere than 
that which is to be gained in the 
service of the Church. We do not 
know of virtues; your gibe is so 
far right; but we do know of 
graces, which include all virtues, 
though we name them not. If the 
world were Christian, there would 
be no such thing as gratitude. 

farl of Arundel. It would be a 
pleasant world to live in, then. 

Father Joln, There would be no 
such thing as gratitude, I say, for 
all such minor feelings, duties, and 
affections would be absorbed in 
Christian love, 

King Henry. By the splendour of 
God (as my great-grandfather would 
have said) but the monk says well. 

Father John. There is no one who 
values praise from your highness 
more than I do; but it would be 
more welcome to my ears, if unac- 
companied by any adjuration. 

King Henry. By our Lady of 
Fontevrault, but he has said well 
though, Arundel. 

Earl of Arundel, The subject of 
ingratitude, my liege, has doubtless 
been well thought over by most 
monks in our time. 

Father John. It may be presump- 
tuous ; but I think I see what the 
pregnant question of your Highness 
aims at; and I would humbly say, 
that there are sacred duties which 
supersede all gratitude to earthly 
personages. 

King Henry. The heartsof princes, 
my good father, are not read quite so 
easily as you would tell your beads. 
I was not thinking, as you suppose, 
of my old enemy and your old 
friend, the newly made saint; and, 
indeed, I am sure we are friends 
now. If Becket looks down upon 
me now, he pities me. We are like 
two mummers who have played the 
principal parts in a great world- 
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drama. One has been the Emperor, 
the other the Soldan; and fierce 
has been the battle between the 
two opponents ; but the mumming 
is over, and they are brothers again, 
the chief result of all their labours 
and their struggles having been to 
amuse the populace. 

No: I was not thinking of my 
once-loved friend and comrade, 
Becket. No: nor as you sup- 
pose, Sir Earl, of my ungrateful 
children, as children, for when we 
think what a world it is into which 
we have brought our children, any 
conduct on their part to us can- 
not be held to be ingratitude. I 
was only thinking of my vassal for 
Aquitaine and Normandy, of Count 
Richard of Poitou—not of my son 
Richard of England. I have sup- 


ported this vassal against France, 
against his own vassals, against 
his brothers: and now a common 
hatred makes France and Richard 
such loving friends, far more loving 
than brothers, that they have slept 


in the same room, shared the same 
couch—their nightly prayers, good 
youths, a litany of curses upon me, 
I doubt not. Was this ingratitude 
on Richard’s part his exercise of 
duty to a higher power, Sir Monk ? 
Would I had been a monk, for then 
I could always have reconciled my 
conscience to my conduct. These 
things are enough to make even a 
wise man foam at the mouth. 

Earl of Arundel. No, no, my 
liege, not a wise man. Shall I be 
permitted to lay beforeyour highness 
a point of wisdom in which, to my 
poor thinking, the greatest men, 
even great kings, have proved to be 
deficient ? 

King Henry. Certainly, Arundel. 
Nothing, I know, delights you more 
than to speak covertly against your 
king, and to twine your subtle cords 
of worldly wisdom into a scourge 
for him. Indeed, what are we kings 
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madé for, but to furnish provender 
for the idle talk of our loving sub- 
jects, not always rounded off with 
loyal praise and adulation—that is, 
when they are not in the presence- 
chamber. 

In the Court and at the schools 
you do but rise to eminence— 


Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias. 


And then, forsooth, we are set 
down in their chronicles—blackened 
or whitened, crows or doves—as 
their devious fancy guides their 
errant pens. And few such honest 
chroniclers there are as the good 
clerk! of our royal chapel, who, when 
describing his annals of our race 
says frankly of his work : 


Ne tot manconge, ne tot voir.” 


But who shall say, in after times, 
which is the manconge and which the 
voir ? You see, Sir Earl, if it pleased 
us, we could speak in your vein too. 

Proceed. 

Earl of Arundel. When Wisdom 
stings, she always gains the evil 
name of satire. 

What I would say, my liege, is 
this ; and I presume to commend 
my saying to the especial notice of 
your highness. It is a pure waste 
of spiritual force to indulge in wrath 
that leads to nothing, and profits 
nothing. Wrath, to be of any use, 
should be spread over a large sur- 
face. Whereas there are those who 
lavishly consume it all at once, to 
their own detriment, who lose the 
command of themselves without 
gaining any command over other 
people. It is as when a torch is 
over-steeped with pitch, and it all 
flares up at once, creating danger 
for the present, and ensuring dark- 
ness for the future. 

Now your Highness has once 
already, since the commencement of 
our journey, called in the Fates and 
Furies (half-aside—How shall I trim 


' Robert Wace of Jersey. See Mackintosh’s History of England, vol. i. p. 173. 


2 “Not all lies, not all truth.’ 
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it into courtier phrase?) to avenge 
your cause, and curse with you ; and 
there will doubtless be one or two 
more such happy meetings of passion 
and sorrow before we reach the place 
of conference, and meet King Philip 
and Prince Richard; thus wasting 
your royal health, so dear to all your 
subjects, and not the least so to one 
who rides beside you, though he is 
thought to be a hard man, and an 
unsparing councillor. Then, when 
by policy, or stratagem, or arms, the 
confederates lie at your mercy, who 
so meek and mild (fitter to be a 
monk than a monarch, that is if 
monks were what they ought to be), 
as King Henry? Now if a good 
wholesome turmoil of the blood had 
not been expended all at once, there 
might have remained sufficient pas- 
sion to have sustained and directed 
policy. 

King Henry. And this is the way 
in which my clemency is misinter- 
preted! I scorn to trample upon 
son or foe (why should I make this 
difference?) when he is on the 
ground, and at my mercy. Besides, 
Sir Earl, I would be loved. I feel 
you smile, though the scant moon- 
light does not show itto me. Cold, 
irresponsive man! You can live 
without love! I cannot; and I 
am loved. There is Adelais, dear 
Adelais ; there is Geoffrey, not the 
one that rebelled against me, but 
my Geoffrey, my own Geoffrey. 
Natural sons they call them, and 
properly; for what, in contrast, 
often are the others? And John 
too, John is mine. His gentle 
mother, my dear wife, has not been 
able to corrupt his fidelity to me 

The Earl of Arundel backs his horse 
suddenly, plucks Father John by the 
sleeve, and whispers, For your life do 
not undeceive him. 

King Henry. What are youmutter- 
ing there? Some sarcasm more 
biting than the rest. It must be 
bitter indeed if Arundel dares not 
give it ample utterance. 

The Earl of Arundel. The good 
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father entirely agrees with me, your 
highness, and says that good wrath 
is too precious a thing to be thrown 
away. 

King Henry. You conspire against 
me, you two. Fora brief moment 
you may retire, Father John, and 
instruct our men-at-arms in monkish 
lore. You will find you must 
begin at the beginning with them. 
(Father John retires.) 

A good man, and a learned man; 
but walled-in. Cloistered wisdom! 

This crusade, Arundel: it sits, 
like some foul nightmare, a weight 
of misery upon our soul. We are 
pledged to it; yes, we are pledged 
to it; but what a folly—the folly 
of giants, (a weak race, giants!) 
gigantic folly. There comes a mad- 
ness on mankind—in each age an 
especial madness suited to the time 
—and even kings must bow to it, I 
fear. Expend your wit upon it, and 
not upon your king; and comfort 
me. 

The Earl of Arundel. Your high- 
ness’s jester, Tom-of-the- Moat, a 
humorous fellow—such a one as I 
might have been myself had not my 
wit been spoilt by living too early 
with princes—has a little fable 
which he recites to us in the guard 
room on long evenings sometimes. 

King Henry. Tell it. 

The Earl of Arundel. I will, my 
liege; but pray do not construe it 
too closely, or give too much mean- 
ing to it. Whatever we men of 
wit say—your jester and myself— 
people will make so much out of it, 
and thus our innocence is sadly 
misconstrued. 

King Henry. Proceed: we know 
all about your innocence. 

Earl of Arundel. There were 
seven simple shepherds who kept 
seven flocks of very simple sheep. 
Naturally enough, the shepherds 
fleeced the sheep themselves, and 
occasionally indulged in a bit of 
mutton ; for what is the use of keep- 
ing sheep except you fleece and de- 
vour them occasionally ? 
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King Henry. Injurious man! We 
see it all. 

Karl of Arundel. Notall, my liege. 
Besides, there is nothing so un- 
knightly as interrupting a man in 
the middle of his discourse. It is as 
bad as running full tilt at him be- 
hind his back. 

King Henry. Proceed with thy 
malice. 

Earl of Arundel. Now the wolves 
in that country were pious wolves. 
Indeed the piety of wolves is a phe- 
nomenon which philosophers have 
strangely overlooked. Some lived 
in caves and were called hermit- 
wolves ; and even those who lived 
together were so good, that the 
taste of mutton was merely a tra- 
dition for them. But they were 
wise though pious, (thank goodness, 
Father John is not here!) and they 
bethought them that mutton was a 
most nourishing diet for wolf. So, 
one day, after the great wolf-gather- 
ing, which is held once a year, when 
the wolves impart to one another 
the hoarded wisdom of that year, the 
principal wolves went to the shep- 
herds and spoke thus: ‘Simple 
shepherds, there is no end to your 
simplicity. Have you not perceived 
that: the fleeces of your sheep are be- 
coming thinner than they used to be, 
and that, as we hear from common 
report, the taste of mutton has much 
degenerated in these latter days? 
Now there is a holy oil abundant in 
foreign parts, regions which are only 
a few thousand miles away from this 
country, and you, good shepherds, 
who count no labour a labour in vain 
when it is to improve your flocks, 
should undertake this journey, and 
bring back this oil, that you may 
anoint your sheep with it. Thus 
will their fleeces grow thicker, and 
the taste of their flesh be made more 
savoury. 

‘Leave your sheep with us. Ab- 
horring mutton as we do, they will 
‘be unharmed in our hands; and we 
are well practised in the use of the 
crook by which we bring the young 
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wolves together when they stray 
from us.’ 

Now amongst these seven simple 
shepherds there were some whose 
simplicity was very near allied to 
cunning. Simple people, my liege, 
often have a simple kind of cunning. 

King Henry. Philip of France’s 
cunning is of the simplest kind. 
My good brother is not so much 
loved, after all, in his dominions that 
he can leave them safely without his 
sacred presence. And then there are 
those Knights Templars of his, whom 
I love; for they love not him. 

Remind me, Earl, if all goes well 
with us, they shall have more ter- 
ritory in the Vexin. 

Earl of Arundel. How marvel- 
lous swift is your highness’s appre- 
hension, and what great themes our 
poor little fable seems to provoke 
in the royal mind ! 

Need I finish my fable and tell 
how, when the seven simple shep- 
herds came back, wth a scant 
measure of the holy oil, they found 
but little fleece remaining on what 
sheep were left to them? Strange 
to say, too—miraculous indeed, for 
miracles are happily plentiful in 
this fortunate age—the wolves, who 
still were pious and had not tasted 
any meat, could discourse wonder- 
fully upon the various flavours of 
mutton; nay, what is still more 
wonderful, some of the least cun- 
ning of the shepherds found on 
their return that they had no sheep 
whatever to look after, for the 
flocks had become strangely inter- 
mingled. 

King Henry. I will not go, Arun- 
del. What are the Saracens to me? 
Is any Saracen so bad as my chil- 
dren—all, save John and Geoffrey ? 
Not as children, though, but as 
vassals; for, as I said anon, a son 
cannot be ungrateful to his father. 

Oh, Arundel, what a councillor, 
what a comrade, thou wouldst be, 
if thy heart were but alittle warmer! 
Better have my passions—for I am 
sometimes provoked to wrath, I own 
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it—than your coldness. Why you 
follow me, why you ever conde- 
scend’ to trouble yourself to give 
good counsel, is not from love; no, 
no, not from love; make no gesture 
of denial, an thou wouldst be true ; 
but I amuse you. You say to your- 
self you are the keeper of a wild 
beast, whose roarings and tearings 
serve to pass anidle hour. That is 
what you say to yourself, and, per- 
haps—traitor if so—to your fellow 
peers. And then it pleases you to 
know well the great affairs of the 
world, and to mock at the folly 
which mostly guides them. I know 
you. 

And yet even you, Arundel, cold- 
hearted as you are, must sometimes 
pity me, beset as I am with foreign 
enemies, and domestic traitors—ever 
the target too for priestly curses. 
When they have nothing else to do, 
they curse me in every monastery. 

Earl of Arundel, That must be 
very often then, my liege. 

King Henry. 1, too, who should 
have had such love for loving chil- 
dren; such joy in the welfare of 
my people; such delight in the 
sweet joys of home. 

What did you say, Sir Earl ? 

Earl of Arundel. The night is 
nipping cold, and makes one cough. 
There is no meaning in a cough, my 
liege, though we wits are often sus- 
pected when we but sneeze, as other 
mortals do, of sneezing with some 
purpose. 

King Henry. Flout as you like, 
there is no joy I say in life, but 
that of being loved. That’s why I 
always spare my enemies. Cesar, 
you know, was loved. 

Earl of Arundel. Yes; though not 
so learned as your highness, I have 
heard that he was loved—especially 
by Brutus, 

King Henry. I am aweary of all 
things, and of most people, Arundel. 
What is there worth caring for in 
this world of ugly shadows? I will 
fret my heart no more, let what will 
happen. You shall have no further 
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cause to mock at me for aught that 
is ungentle or unbefitting the com- 
posure of a king. 

Hark! I hear the galloping of 
horse. Go forward ; see what it is. 

(Ev. Arundel, who shortly after- 
wards veturns accompanied by a 
Messenger.) 

Eurl of Arundel. A message from 
Count Richard. 

King Henry. A scroll? 

Messenger. No, Lord King 3 Tam 
charged with a weighty message, fit 
only forthe hearing of your highness. 

King Henry. Say on. 

Messenger. First, then, Richard, 
Count of Poitou and Duke of Aqui- 
taine and Normandy, greets his 
father and his sovereign, with lov- 
ing wishes for his royal honour and 
his health. 

King Henry. At last! 

Messenger. The Count further 
bade me say that he humbly sues for 
his royal father’s love and amity. 

King Henry. He need not ask for 
what is always given. No more ? 

Messenger. The Count demands 
that fealty should be sworn to him 
by all the vassals of your highness. 

King Henry. Ha! alight request. 

Messenger. Also that Prince John 
should not return to England. 
Ireland demands his care; or, if not 
Ireland, Palestine. 

King Henry. Ha! 

Messenger. Then, that your high- 
ness should at once release the 
Count’s affianced bride, so long 
withheld from him, the Princess 
Adelais. 

King Henry. Ha! 

Messenger. That your Highness 
should return to the liege duty that 
you owe to France, your lawful 
suzerain, for Aquitaine, Touraine, 
Anjou, Poitou, and Normandy. 

King Henry. Ha! what a judge 
of duty ! 

Messenger. That your garrisons 
in Aquitaine should be dismantled. 

King Henry. Yes! pare the lion’s 
claws: it is wise to do so ere you 
treat him like a dog. 
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Messenger. That you should 
straight pay down twenty thousand 
marks for 

King Henry. Twenty thousand 
sons of devils! Immeasurable caitiff! 
villain, liar, slave of the worst of 
masters—lost in the abundancy of 
treason! Thou deservest to be 
hanged, if only for the folly of 
bringing such a message to me; 
and hanged thou shalt be. Arundel, 
see that it be done forthwith—the 
nearest tree. 

Messenger. The sacred character 
of herald ! 

King Henry. There are no heralds, 
carrion, there can be none, between 
a father and a son. 

(The Messenger is borne to the 
vear by the Havl of Arundel and 
Attendants.) 

King Henry (to himself). They 
talk of the patriarch Job and his 
patience! Why all his sons died 
from the falling of a house: the 
walls swept in upon them by a 
mighty and most righteous wind. 
Righteous, at least, it would have 
been, had they been my sons. He 
had a wife though! 

Why I remember—’twas at West- 
minster—the whole night long, and 
many nights, to and fro, I bore the 
froward child (for Richard was ever 
froward) soothing his frowardness. 
And proudly too Iclasped my bur- 
den to my breast, for the child would 
only then be quiet in his father’s 
arm. And now it comes to this ! The 
monks are right, the good monks 
—all other evils—cold, penury, the 
rigid, slavish rule, the abstinence, 
the sleek tyranny of my lord the 
abbot, the subtle loathing of en- 
forced companionship—all, all are 
but too shght a counterpoise to 
weigh against the immortal joy of 
being sonless. 

Father John can read his books, 
and tell his beads, and mumble o’er 
his missal, secure from parricidal 
injuries. Father John, Arundel, 
where are ye? Listening, I doubt 
not, to the last words of that abomin- 
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able traitor. They all are ready to 
forsake me now. Arundel, I say. 

Earl of Arundel. 'm here, my 
liege. 

King Henry. Soothe me with your 
gracious presence. Is it not—is it 
not, I say, a loving, peaceful, dutiful 
message? Say that itis, and that I 
welcome it too roughly. Be wise, 
fair Earl, to prove how light are 
others’ woes, and how magnanimous 
is your composure to endure them. 

Earl of Arundel. The message 
paints, in its own dark colours, the 
heart of him who could send it. I 
am notso inhuman as to say aught 
to justify the sender. (Aside.) Now 
shall I be hanged myself for having 
stayed the hanging of this stupid 
wretch. 

King Henry (meditating). Delay 
the execution. 

Earl of Arundel. It is, perforce, 
delayed, my liege. I did not find 
a suitable gallows-tree ; and such a 
villain should be made a manifest 
example of. 

King Henry. Think you so, 
Arundel? If some other wild beast 
were to send an insolent message to 
the king of the beasts, and were to 
choose a foolish jackal as a fitting 
messenger, I suppose the royal 
animal would not put his paw upon 
the abject creature. 

The Earl of Arundel. Fables, my 
liege, are such difficult things to 
construe. For my own part, I always 
find that I draw the wrong moral, 
the unintended moral, from them. 

King Henry. Why, it was but just 
now you cloaked your satire against 
me, and those crusading fools of 
France, and Burgundy and Flanders, 
in a most perspicuous fable. 

I almost think I will not have him 
harmed. 

Earl of Arundel (aside). Now for 
a little persuasive contradiction! 
(Aloud.) But then the example, my 
liege. Is every low-born fellow to 
beard your highness, and to shelter 
himself under the plea of being a 
messenger or a herald ? 
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King Henry. Theexample! Would 
to God that it were an example much 
followed byour own lieges. Here isa 
poor wretch, Arundel, mayhap with 
a loving wife and loving children ; 
for these serfs, poor in all else, have 
sometimes possessions ofthis homely 
kind which kings in vain might 
sigh for. And he puts all, all, 
in jeopardy to do his master’s in- 
solent behest. 

The example is a good example. 

Dismiss him straight, and give 
him largesse. Let them not say that 
Henry of England has grown 
miserly in his premature old age, 
and does not know how to reward a 
faithful servant of his son. 

Besides, Arundel, the towers of 
Canterbury are faintly reddening in 
the rising sun, and the sight of them 
brings many thoughts into my mind 
which are not those of vengeance. 

How mad were those few fatal 
words of mine at Bure. <A curse 
upon the place. Each of those words 
—fecund of ill as the Cadmian 
dragon’s teeth—brought into life, 
not one armed man, but an army 
*gainst me—armiesof monks; of dis- 
obedient children sheltering them- 
selves behind the church; of traitor- 
ous vassals, wanting only some holy 
excuse for most unholy rebellion. 
And, Arundel, I did not mean those 
words: thou knowest I did not mean 
them. Hadst thou been there, it 
could not thus have happened. But 
it takes a wise man to understand 
madness; and fools, thrice-sodden 
fools, interpret words but not the 
heart that uttersthem. A monarch 
should have none but sages round 
him, or men like thee, good Earl, 
who look before and after, and 
understand the man they serve. 
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We will dismount and walk bare- 
headed to the shrine—assist in all 
humility at matins. Nay, do not 
smile as youare wont. Happily you 
cannot school your face as you can 
school your tongue, fair Earl. It is 
not policy, as by your smile, you’d 
say: itis remorse. (They all dis- 
mount and, bare-headed, enter Canter- 
bury.) 

Harlof Arundel (to Father John). 
Perilous, though wise, is oft a little 
disobedience. Now had I hanged 
that man, I should for ever have 
been banished from our master’s 
sight; but now I am ‘good Earl,’ 
‘fair Earl,’ soon it will be ‘kind 
Earl.’ They say that you wise 
monks have three maxims which 
lead to abbacies and _ bishoprics 
more surely even than prayer, and 
fasting, and humility. 

Father John. Tf they are not 
scandalous, I would fain hear them, 
most pious Earl. 

Earl of Arundel, Read your Bre- 
viary often in public: always speak 
well of his reverence the abbot: 
and do your duty in a middling 
way. 

Now if I had done my duty in an 
over-dutiful way, I should have had 
to spend the remainder of my days in 
France. AndIlove not that country, 
for though the menare witty, and the 
women are gracious, the potations 
are somewhat thin; and the food 
and drink of Saxon churls (therein 
the conquerors mostly borrow from 
the conquered) keeps our Norman 
wit from being too rampant. 

Father John. Silence, vain man ; 
hear you not the chaunting of the 
matins ? (They enter the cathe- 
dral.) 
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CHAPTER V. 
IN THE MOFFUSSIL, 


\ E have already mentioned that 

by the term ‘ Moffussil’ is 
generally understood any part of 
India other than the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
The justice of the proceeding by 
which these particular cities are 
graded above Allahabad, Lahore, 
Lucknow, and other provincial capi- 
tals, is not immediately apparent. 
They are, certainly, sea-ports and 
great centres of commerce. They 
have been British possessions longer 
than the great cities of the North. 
But Delhi was a flourishing city— 
the capital of Hindostan—when 
Calcutta was but a hamlet. Delhi 


and many another city northwards 
are still, regarded from the native 
point of view, of much importance ; 
and it is somewhat of a paradox to 


speak of these cities, with their 
many thousands of inhabitants, their 
ancient palaces and mausoleums, 
and their centuries of historical 
grandeur, as one would of little 
Peddlington with its population of 
three hundred, and no monumental 
work more imposing than the vil- 
lage pump. 

Looked at from the Anglo-Indian 
standpoint, there is, however, some 
reason for this distinction. The 
Anglo-Indian whose lines are cast 
in the capital of the old Khalsa 
kingdom, finds that the resources 
of Lahore are not equal to the supply 
of all he requires. If he want a 
decently made coat or tolerably fit- 
ting boots, he must send to Calcutta 
for them, and it is the same with 
many of his other requirements. 
‘Writing to Calcutta for it’ is as 
much a matter of every-day life in 
Lahore, and of as little considera- 
tion, as ‘sending up to town for it’ is 
to the resident of some country place 
in Kent or Surrey ; although send- 


ing for anything from Lahore to 
Calcutta is much the same as send- 
ing for it from Copenhagen to 
Southern Italy. So also does Cal- 
cutta supply the Anglo-Indians of 
Delhi and other large cities of the 
north; and, as centres of supply of 
coats, waistcoats, trousers, boots, 
and many other articles of a pecu- 
liarly English character, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, may claim a 
distinctive character. 

Practically there is nothing in the 
existence of the Anglo-Indian ana- 
logous with the town and country 
life of England. There is no ‘sea- 
son ’ in any one of the capitals when 
it is the right thing to go up to town. 
There are no town mansions opened 
for three months and relegated to 
spiders, brown-holland, and a house- 
keeper for the rest of the year. The 
people who are of the town seldom 
leave it; the people of the Moffussil 
stay in the Moffussil. Everybody 
has employment of some sort that 
ties him down to his place of resi- 
dence, and only exceptionally does 
the town-man take a few days’ holi- 
day in the Moffussil, or the Moffussil 
man misuse a vacation by ashopping 
expedition to the town. 

Neither is there anything in the 
life of the Anglo-Indian that fully 
represents the sea-side pleasures in 
which some of the nations of Eu- 
rope delight. There is no Brighton 
or Biarritz, there is not even a 
Ramsgate or Margate, at which the 
Anglo-Indian can disport himself. 
Bombay and Madras are upon the 
sea and derive some slight advan- 
tage from the sea breeze ; but sea- 
bathing is hardly practicable where 
sunstroke menaces from above and 
sharks below ; and, in point of fact, 
the propinquity of the sea in India 
altogether fails as an attraction. 
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Only in the hill stations of India is 
there any affinity to Brighton, and 
these more closely resemble Wiesba- 
den or some such inland place where, 
in the season, idlers congregate. At 
Simla, Mussoorie, Darjeeling, the 
Neilgherries, Poona, and elsewhere, 
at a level of some few thousand feet 
above the sea, there are houses 
which are let at an exorbitant rate 
for the period between the 1st April 
and 31st October, and left tenant- 
less during the cold weather months. 
There, are to be found ‘ grass widows’ 
of all ages, whose husbands are left 
in the plains to temporary single 
blessedness, bad dinners, and the 
dull routine of business. There, are 
many spinsters to whom the hill 
campaign ay secure partners. 
There, are families of infantile in- 
cumbrances (the property of the 
grass widows aforesaid) who in this 
bracing atmosphere lay up a stock 
of health that will enable them to 
weather through another year of 
India. There, are many officers 
who have got their six months’ 
hot weather leave from their regi- 
ments. There, arecivilians who have 
saved up two or three months’ pri- 
vilege leave to spend them in the 
hills. And there, are tradesmen who 
have brought their stock-in-trade 
{possibly some thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles) to sell at this sum- 
mer fair. Always excepting Simla, 
whereat the Governor-General and 
Council, the Commander-in-Chief, 
and other official magnates carry on 
their labours during the hot season 
and rains, the hill stations are 
particularised by the fact that all 
the Anglo-Indians, save the trades- 
people, who visit them have nothing 
todo but make the most of a welcome 
holiday. Work (be it the work of 
the cutcherry, the merchant’s desk, 
or the parade ground) has been left 
in the plains below, and here all is 
to be pleasure. The opinions as to 
what is pleasure vary as a matter 
of course. Quot homines tot sententie. 
Mrs. Brown thinks it pleasure to 
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watch over her infant brood and 
see the roses springing in their 
cheeks. Jones, whose normal con- 
dition of existence it is to spend 
eight hours a day pent up in a room 
crowded by dusky and perspiring 
Indians, finds it pleasare enough to 
ride about the hills on his tat, and 
get his lungs full of pure oxygen that 
is innocent of all human taint; and 
Robinson of the ggth Plungers be- 
lieves that he is enjoying himself 
thoroughly in losing a few hundreds 
at unlimited loo. There are men 
who are wild about cricket and 
spend, when they can, six days of 
every week in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the wickets. There are 
others who are wild about dancing, 
and devote their whole energies to 
the projection of balls and parties 
dansantes. Some are given to plea- 
sant pic-nics in a quiet nook over- 
hung by pine and cedar and rhodo- 
dendron, where the board is spread 
upon a carpet of violets and fern, 
and the champagne cooled in an 
adjoining cascade. Some get up 
sky races and try to create as much 
excitement about Captain Bubble’s 
Bluebottle (aged fifteen, spavined, 
broken-winded, and only able to 
pretend to gallop half a mile) as 
though that ancient and afflicted 
animal were theequalof Mr. J. John- 
stone’s Pretender. Some find labour 
rather more severe than, though of 
a different character to, that they 
left in the plains, in arranging 
amateur theatricals. The racquet 
courts and card-tables furnish occu- 
pation for a good number. And not 
a few take gun and rod and sally 
forth into the interior, there, in 
dense forests or close upon the hills 
of eternal snow, to shoot the ibex, 
the Ovis anvmon, the bear, the bison, 
and the barasingha (if they can), and 
catch the trout and marseer that are 
only to be found, in India, in those 
streams that come straight from the 
regions of ice. Some confine them- 
selves to one or two of these means 
of killing time; a few try the round 
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of all; and some are satisfied to do 
nothing more than realise fully the 
charms of the climate and scenery 
about them. 

For the ladies these hill stations 
have peculiar attractions. There, 
out-door life is not denied to them, 
and it is not constantly brought 
prominently to their notice that 
they are the drones, while all the 
men about them are working bees. 
In the hills the ladies are as much 
working bees as the members of the 
sterner sex. They cannot play 
cricket or enter the racquet court 
or hunting ground upon equal 
terms with the men; but they can, 
and do, perform their share of the 
toil involved by pic-nics, fancy fairs, 
and theatricals. They give their 
presence and countenance to some 
of those amusements in which they 
can render no physical aid. And 
they take upon their shoulders (or 
feet) by far the greater portion of 
the labours of the ball-room. They 
are no longer tacitly reproached by 
the daily spectacle of men busy with 
the prosaic work of bread-winning. 
In the hills the men have nothing 
to do (affairs of pleasure excepted), 
and the ladies give them every help 
in doing it. 

And here a word or two as to the 
social morality of the Anglo-Indians 
of India in general and of the hills 
in particular. It has not unfre- 
quently been represented that the 
morals of our countrymen in India 
are at avery low ebb ; and, in some 
instances, the descriptions of Anglo- 
Indian ethics would apply far more 
accurately to the court of the merry 
monarch — his glorious majesty 
King Charles Il.—than to an 
known civilised community of the 
present era. The time-worn apo- 
thegm, that the sky but not the 
spirit changes when men go across 
the sea, holds good for him who 
traverses the Indian Ocean, and, 
taken all in all, the Anglo-Indian, 
morally considered, cannot be said 
to differ very widely from his brother 
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in Great Britain. It is true that he 
is not always such a good church- 
man (it used to be said, that on the 
voyage out to India religion was 
dropped at the Cape of Good Hope). 
He does not, as a rule, go to two 
services every Sunday, and dine on 
cold meat in order that his servants 
may rest on the seventh day. But 
there is some reason for these 
backslidings. It is not easy for a 
man to become a steady church-goer 
when he has no church to go to, and 
hundreds (perhaps thousands) of 
the Anglo-Indians are not within a 
day’s journey of one. It is not 
encouraging to attend a lay service 
and listen to a second-hand sermon 
badly read by an erring brother who 
has borrowed from us money that 
he will not repay, or refused to 
lend us money, or sold us an un- 
sound horse for a price that would 
have been a fancy one had the 
animal been sound. It is not edify- 
ing to hear Smith (whose word we 
know to be equal to his bond—both 
being worthless!) talk to us about 
the beauty of truth, and read a 
moral from the fate of Ananias. 
Yet many Anglo-Indians must at- 
tend a lay service or none, and not 
a few (i.e. many hundreds) must, 
if they wish to have a service, per- 
form the duties of priest and con- 
gregation at the same time. As to 
his omission to rest his household 
on the Sunday, very little need be 
said. It is almost an exaggeration 
of terms to say that his servants 
labour on any day ; but supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that they 
do, it would be of little avail, even 
from the churchman’s point of view, 
to give a day’s rest for religious 
observance to people who would 
certainly not turn it to any account 
recognisable by the Christian per- 
suasion. 

Conceding so much against the 
Anglo-Indian, and having urged 
what we may in extenuation, we 
must deny that there is any other 
grave charge to be brought against 












him that may not be brought with 
equal force against his English 
brother. Men of position in India 
have now and again lost large sums 
at cards or on the turf; but, then, 
men of position are every day doing 
very much the same sort of thing 
in England. And pushing the com- 
parison further, we find that in 
India gambling among Europeans 
is kept within very moderate limits 
without any repressive law, while 
in England it cannot be restrained 
in spite of severe, though incom- 
plete, penal measures. There are 
no bookmakers or betting agents in 
India, and turf transactions are 
almost exclusively confined to 
owners. In England the ardent 
turfite may, without difficulty, be 
present at all the great events of 
the year. Doncaster, Epsom, Ascot, 
or elsewhere, may be reached by a 
rail journey of an hour or two, and 
there are central points at which the 
fluctuations of the betting market 
may be learnt at any moment. In 
India, the man who attempted to be 
present at all the meetings between 
Meerut and Mysore would have to 
spend five months in perpetual tra- 
velling ; and, without being on the 
spot, he would know little more 
about the starters, odds, and so 
forth, in any race, than if it were 
run in another hemisphere. The 
great racing event in India is the 
English Derby. Derby lotteries are 
projected in most large stations, and 
in many British regiments; and 
more general interest exists as to 
this one race run in the old country, 
than is to be found for the whole 
racing system of British India. 
When a meeting occurs in his own 
station or within easy reach of him, 
the Anglo-Indian may give his gold 
mohur subscription and his atten- 
dance to it; but he has no warm 
feeling about the results, and very 
little inclination to ruin himself by 
speculating upon them. 

There is possibly more scandal 
in regard to the relations of the 
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two sexes, but this is only natural 
in a country where conversation is 
always more objective than subjec- 
tive, and where everybody knows 
more or less of everybody else. 
There are places in England—Bath 
and others—where people are 
deeply interested in the affairs of 
their neighbours; but the most 
omniscient of the Bath inhabitants 
does not know half as much about 
the majority of his fellow citizens 
as is known by the Anglo-Indian 
about every one in his own sphere 
throughout India. The amount of 
a man’s monthly income, the maiden 
name of his wife, and other domestic 
items are, in India, matters of pub- 
lic intelligence. Brown at Peshawur 
has never seen Smith of Diamond 
Harbour in his life, but he knows 
(i.e. he has been told) that Smith 
married Miss De Souza, a young 
lady with Indo-Portuguese blood in 
her veins, and that the happy couple 
are struggling through life upon 
300 rupees a month. On the other 
hand, Smith knows (after a similar 
fashion) that Brown jilted Miss 
Bundobust, the daughter of a 
deputy collector, and is likely to be 
driven by Calcutta tradesmen to 
the disastrous step of withdrawing 
his name from the list of lieutenants 
of H. M.’s onety-onth. There are 
men in India who watch the words 
and actions of their acquaintances 
as anxiously as did Boswell in the 
case of Dr. Johnson; and if ever a 
second great lexicographer should 
appear and select the British empire 
in India for his appearance, there 
will be found a dozen men all com- 
petent to act as his biographer — 
all fully acquainted with every word 
and action, however trivial, that 
may have marked his career. 

In the pre-mutiny time, and while 
Haileybury yet flourished, it was 
intelligible enough that Anglo- 
Indians of the upper ten should 
know a good deal of each other. 
At that time appointments in the 
Indian civil service and native army 
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went by favour. Nepotism flaunted 
itself before the world without a 
blush ; and the patronage possessed 
by the oligarchy that ruled over the 
brightest jewel of the British crown 
was exercised primarily on behalf 
of the sons, nephews, cousins, 
second-cousins, and other relatives 
of a certain Anglo-Indian clique. 
At that period the government and 
administration of India were, to a 
great extent, in the hands of a 
happy family of relations by blood 
or marriage. Open competition has 
materially altered the condition of 
affairs so far. The civil service list 
is no longer mainly comprised of 
some dozen or twenty names. Rela- 
tives are fewer. But a considerable 
amount of interest still survives in 
the breasts of most of the Anglo- 
Indian community as to the busi- 
ness of others. This being so, 
scandal does occasionally find its 
way into Anglo-Indian gossip. Cap- 
tain A.’s attentions to Mrs. Z. may 
opportunely revivify a moribund 
conversation, and speculation as to 
whether Mr. B. has proposed to or 
been refused (jawaub’d) by Miss Y. 
may rescue a loquacious party from 
the abject condition of taciturnity. 
But ordinarily, these breathings of 
scandal are but empty air, not 
meant to imply as much as might 
at first appear to be intended, 
and without any solid foundation 
in fact. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity contributes but little sup- 
port to the court of divorce; and 
the Anglo-Indian matron is as much 
a model of all the domestic virtues 
as any woman under the sun. 
Having been led to make a slight 
détour, we will now return to the 
Moffussil. Time was, and that at 
no very remote period, when to go 
into the Moffussil from any of the 
three great capitals implied a tedious 
journey by steamer, palanquin, or 
palkee-gharee. At that period 
(and we are speaking now of less 
than twenty years ago) there were 
many Anglo-Indians in Calcutta 
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who had, during several years’ 
residence, never gone above a dozen 
miles into the interior. On either 
bank of the Hooghly from a point 
clear of the shipping up to Barrack- 
pore (twelve miles from Calcutta 
by road), country houses stand 
within large parks that slope down 
to the comparatively clear stream. 
To these retreats the Calcutta mer- 
chants, civilians, and others betook 
themselves on Sundays and _ holi- 
days, but to many Calcutta mag- 
nates Barrackpore was the Ultima 
Thule, and beyond was an unex- 
plored Moffussil and mystery, which 
they were content to leave uninvaded. 
And when the miseries of a paliee 
dawk (or journey in a palanquin) 
are realised, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Calcutta man did not 
unhesitatingly volunteer to undergo 
them. Let us try and describe them. 
Supposing that we have to travel 
in a palanquin a distance of forty 
miles, we may calculate that the 
time occupied in the performance 
will be about twelve hours. Three 
miles an hour is all that can be 
looked for with any degree of cer- 
tainty; but, being sanguine, we 
estimate the pace at 34 miles, and 
arrange to start accordingly. As 
it is not desirable (it may be dan- 
gerous) to allow the sun to get up 
very high in the heavens before our 
journey is completed, we have to 
start betimes, or, in other words, 
we have to hurry over our dinner 
and commit ourselves to several 
hours’ shaking before the process of 
digestion has been well commenced. 
Wishing to start at eight, we order 
our palanquin to be brought at five, ° 
and it arrives at nine. Clad in an 
apology for a night costume, that 
will admit of our getting out of our 
conveyance on any emergency, we 
pack ourselves into the oblong box 
that is to be both bed and vehicle. 
The dimensions of this box are in- 
teresting to every traveller, and 
peculiarly so to a traveller who 
stands over six feet in his stocking 
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feet. The palanquin is 5 ft. 8 in. to 
6 ft. in length, 2 ft. 6in. to 3 ft. in 
breadth, 3 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in. in height ; 
and cannot be said to be roomy even 
for a man of ordinary girth or sta- 
ture. But, such as itis, we squeeze 
into it and try to settle ourselves in 
the bed our bearer has made for 
us therein. Our smaller properties, 
dressing-case, cheroot box, &c., are 
placed upon a shelf which over- 
hangs our feet and, probably, during 
the night comes down upon us, and 
our heavy y baggage is made over to 
a banghy wallah, who carries it 
slung to a pole upon his shoulders. 
Being packed up and ready to start, 
our carriers (bearers, kahars, or 
whatever they may be called) are 
summoned to lift us and bear us 
away. But there is a difficulty— 
half of them are absent taking a last 
pull at the hookah or buying 
parched grain to carry with them, 
and the other half go in search of 
them. Eventually they are col- 
lected, and off we are borne upon 
the shoulders of four men, with a 
reserve of four who will take turn 
and turn at carrying us the stage 
of ten miles, and two other atten- 
dants, one (the banghy wallah afore- 
said) carrying our luggage, and 
the other (a mvssalchee) to light our 
way with a flaring, smoking, and 
stinking oil-fed torch or ismussal. 
Being in motion, we are subjected 
to such jolting as ‘ties every portion 
of our anatomy, and this rocking 
process is accompanied by a lullaby 
in the shape of a monotonous 
chant, with which our carriers 
beguile the tedium of their labours. 
This chaunt may consist only of 
grunts, ‘hoo,’ ‘ha,’ ‘hoo,’ ‘ha,’ 
uttered with a regularity of recur- 
rence that is distracting ; or it may 
embrace some dismally facetious 
remarks upon therespective weights 
of male and female travellers. In 
any case it is annoying enough to 
the sensitive ear, and protracted 
over twelve hours, makes night 
hideous. But in spite of noise and 
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shaking, in spite of the fact that 
the mussal is invariably carried 
so that we get the full benefit of the 
glare and smell, we may doze off. 
At the ninth mile we may be in a 
fitful slumber, and happily oblivious 
of our position ; but we are soon to 


be reminded of our situation. At 
the tenth mile the bearers are 
changed, and the old set are 


clamorous for bucsheesh, and will 
not be silenced until we have woke 
up and given what they demand. 
The three remaining stages are but 
repetitions of the first, and we 
arrive at the end of our journey 
with aching bones, feverish skin, 
and several hours’ arrears of sleep 
to make good. This isa palkee dawl 
under the most favourable con- 
ditions. What it is ona wet night 
when the rain soaks through the 
roof, when the bearers fall, when 
the mussal goes out and leaves us in 
Stygian darkness; and when the 
bearers put us down and leave us to 
ourselves; or what it is when the 
sun heats the interior of the vehicle 
almost beyond endurance, must be 
left to the imagination. 

Travelling in a palkee gharee is 
slightly less uncomfortable, but this 
mode of progression is only possible 
upon metalled roads. The palkee 
gharee is a large palanquin upon 
four wheels, and there is almost 
room in it for two inside passen- 
gers. But the horses that draw 
them are miserable jades, that 
scarcely ever survive six months of 
the hard life that cruel fate con- 
dems them to endure. Unbroken 
tats from villages, or too much 
broken carriage horses—horses that 
are broken-winded, and spavined, 
and glandered, are made to go until 
they drop. At some seasons these 
wretched animals are on the road 
—dragging a carriage the six-mile 
stage, and walking “back to their 
starting point, to be put into another 
carriage immediately,—for nearly 
twenty-four hours at a stretch ; and 
the mild Hindoo or gentle Moham- 
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medan coachman will resort to any 
mild or gentle expedient—such as 
lighting a fire under the animal— 
to make the weary, worn-out beast 
put his shoulder to the collar. Not 
unnaturally this system entails some 
discomfort upon travellers. The 
object of every fresh (?) horse put 
into the shafts is to lie down in 
them, or do anything but go forward 
on the six-mile journey before him. 
There is much jibbing at every 
change, many halts during a stage, 
and the six miles may be inglori- 
ously performed at a pace consider- 
ably slower than an ordinary walk. 

Railways have, to a very great 
extent, driven palanquins and palkee 
gharee off the road, but it will be 
many years ere they do so entirely; 
and twenty years ago the man who 
went from Calcutta to Peshawur 
spent the best part of a month, 
plodding on, day after day, in one 
or other of these weary oblong 
boxes. 

Before dismissing the subject of 
palanquin travelling, a word is due 
to the palkee bearers. Of small 
stature and little muscular develop- 
ment, these men go through an 
amount of exertion that is posi- 
tively astounding. To four stal- 
wart Europeans it would appear a 
sufficiently laborious enterprise to 
carry a loaded palanquin two or 
three miles—or without any load, 
to walk thirty. But eight natives 
will, on a push, carry one twenty or 
thirty miles; and sixteen will under- 
take this arduous duty for a distance 
of forty or fifty miles. 

But now we will suppose that we 
have reached the Moffussil. There 
is a wild field before us for choosing 
what manner of life our Moffussil 
existence shall be, and we will pro- 
ceed to see, under what varying 
conditions the Anglo-Indians gene- 
rally exist out of the three great 
capitals. As first in degree we will 
commence with the large station 
where several regiments are can- 
toned. Such a station may be the 
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capital of a province, in which case 
there will be found in the civil lines 
a large staff of government officials, 
heads of departments, and the per- 
sonnel of many central offices, in 
addition to the ordinary district or 
divisional civil body, and there will 
be also a large community of bank- 
ing agents, tradesmen and other 
non-officials. In such a station there 
are generally one ortwo club-houses, 
a theatre or two (opened occasion- 
ally), two or three banks, and a 
number of rival shops which never 
allow competition to go the length 
of reducing prices to anything like 
English rates. There may also be 
one or two ice-machines that are 
engaged to make ice during the hot 
weather and rains, but fail most 
miserably at the hottest season. 
And lastly (they should have come 
first), there are churches for several 
denominations of Christians. 

In a civil station that is also a 
military cantonment, it not unfre- 
quently happens that Anglo-Indian 
society is divided into three classes 
—the military, the official civil, and 
the non-official civil—the isolation 
of each body being very complete. 
Within cantonments the general, or 
brigadier, or senior colonel, reigns 
supreme over a society which may 
include the officers of two or three 
British regiments (footand cavalry), 
some batteries of artillery, an ir- 
regular cavalry corps, a couple of 
native foot regiments, and his own 
staff. In the civil lines the lieu- 
tenant-governor, or chief commis- 
sioner, or commissioner, leads a 
small world, which comprises, as a 
matter of course, all covenanted 
civilians, all military officers in 
civil employ, and some few others 
who are admitted to this select 
circle on sufferance. And beyond 
the pale of this civil coterie is a 
lower world, wherein move all those 
who think they ought to be in a 
higher position but cannot getthere. 
But, very frequently the military 
and civil elements combine, and in 
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all cases there is an occasional show 
of combination. 

In a station of this description 
the idea of country life is only 
feebly realised. The life is essen- 
tially that of a town. In the morn- 
ing men betake themselves to the 
club, and read the papers, or play 
billiards. During the day there are 
official duties for the civilians. In 
the afternoon men collect together 
at the racquet courts, or cricket 
field, or club. About sunset the 
world (including all strata of the 
social body), drives or rides up and 
down the mall, or goes to hear the 
band. And in the evening there 
are mess dinners, club dinners, 
burrakhanahs at private houses, 
amateur theatricals, or some social 
gathering, as an occasional relief to 
the monotony of every-day exis- 
tence. It is, in fact, very much the 
life of Calcutta society, with a good 
deal more spirit, and a trifle more 
of sociability infused into it. 

The presence in a station of 
large body of young men with 
plenty of time on their hands, ne-~ 
cessarily tends to the development 
of means/of entertainment. For 
amateur theatricals the Moffussil is 
mainly dependent upon the military 
body, and many stations such as 
that we have described, can boast a 
corps dramatique of colonels, majors, 
captains, lieutenants, ensigns, and, 
perhaps, one or two civilians equal 
to the representation of small come- 
dies, burlesque and farce ; while the 
men of the European regiments 
organise companies that delight in 
melodrama, and sometimes soar as 
high as Shakespeare. The work- 
ing men in these Thespian bands 
have no slight labour to bear upon 
their shoulders. The unfortunate 
who has dabbled a little in water 
colours is made to cover hundreds 
of square yards of canvas with 
landscape and useful interiors, and 
if the result fall short of the efforts 
of Grieve and Beverley, it is not 
because exertion or paint have been 
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spared. Then there are the difficul- 
ties of management. If ladies are 
to take a part in the performance 
(and they frequently do), much 
persuasive eloquence has to be ex- 
erted to induce them to do what 
they are wanted to do, instead of 
what they want to do themselves, 
If the female characters are to be 
represented by males, young Ensign 
Fipps and the youthful Cornet 
Overalls have to be cajoled to shave 
off an incipient moustache, and 
bullied to make them sit down 
without sending their crinolines up 
in the air like an ill-regulated 
balloon. Then most of the members 
of the company are possessed of the 
ideas that rehearsals are of no im- 
portance, that punctuality in attend- 
ing them is an undesirable virtue, 
and that it is of no earthly use to 
know anything about their parts 
until the evening of the perfor- 
mance. And, lastly, all the stage 
arrangements (including the work- 
ing of the scenery), are generally 
left unconsidered until an hour or 
two before the house opens. But 
very creditable performances result 
in spite of the difficulties that beset 
the manager and company, and a 
crowded house of 250 or 300 is 
often collected to witness them. 
Sometimes a full house is secured 
by a little touting. The ‘School 
for Scandal’ is to be played next 
week ; the local journal has pub- 
lished the fact ; bills have been left 
at the houses of the monde and 
posted in the public places; and 
everybody knows that this great 
event immediately impends. But 
the members of the company are 
not satisfied with this system of 
advertisement. Lady Teazle orders 
her carriage and drives round to all 
her acquaintances to induce them 
to order tickets. Sir Peter goes off 
in his buggy on a similar mission. 
Charles Surface waylays people at 
the band stand, and forces the 
theatre upon them. And the moral 
Joseph, buttonholing his friends at 
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the church door, points out that 
they had better get places the first 
thing to-morrow, or they won’t be 
in time. 

Now turn we to the smaller 
station, whereat are the ordinary 
civil staff of divisional head-quar- 
ters, or a district, and perhaps 
the wing of a British regiment or a 
native corps. In the regulation 
provinces Bengal and the north- 
west provinces, the principal station 
of a division (or cluster of districts) 
has a civil force, comprising a com- 
missioner, a judge, a collector and 
magistrate, a joint magistrate, a 
district superintendent of police, 
one or two assistant magistrates, 
one or two deputy collectors, one or 
two assistant police officers, a prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen or judge, and a 
subordinate judge or moonsiff. Of 
these the police officers are either 
military men or uncovenanted Ku- 
ropean civilians; the deputy col- 
lectors and chief native judge are 
uncovenanted civilians, Nuropean or 
native; and the moonsiff is a native 
uncovenanted civilian invariably ; 
the remainder are covenanted civi- 
lians. In addition to these members 
of the administration and executive, 
there are a doctor and possibly a 
chaplain, and officers of the public 
works, or survey, or opium, or some 
other special department. 

The civil staff of a regulation 
district is, with the exception of 
the commissioner, the same, but it 
is less probable that it will boast 
of a chaplain or stray officials of 
endemic departments. 

The civil staff of a non-regulation 
district consists of a deputy com- 
missioner (who is collector, magis- 
trate, and, up to a certain point, 
judge combined), a couple of assis- 
tant commissioners, one or two 
extra assistants, a district superin- 
vendent of police, and an assistant 
deputy superintendent. None of 
these appointments are held exclu- 
sively by covenanted civilians. 
The deputy and assistant commis- 
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sioners may be civilians covenanted, 
uncovenanted, or military. The 
extra assistants are unexceptionally 
uncovenanted (European, Eurasian, 
or native) and the police officers 
are military or uncovenanted as in 
the regulation provinces. Here 
there is only a remote probability of 
finding a chaplain and less chance 
of finding stray officials of excep- 
tional departments. And here it 
not unfrequently occurs that the 
doctor is represented by some 
native disciple of Ausculapius whose 
ideas about the respective properties 
of arsenic and Epsom salts are of 
a dangerously vague character. At 
the head-quarters of a non-regula- 
tion division there is a commis- 
sioner who is judge and commis- 
sioner in one; and otherwise Anglo- 
Indian society here is much the 
same as it is at the head-quarters 
of a regulation division. 

In these smaller stations the non- 
official world is but a very feeble 
social element. There may be 
some few Anglo-Indians—indigo- 
planters, zemindars, court-pleaders, 
or commercial ,people, and there 
may be none. There are a few 
shops for the sale of European 
goods—wines, spirits, beer, anti- 
quated oilman’s stores, salad oil 
bottled for many years like crusty 
old port, hermetically sealed fish 
that have been out of their native 
element for a lustrum or more, and 
a general assortment of articles of 
saddlery, hardware, ironmongery, 
&c., that may be some day rescued 
from the dust of ages by an adven- 
turous purchaser—but these shops 
are generally kept by a native or a 
Jew. Here the club exists in the 
shape of a coffee-shop at which the 
men assemble betimes in the 
morning to talk shop, read the 
papers, and drink tea or coffee 
—or does not exist at all. Here 
the church may be the magistrate’s 
court, and the theatre the commis- 
sioner’s dining-room. And it is a 
matter for rejoicing if here there be 
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found a racquet court or swimming 
bath. 

In these smaller stations there is 
often a great deal of sociability 
among those who are recognised as 
being of society. Those of the 
community who are of the monde 
are driven by the exigencies of 
their position to combine for the 
common weal. In the absence of 
professional butchers and a local 
meat market the world bas to as- 
sume the character of amateur 
butchers and supply its own re- 
quirements. The mutton club is 
an institution in nearly every small 
station ; one member, like Norval’s 
father feeds the flock, and four or 
five members share the slaughtered 
animals ; hind quarters, fore quarters, 
and saddles being distributed with 
fair alternation—save when a sta- 
tion dinner involves a departure 
from the ordinary sequence of 
joints. During the hot weather, 
there is the ice club—ice, wrapped 
in blankets, being bronght many 
miles by coolies, and as much of it 


as does not melt divided among 


the members. Then there is the 
book-club, an institution that fre- 
quently indulges in a short literary 
debauch, ordering every new book 
that comes out, and then undergoes 
a protracted literary Ramadan 
during which subscribers are com- 
pelled to satisfy their craving for 
letters by absorbing the pages of 
the cheap monthlies or reading over 
again what they have read before. 
And there may be cheese clubs, 
bread clubs, draft beer clubs, and 
other similar institutions of combi- 
nation. 

Nor does this system end with 
the application of private resources 
to the general welfare through the 
medium of clubs. If Mrs. A. wants 
to give a ball, she thinks nothing of 
asking for the use of Mrs. B’s. house, 
which is the one in the station best 
adapted to the purpose, or the loan 
of Mr. C.’s dinner-service, or Mrs. 
D.’s épergne for the furnishing of 
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her supper table. So, one of Mrs. 
E.’s carriage-horses being lame, she 
will indent upon the stable of a 
neighbour to fill the vacancy in the 
shafts of her carriage. And, in fact, 
everybody, within certain limits, 
looks upon the property of society 
generally as his own temporarily 
when occasion requires him to use 
it. 

This is all very pleasant for those 
who are of the monde, but the posi- 
tion, in a small station, of those who 
are out of it, or who only hold an 
uncertain status on its outskirts, is 
by no means so agreeable. Mr. 
Paikast, the deputy collector, is in 
the unenviable position of hanging 
suspended, like a social Mahomet’s 
coffin, somewhere between that 
aristocracy of which the judge is 
the head, and a commonalty that 
has no head at all. No one of 
the upper ten (upper four or five 
more correctly) would, on the occa- 
sion of a station ball, use Mr. Pai- 
kast’s house if it were large enough 
(which it is not), or borrow his 
épergne, supposing the improbability 
of his having one. If fortune favour 
him, he may obtain a position in 
some or all of the station clubs. 
He may divide a sheep with the 
judge, the collector, and joint 
magistrate ; he may pore over those 
pages of the cheap magazines that 
have been skimmed by his official 
superiors, and he may enjoy other 
corporate privileges. He may be 
invited to station dances, or unex- 
clusive dinner-parties, as a matter 
of form, but though joining in these 
festivities he is but a passive actor 
in them. He goes to the ball to find 
that every lady’s programme is a 
sealed book to him. At the dinner 
he is driven by the rules of prece- 
dence to enter the dining-room last 
and probably alone, and the ban- 
quet is, for him, about as lively as 
the entertainment of cake and wine 
provided for mourners at a funeral. 
Those who are of ‘society’ have plea- 
sant gatherings where form and 
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Mr. Paikast are both absent—cheer- 
ful early morning breakfasts (chota 
hazrees) in the verandah of the col- 
lector’s bungalow, evening croquet 
meetings in the judge’s compound 
(or grounds about a house, the term 
compound being derived from the 
Portuguese campana), tiffins, small 
dinners, riding parties, paper-hunts, 
shikar parties, and so forth, of which 
he may hear, but in which he is not 
asked to join. His is, indubitably, 
an uncomfortable position. He may 
not become one with the better class, 
and he cannot very well associate 
with the Jew shopkeeper, or Eura- 
sian clerks. He cannot, any more 
than other Anglo-Indians, make any 
social capital out of the native aris- 
tocracy; and he may be, and often 
is, the sole representative of his 
small sphere. 

We have spoken of balls as though 
the internal resources of these small 
stations were equal to festivities on 
a large scale, and it must be ex- 
- plained that, on occasion, several 
adjoining stations unite in some 
great effort for general entertain- 
ment. When some Hindoo or Mo- 
hammedan festival releases civilians 
from their labours in cwtcherry, or 
the Christmas week or other Eng- 
lish holiday affords the opportunity, 
a small station bursts out in the 
direction of general hospitality and 
merry-making, and every desirable 
person, male and female, is sum- 
moned from every point within a 
day’s journey. Marvellous are the 
makeshifts to find accommodation 
for the visitors; verandahs are 
turned into bed-rooms for bachelors, 
who are supposed to be superior to 
the trials of rheumatismand catarrh ; 
tents, erected near the houses, are 
furnished as dormitories for others 
who cannot be put up within doors, 
and all the dwelling-places of the 
world become, for the time being, 
so many hostelries. If a dar-s be 
on the éapis, great are the exer: .ous 
to enlist, from far and near, the as- 
sistance of proficients in waltz and 
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galop. To secure the attendance of 
the agile Mrs. Hoppington, the gen- 
tlemen of a saltatory turn will send 
all their horses out upon the road to 
bring her carriage in some forty or 
fifty miles (laying a dawk this is 
called) ; and to induce Captain Sara- 
band to put in an appearance, the 
dancing ladies will do anything, 
from writing to the Commander-in- 
Chief to foregoing anew bonnet. In 
the cold season the society collected 
may be entertained in a variety of 
ways. Sky races, pic-nics, and 
cricket-matches, keep the merry- 
makers employed during the day; 
and the small station, for a time, 
has a very pleasant carnival in full 
swing. 

And it is well that this should 
be so, for were it otherwise the 
Anglo-Indians of small stations 
would, in many instances, become 
creatures of one idea, wholly unfit 
to hold their own in the wider 
streams of society. As it is, the 
intercommunication of ideas is sin- 
gularly restricted. ‘Shop’ is the 
only theme that possesses a lasting 
interest. A dispute as to the con- 
struction of some section of the 
code of civil procedure, or an argu- 
ment as to whether Ram Chunder 
Ghose should have been committed 
to the sessions for lurking house 
trespass with intent to steal, or con- 
victed by the magistrate of simple 
theft, will keep a party of men con- 
versationally employed where all 
the affairs of Europe and America 
would fail to excite any interest. 
The wreck of matter and the fall of 
worlds are to the zealous magistrate 
trifles light as air compared with 
the reversal of one of his decisions, 
and the fall of the roof of his jail. 
And official conversation is often 
interlarded by technical terms in 
the vernacular of Hindostan, which 
might just as well be expressed in 
English had not custom made the 
native terms more familiar. Ex. 
gr. Brown, the collector, loquitur: 
* Well, you know, Ram Bux got the 
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izara (farm) of Bugglinuggur from 
the zemindar (landlord) at a jumma 
(rental) of 2,000 rupees, paying 
5,000 rupees peshyhee (premium), 
anda nuzzur (gift) of 500 rupees; 
but when he came to settle with the 
vyoits (cultivators) half of them put 
in claims to hold their lands 
lakhraj (vent free), or at a low 
jummea upon istumrare pottas (leases 
in perpetuity), and he had to put 
them into court. Then the rubbee 
and khurreef (cold weather and 
rain crops) were got in before he 
could collect his rents, and he had 
to make any bundo bust (settlement) 
he could to carry on.’ These terms 
find their way into official reports, 
and these papers being further 
embellished by sundry Latin and 
French phrases are often very poly- 
glot indeed in their character. 
Apropos of reports we may ob- 
serve that the Anglo-Indian official 
is constantly employed in the pre- 
paration of a report upon some- 
thing or other. There are those 
departmental reports, administra- 
tive, judicial, revenue and executive, 
that recur at fixed periods, and 
there are those which are called 
into existence upon exceptional 
occasions. The latter class consti- 
tutes the great bulk of these public 
papers, for the Indian civilian is 
called upon to report upon anything 
and everything, however trivial the 
subject may be, or however little 
he may know about it. Famines, 
inundations, insufficient falls of rain, 
the prevalence of epidemics, the 
feelings of the natives towards 
British rule, the condition and 
progress of trade, arts, and manu- 
facture, the nature of certain soils, 
irrigation, cultivation, or any other 
matter, may have to be reported 
upon, and a certain minimum 
number of sheets of foolscap occu- 
pied by it, whether the writer 
knows anything about it or not. 
It is not very long since, in a 
certain province, all the collectors 
of districts upon the Ganges were 
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called upon to report upon the 
Gangetic dolphin, a creature of 
which many of them knew as much 
or as little as they did of the habits 
of the plesiosaurus. Something very 
closely approaching universal know- 
ledge is required to carry the 
Indian civilian through these re- 
porting duties in a_ satisfactory 
manner; but this fact does not 
prevent the sciolist from acquitting 
himself in the legitimate number of 
paragraphs upon political economy, 
meteorology, sanitation, natural 
history, geology, or any other sub- 
ject. In justice to the Indian 
civilian, however, it must be stated 
that, in most cases, he does possess 
some amount of practical knowledge 
upon many subjects. He may not 
be intimately acquainted with the 
nature of the Gangetic dolphin; but, 
as a district officer, he is compelled 
to acquire some information upon 
many more important matters to 
which we have alluded. Meteorolo- 
gical observations and the nature 
of agriculture are forced upon him 
by his official duties. Having charge 
of the district roads he is, in some 
degree, a civil engineer. He is 
generally doctor enough to cure the 
natives about him of fever, or other 
ordinary ailments to which Hindoo 
flesh is peculiarly heir, and, while 
on tour, his medicine chest is re- 
sorted to as the public dispensary. 
Six to ten hours a day spent in 
cutcherry may not leave him much 
time to acquire scientific lore from 
books; the many hours spent in 
the saddle when he visits different 
parts of his territory do not tend to 
literary advancement; but, with 
his eyes open and his wits about 
him, he picks up a great deal of 
useful knowledge nevertheless. 

We have hitherto spoken of the 
Moffussil life of stations, but thereare 
many Anglo-Indians who for some 
portion, or perhaps all their career 
live isolated from all their kind. 
Indigo planters, zemindars, and 
other European non-officials, civi- 
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lians in charge of subdivisions, 
engineers in charge of works, and 
road overseers are all permanently 
or temporarily so many Selkirks 
living, as far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, alone, and to a certain ex- 
tent monarchs of all they survey. 
For the official this condition of 
things is not so eminently agree- 
able. He does not anticipate a long 
stay in the out-post of civilisation, 
and he takes no steps to settle down 
in it. But the non-official probably 
feels that here the better part of his 
existence is to be spent, and he 
does his best to make his position 
as comfortable as possible. The 
official bird of passage argues that 
it is no use planting trees of which 
his successors will reap all the 
fruits, or erecting poultry-houses 
for the accommodation of his suc- 
cessor’s fowls. The man who is 
settled has his garden and home 
farm to afford him occupation and 
provide his table; his Lares and 
Penates are erected en permanence ; 
and he sees in every improvement 
effected in his domain a future ad- 
vantage to himself. 

Here, digressing for a few mo- 
ments, it may be observed that in 
respect of settling down in the 
country, the Anglo-Indian of the 
present differs widely from him of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Then 
the idea of running home to England 
did not suggest itself every few 
years. Before Lieutenant Wagner’s 
scheme of an overland route had 
led to practical results, it was not 
possible to reach England in less 
than three or four months, and of a 
year’s leave devoted to a trip to 
England the greater part would 
have been spent upon the sea: and 
after the overland route was a fait 
accompli, the rules of the services 
arbitrarily restricted the servants 
of the East India Company from 
enjoying much of their leave west- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Then, again, the civilian or officer 
bound to John Company at that 
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period was less tempted than he 
now is to go home by the desire to 
renew family ties. He may have 
had relations in England, but the 
chances were that he had as large 
a family circle in India, and it was 
a mockery of terms to talk about 
keeping up home associations more 
in one country than in the other. 
Then there were civilians who had 
spent thirty or forty years in India 
without any interval spent in 
England, and military men and 
non-officials similarly settled down 
to live the best portion of their 
days in the land of their adoption. 
At the present time matters are 
very different. The civilian who 
takes three months’ privilege leave 
may employ it in a run home and 
have a clear month of ‘his holiday 
in England. The government ser- 
vant is no longer debarred as he 
was from spending his leave in 
Europe, and the Anglo-Indian has 
seldom any large circle of relatives 
to make a home for him in India. 
Nearly everybody (i.e. every Anglo- 
Indian) is possessed by the two 
ideas that he will get leave to go 
home as often as he can, and leave 
India for good as early as possible. 
Even the Eurasian who is but 
slightly indebted to England for 
blood, and whose ancestry for 
several generations have been born, 
christened, educated, married, and 
buried in India, talks of England as 
his home, and aspires to visit it. 
And the Anglo-Indian who has 
spent ten years without intermis- 
sion in India considers himself a 
victim. 

Moffussil life as it exists in the 
instance of an indigo-planter has 
many charms. At most factories 
there is a good (numerically at all 
events) stud of horses ; and for the 
better part of the year the planter’s 
duties consist solely in going the 
round of his cultivation. Riding 
over many miles of ground a day 
he sees that ploughing, sowing, 
weeding, and cutting are properly 
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conducted, and enjoys healthy ex- 
ercise at the same time. During 
the manufacturing season, and when 
advances are made to cultivators, 
he has a little legitimate office work 
and is tied down by his duties to 
the factory limits. He may also 
have a little illegitimate office 
work as a self-constituted judge 
and magistrate, or his duties as an 
honorary magistrate by government 
appointment, in either of which 
cases his bungalow will be resorted 
to by all his native neighbours who 
are upon friendly terms with him, 
and prefer speedy equity to dilatory 
law. But otherwise he is free to 
spend his days in the saddle or on 
the shikar ground ; and the interests 
of the factory do not suffer if he 
occasionally takes a week’s run to 
the house of some neighbouring 
planter, or to some station in the 
vicinity. Among the planters there 
is a considerable amount of socia- 
bility in spite of their scattered 
society, and much of the hospitality 
for which India generally was once 
remarkable, The Anglo-Indian tra- 
veller who finds his way to an 
indigo factory knows that he will 
there find bed, board and welcome ; 
and in some districts, he may ride 
or drive his hundred miles finding 
at each factory a change of horses 
and liberal entertainment for him- 
self. The planters are the sole 
representatives in India of that 
class in England by which game is 
preserved. The jungles, the plains, 
the swamps, and the fields of India 
are avowedly open to all sportsmen. 
No ‘shootings’ of 2,000 or 3,000 
acres are sold or held for the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of the wealthy. No 
coverts are jealously watched by 
gamekeepers, or stocked with game 
hatched under maternal hens and 
reared in hencoops. No boards 
warn the wayfarer or sportsman 
off the ground as trespassers, or 
man-traps threaten the unheeding 
pedestrian. The beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air are pro- 
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tected by no game-laws. But by 
virtue of prescriptive right the 
indigo-planter holds an exclusive 
title to some of the shikar of his 
domain, and, having this, he does 
something in the direction of pre- 
serving—sees that the wild pig is 
not molested out of season, retains 
cover for the black partridge, and 
otherwise exerts himself to keep up 
the stock of game on his estate. 

In the good old times (and very 
indifferent were the good old times 
generally) hospitality often ran 
riot at the indigo factory as it did 
in other Anglo-Indian houses of the 
period. Pleasant little parties of 
four would sit down to dispose of 
the contents of a six-dozen chest of 
beer during the evening. Festive 
hosts would discard wine-glasses 
and tumblers as being of inadequate 
capacity, and replace them with the 
candle-shades taken from the wall 
lights. And there was often warm 
emulation on the part of the guests 
as to finishing the night under the 
table. Those were the days when 
many men were unpleasantly re- 
minded of the situation of their 
liver, and when the traditional 
nabob returning to England could 
be recognised at once by his jaun- 
diced complexion. Now-a-days the 
Anglo-Indian, after twenty years 
spent under an eastern sun, can 
hardly be distinguished from the 
Englishman who has never been 
further eastward than Temple Bar. 

One of the principal features of 
Moffussil life is camping. To most 
civilians and to all the military it 
occurs at some time, perhaps every 
cold weather, to go under canvas 
and spend months ina tent. As each 
annual relief comes out there is a 
move of many regiments, and offi- 
cers of regiments that are to march 
forthwith offer their property for 
public sale by circulating lists in 
the station, or put their Lares and 
Penates up to thehammer. Every- 
thing that is not immediately re- 
quired or cannot be easily carried, 
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from the mess billiard-table down 
to the bassinet of the major’s baby, 
is disposed of, and tents and camp 
equipage rise in the market to a 
fabulous value, which is disagree- 
ably equalised by the deterioration 
of the value of all property to be 
sold. Then, after the departing 
regiment has been entertained by 
the rest of the community, the 
march is commenced, and may last 
day after day (with the exception 
of Sundays) for the next couple of 
months. Then, when cholera breaks 
out in a military cantonment there 
is an exodus from the station, and 
the troops are for a time located 
under canvas upon one of the plea- 
sant spots (generally marked by 
four boundary pillars, a well, and a 
small grave-yard) called cholera 
encampments. Camp life in this 
form is not particularly enjoyable, 
for cholera generally asserts itself 
in the hot weather or rains, when 
to be away from the punkah or 
tattie is agony, and when to be in 
tents implies being condemned to 
heat intolerable and insects innu- 
merable. But, though it may 
involve much _ discomfort, this 
movement of the troops is emi- 
nently desirable. It brings the 
men upon a new scene, introduces 
novelty into their mode of life and 
gives them other mental occupation 
than brooding over the ravages of 
the epidemic that is among them ; 
and this, as much as change of air, 
may be accredited with the success 
that attends the use of cholera 
encampments. 

Except upon some unforeseen 
emergency, or when affairs are sin- 
gularly mismanaged, the movement 
of European troops from station to 
station are made in the cold season, 
and it is at that time that the civi- 
lians start upon their annual tour. 
To the Englhshman whose ideas of 
life under canvas are based upon a 
few hours’ experience of a cricket 
pavilion or flower-show marquee, 
the realities of camp life in India 
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must appear passing 


strange. 
Loading his tents and camp furni- 
ture, his office records, and the 


baggage of his followers, upon 
elephants, camels, or carts, the 
civilian starts upon a round that 
may extend over hundreds or 
thousands of miles, and occupy one 
month or six. If he travel in ordi- 
nary comfort he will have one tent 
in which to sleep, and one to send 
on overnight, to be pitched and 
ready for his reception when he 
finishes his march in the morning ; 
but there are many degrees of 
camp paraphernalia. There is the 
splendid encampment of the Go- 
vernor, or Lieutenant-Governor, 
with its durbar tent and double 
sets of public and private tents, 
shamianahs, and servants’ pals or 
canvas wigwams—with tents that 
are spacious, luxuriously furnished, 
and provided with glazed doors that 
exclude all dust and unwelcome 
wind. There is the comfortable equi- 
page of the magistrate, with its two 
fair-sized tents and wide-spreading 
shamianah ; and there is the modest 
encampment of the deputy col- 
lector, with its one single-walled 
hill tent twelve feet square. 

Under conditions of average com- 
fort camp life is very enjoyable. 
The cold weather of Northern India 
is characterised by a climate that 
is very little short of perfection, 
and there is little uncertainty as to 
the weather. Between October and 
March it may rain half a dozen 
times, but even these exceptional 
bursts of wet weather are generally 
announced by premonitory symp- 
toms some day or two beforehand ; 
and while the man who marches 
sees a new landscape every time he 
shifts his ground, the sky above him 
is almost constantly the same deep 
and unclouded blue. It is pleasant 
enough rising about sunrise and, 
after the chota-hazree cup of tea, &c., 
riding or driving ten to fourteen 
miles from the old encampment to 
the new one—shooting a few snipe, 
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quail, wild duck, or some other game 
by the way—and arriving to find 
breakfast ready, and the office table 
prepared in front of the tent for cut- 
cherry work. Wending hiswayfrom 
one camp to another, the district- 
officer learns more of the people, 
over whom he is the immediate 
ruler, than can ever be acquired in 
his court, to which each man comes 
with his one grievance or story and 
not a word beyond. Here, upon 
the road and in the villages, he may 
gain some insight into native life 
and learn much that will materially 
aid him in future decisions. Here 
he is, as it were, a father to whom 
the people may pour out some of 
their thoughts and troubles; in his 
court he isa stern unbending judge, 
blind as Justice itself, whom it is 
best, in native opinion, to propitiate 
by oblations of perjury. And it not 
unfrequently happens that in his 
camp march he is attended by an 
irregular body of the people, all 
ready to hold converse with the 
hakim, and all, it must be admitted, 
anxious to turn the opportunity of 
his presence to their own advantage. 

Even the monotony of cutcherry 
duties is relieved by this al fresco 
performance of them: seated in 
some mango grove in the pleasant 
shade of the over-hanging branches, 
or under a canvas awning, the 
Government official performs his la- 
bours in a pure atmosphere and to 
the accompaniment of the western 
wind murmuring among the trees. 
No white-washed wall shuts in his 
view ; long avenues of trees, casting 
fitful flecks of light and shade upon 
the grass, extend before him, and in 
the misty distance is the village— 
a back-ground that is picturesque 
enough when not too closely ap- 
proached, 

But camp life has its disagreeable 
side. It is not particularly enjoyable 
when it sets in wet for a day or 
two, or when a storm threatens to 
take the dweller in tents up in his 
canvas abode like an eccentric 
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aéronaut, or when the high winds 
of the early springtime sweep clouds 
of dust into the tent through every 
opening and crevice. It is not plea- 
sant to sit throughout the day in a 
tent that is too dark to admit of any 
reading or writing without a lamp, 
listening to the pitter-patter of the 
drops on the canvas roof—watch- 
ing the points where the rain leaks 
through—and urging the khalassies 
(tent-pitchers) and other retainers 
to throw up an embankment round 
the tent, that will prevent the floor 
of the interior becoming a waste 
of waters. It is not the most 
agreeable thing in the world when, 
on a rainy day, the tent becomes a 
sort of Noah’s ark, and shivering 
natives and damp animals of many 
kinds—dogs, goats, sheep, fowls, 
&c.—seek refuge in the verandah 
between the walls of the tent from 
the floods without. It is not plea- 


sant to be awoke in the dead of 
night by one of those hurricanes 
that come up so suddenly and create 


such destruction in India; to hear 
the crash of falling trees and 
branches around, and feel that the 
canvas walls and roof now flapping 
in the wind like many loose shreds 
of cloth, may in a few minutes be 
a confused heap, burying in its 
ruins the unfortunate inhabitant. 
It is a disheartening proceeding, 
on such an occasion, attempting 
to raise one’s voice above the fury 
of the tempest in exhorting un- 
willing camp-followers to hammer 
in the tent-pegs that are yielding 
to the strain upon them; and the 
situation may be further improved 
by the impossibility of procuring 
a light, and the consequent neces- 
sity of going through this war of 
the elements in murky darkness 
that is made only the more inky 
by an occasional blinding flash of 
lightning ; or by the fact that all 
one’s horses have broken away 
from their heel-ropes and are gal- 
loping about, wild with fear and in- 
different as to consequences, among 
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tent-ropes, carts, and other obstacles 
calculated to injure them. Neither 
is camp life positively luxurious, 
when clouds of dust eddy round the 
tent interior and everything is 
covered by an earthy deposit of a 
peculiarly gritty and uncomfortable 
character. Camp life has its clouded 
as well as its bright side undoubt- 
edly, and, fortunately, the bright 
side is that most frequently seen. 
Pleasure as well as duty takes the 
Anglo-Indian into camp. The sub- 
altern has his small tent of which 
he makes a home when, getting ten 
days’ leave in the drill season or a 
month or two during the hot weather, 
he goes into the interior on a 
shooting expedition. Other officers 
and many civiliars also employ 
their camp equipage for purposes of 
shikar, And, malgré some few draw- 
backs in respect of temperature, cc. 
tent life is more nearly allied to per- 
fect enjoyment when connected with 
shilar than on any other occasion. 
We have said that, in the absence 


of game laws and a general system of 
perserving, sport in India is legally 


open to all. But the conditions 
under which certain beasts of the 
chase have to be pursued exclude 
many from joining in some branches 
of shikar. In Central and Western 
India, where the tiger has to be or 
can be hunted down on foot, any one 
with the requisite pluck and funds 
sufficient to pay a few beaters may 
shoot that monarch of the forest. 
But in the great tiger grounds of the 
eastern provinces a stud of from 
ten to forty elephants is necessary 
to drive the tiger from his lair, and 
a similarly costly stud is often re- 
quired in pig-sticking. 

The encampment of a tiger-shoot- 
ing party (be the mise en scéne the 
morung of Bengal or the terai of 
Oude or the north-west) is a stir- 
ring and picturesque bit of life. 
Pitched in the shade of the lofty 
trees of a primeval forest is the 
cluster of tents in which the Anglo- 
Indian sportsmen sleep, breakfast, 
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and dine. Around the central point 
are cooking tents, servants’ pals, 
carts, and other impedimenta; and in 
the glades about are open-air stables 
where many elephants, horses, and 
camels are tethered. It is true, 
that the month is April or May, and 
that the‘ merry, merry sunshine ’ is 
better calculated to make the head 
dizzy than the heart gay, but the 
sportsman ignores the thermometer 
altogether and enjoys himself as 
thoroughly as though the tempera- 
ture were 60° lower than it is. 
Rising at any hour between 5 a.m. 
and 8 am., he takes his breakfast 
in the mess tent and prepares for 
the day’s campaign. At noon the 
tiger comes down from the forest 
to spend the heat of the day in 
swamps or open patches of cool 
green grass, and as it is in his dail 

haunts that he is to be sought, the 
hunt does not begin before twelve. 
There may be a march of ten miles to 
reach the ground, or the spot where 
a tiger has been marked down may 
be close at hand, and elephants are 
prepared accordingly. Then the 
howdah elephantsare brought round 
to the tents, and the howdahs are 
fitted with the batteries of rifles and 
smooth bores, ammunition, bottles 
of cold tea or something stronger, 
cheroot boxes and other necessaries, 
that include sometimes an umbrella 
and a blanket (the blanket being 
taken to throw over the head should 
an incautious elephant break up a 
hive of wild bees and send the 
angry swarm round the heads of its 
riders). And then the sportsmen 
mount and are jogged off upon an 
expedition that will be terminated 
some time after dark. Once afield, 
the party submits to very strict dis- 
cipline, and one leader directs the 
movements of the band. When a 
tiger is supposed to be near at 
hand this commander will signal 
that there is to be no general firing, 
and while that order remains un- 
revoked deer of many kinds, sam- 
bhur, bara singha, fallow-deer and 
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hog-deer, wild pigs, peafowl, florican, 
black partridge, &c., crash away in 
the grass below, or rise in the air 
above, without having their flight 
quickened or arrested by a shot. 
When general firing is permitted, 
there is often a constant fusillade, 
closely resembling file-tiring on pa- 
rade, and every now and then some 
feathered or four-footed quarry is 
picked up and padded on one of the 
elephants of the line. But the real 
excitement commences when (in 
solemn silence, as far as men are 
concerned), the line of elephants 
forces its way through the long 
dense grass that is supposed to hold 
a tiger. If it be in a swamp, there 
is the additional excitement engen- 
dered by the possibility of one’s 
elephant sinking in it and staying 
there ; and as at each step the 
bulky animal! goes deep in the trea- 
cherous bog—now swaying low on 
one side, then on the other—it be- 
comes a matter of anxious conside- 
ration whether it will ever get its 


feet out to advance another step or 


return. Shaken from side to side 
of his howdah, and often with his 
view intercepted by the grass and 
reeds rising above his head, the 
tiger-shooter stands in his howdah, 
rifle in hand, prepared for that mo- 
ment when he may catch a glimpse 
of a yellow skin with black bars 
upon it. He hears animals break- 
ing through the jungle close at hand 
but he cannot see them, or he knows 
from the style of their going that 
they are not what he looks for. At 
last the tiger is sighted (perhaps 
two or more are sighted at the same 
time), and there are shouts of ‘ bagh, 
bagh,’ (tiger, tiger), from the na- 
tives, and shots from every sports- 
man who has seen, or thinks he has 
seen it. Then there are cries of 
*luqga, lugga’ (hit, hit), from the 
natives, who always say that an 
animal is hit however little reason 
there may be for forming such a 
conclusion ; and possibly a general 
scrimmage in which the tiger is ap- 
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parently omnipresent—now on the 
head of one elephant, then on the 
tail of another—until he lies hors de 
combat on the grass and snarls his 
life awa 

W hile the tiger is being padded 
(i.e. lashed upon the pad of an ele- 
phantthat does not carry ahowdah), 
the Anglo-Indians refresh them- 
selves, and the contents of the 
tiffin basket (carried on a pad ele- 
phant devoted to this purpose), are 
discussed, while an animated argu- 
ment may ensue as to the mode by 
which the tiger came by his death. 
As the skin of the animal is the es- 
pecial trophy of him whose bullet 
was the first to hit it, each sports- 
man possibly brings himself to be- 
lieve that his was the lucky shot, 
and boldly asserts what he believes. 
‘I hit him with my first barrel just 
above the shoulder, and my second 
touched him in his hind leg;’ ‘I 
know I hit him because I saw him 
swerve as | fired,’ and similar re- 
marks are current; and the interior 
of the tiger must be a rich lead 
mine if it contain all the bullets 
that are said to have passed into it. 
But subse *quent investigation, when 
the tiger is skinned close to the 
camp, proves that some four instead 
of forty bullets have had their bil- 
let in the right place, and inquiry 
conducted upon judicial principles 
and with all regard to laws of evi- 
dence, frequently fails to clear up 
the point as to the rightful claimant 
of the first effective missile. 

After a day spent in this manner 
upon an elephant the sportsman re- 
turns to camp ready enough to tub 
(i.e. have a mussuk or skin of water 
poured over him by a bheestic), take 
a good pull at a tankard of cool 
beer or claret cup, dine, and go to 
bed. He may, perhaps, sit out a 
couple of hours after dinner talking 
over past sport or organising future 
movements—or he may play a rub- 
ber of whist—but his day’s work 
has made sleep very acceptable, and 
at ten o’clock there is a hush in the 
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camp, only broken occasionally by 
the trumpeting of a restless ele- 
phant, or the howling of some pre- 
dacious jackal; and the Anglo-In- 
dian sleeps the sleep of healthy 
exercise in the open air or with but 
a tent roof or canvas awning to 
protect him from the night dew. 

The management of such a party 
as this involves no little thought and 
trouble. Few men have elephants 
enough of their own to perform the 
work required (we know of but one 
exception—a civilian equally to be 
esteemed as a sportsman, adminis- 
trator and open-hearted friend— 
who had ten) and much diplomacy 
or official influence has to be ex- 
erted to borrow others from rajahs 
and zemindars. Then the commis- 
sariat department is no light mat- 
ter. The camp is perhaps sent a 
hundred and fifty miles away from 
the base of supplies, and nearly all 
the edibles, and all the wine and 
liquors required for the Europeans 
of the party, have to be laid in 
beforehand; and in the forest the 
simple food of camp followers and 
grain for cattle of all sorts have to 
be brought, perhaps a two days’ 
journey, from the nearest point on 
the outskirts of comparative civi- 
lisation. Then there is the intelli- 
gence department to be looked after 
—shikarees (native hunters) to be 
sent out to pick up information as 
to what swamp is visited by tigers, 
or where a cow has lately fallen a 
victim to a tiger’s appetite—and 
cow-herds, wood-cutters, and other 
frequenters of the jungle pumped 
for such information as they may 
possess upon the matter in hand. 
And, lastly, there is the necessity 
of organising such postal arrange- 
ments as will insure the delivery 
in camp within a week or so of their 
despatch from head-quarters of let- 
ters and papers. 

It has already been mentioned 
that the domestic establishment of 
an Anglo-Indian is great in point 
of numbers, and when we describe 
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the other hangers-on of an Anglo- 
Indian sporting party it will be 
seen that the camp-followers are a 
formidable body to provide for. In 
addition to the domestic servants of 
the sportsmen there are (1) two 
men (a mahout or driver, and a 
mate or assistant) with each ele- 
phant ; (2) one man to every two 
camels; (3) one or two men to 
every cart; (4) a body of kha- 
lassies (tent pitchers) ; (5) a party 
of shikarees ; (6) any letter-carriers 
(dak wallahs) not out upon the 
road; (7) two or three moochees 
whose business it is to skin the 
animals brought in; (8) some half- 
dozen agents for the supply of rus- 
sew or food for the natives; and, 
if there be of the party any official 
who carries on his duties in the 
wilderness, there will be a large 
gathering of amla and their de- 
pendants. The forest glade in which 
this community makes its tempo- 
rary habitation becomes for the 
time being a small open-air town, 
with its population of from one hun- 
dred to three hundred souls—to be 
soon abandoned and left without a 
sign of man beyond the ruins of the 
camp fire-places, and the bottles 
that once held the pale ale of Bass 
or the wine that was professedly 
trodden out of the grapes of France. 

Of course this manner of sport 
involves some considerable expen- 
diture of money. The keep of 
every elephant costs something like 
two shillings a day. The hire of 
carts or camels is a considerable 
item where each costs from 11. 
to 31. per mensem; the wages of 
extra servants swells the account ; 
and money paid away to successful 
shikarees who have tracked down 
a tiger, to cow-herds and others 
who have given good information 
(khubber), to mahouts who have 
driven their elephants well, and to 
anybody or everybody who has 
assisted in any way, brings the out- 
lay to a very respectable sum total. 


While the reward ordinarily paid by 
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Government for the slaughter of a 
tiger is 10s., or at the most 1/., the 
average amount spent by a tiger- 
shooting party is for each animal 
killed many times the maximum 
reward ; and, apart from consider- 
ations of expense, tiger-shooting on 
a large scale is beyond the reach 
of many, because many are not ina 
position to get the loan of elephants, 
or to keep their own. 
_ To some extent the same may be 
said of pig-sticking, but that sport 
admits a larger party into the field 
than tiger-shooting does, and any 
Anglo-Indian in society who pos- 
sesses a horse that can go and will 
face a pig may have a share in any 
pig-sticking that is to be had within 
a hundred miles of his place of resi- 
dence. As for the pursuit of other 
quarry, the field is open to all. 
Gun in hand the Anglo-Indian 
sportsman may pursue his course 
over the country unchallenged and 
unchecked, and make what bag he 
may. 

In our consideration of Moffussil 
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life we have dwelt at some length 
upon its salient points, camp life 
and shikar; but we have hardly 
given undue importance to these, 
To the shikar of the Indian jungles 
must be attributed the credit of 
attracting to India those juniors 
of the British aristocracy who 
have, during the last two or three 
years, gone out to see what tiger- 
shooting and pig-sticking are like ; 
and in some future period some 
member of the upper house may 
render good service to our Indian 
territory by speaking authorita- 
tively upon some point as to which 
he gained his personal experience 
when on a tiger-shooting mission 
to the jungles below the Himalaya. 
And to the sportsman, the pleasure- 
seeker, and the man of business, in 
the Moffussil, camp life is a matter 
of vital importance that can hardly 
be over-rated, and often the only 
apology for country life as the 
Englishman in England under- 
derstands it. 
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MARIE DE MEDICIS; A QUEEN’S DEATH. 


‘ GRANDEUR is shattered by the will of Time, 
The crude magnificence of kings must fade, 

All high emprise be drowned in Lethe’s stream, 
And glory vanish like the morning dew. 

The peasant’s pillow is the sweetest rest 

Wide Earth can give—a crown a nest of thorns, 
From which the tomb procures a blest release ; 
A soul once happy needs no other crown, 

But failing this is martyred to the grave.’ 


Thus spake a penitent bewailing sin, 

Mingled with circumstance of hideous wrong, 
Erewhile the shadows lengthened in the eve 
Across the porch, and through the solemn aisles, 
Of the cathedral pile of old Cologne. 

Forth from the wall the faces of sad saints, 
With melancholy musing on their brows, 
Peered in eternal reticence of stone, 

Yet soothed by silence where the living voice 
Had fretted into anger. Long she knelt, 

That suppliant on whose lineaments were stamped 
The light of genius and the mould of grace. 
Yet there was wreck of wondrous beauty, too, 
That once enthralled the princes of her land, 
And all the peoples which bad gazed on it. 

She had been loved and happy, rich and great, 
But now the bird upon the parapet, 

That built its nest between the shelving stones, 
And warbled out its little life in song, 
Appeared to mock her in her loneliness, 

And twit her with its freedom from the care 
That preyed upon her and consumed her life. 


The western sun dropped from the sky of fire, 
And Evening spread her mantle of sweet peace 
About the world, enticing it to rest : 

Footsore and weary, covetous of ease, 

And wasting for a season of soul-calm, 

The worshipper before the altar knelt, 

And made her last obeisance ; then she turned, 
And passing outwards met her only friend, 

Good Father Francis, who within her ear 

Low murmured, ‘ All is lost!’ Down to the earth 
She sank, exclaiming, ‘ Lord, how hard art thou !’ 
The Father thought her dead, but chafed her hands, 
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And pour’d cool water tween her bloodless lips, 
Till once again she oped her listless eyes 
(From which the light of joy had ever fled) 
And gaining strength set forth to reach her home. 
g g g 
Yet trouble met her on the threshold there— 
And pointed to her doom: a missive sealed 
I , 









































Lay on the humble table, superscribed, 
‘For Marianni,’ which she seized in haste, 
And read—‘ Hope thou no more, for all is lost ! 
Cing-Mars is prisoner, and De Bouillon’s fled, 
The treaty with the King of Spain is known, 
And Richelieu, whose spies discovered all, 

Is greater in the State than heretofore, 

And plays the King, who now his subject is.’ 
Frenzied she crushed the letter in her grasp, 
And hissing out, ‘I am not conquered yet,’ 

Fell senseless in a swoon upon the ground. 





A month had passed, one short but fearful month, 
And on the morning of a sunny day, 

When Nature revelled in a glorious life, 

The shrieks of Marianni rent the air, 

With bitter lamentations interspersed. 

The neighbours, who in kindly offices 

Had oft been faithful, burst the unyielding door, 
And saw her raving o’er her thousand wrongs. 
‘Back, back, thou ugly phantom!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘Thy robe is steeped in blood, thy hands, thy head, 
Thy self entire imbued. I curse thee, knave! 

A wife’s, a woman’s, ay, a mother’s curse 

Shall weigh thee down to deepest blackest hell. 
Away, away, thy touch pollutes my soul. 

Again I curse thee in the name of God, 

And find delight in cursing as I die!’ 


‘Who is this woman?’ quoth the magistrate, 
Desirous to make entry of her death. 

To whom good Father Francis made reply : 
‘Her heirs are Henry, mighty Lord of France, 
The Due d’Orleans, brother to the King, 
And Henrietta, Queen of England’s isle. 
Here lieth dead Marie de Medicis, 

The Queen of France, the widow of a King, 
And mother of our present Sovereign liege!’ 


Thus died a beggar France’s proudest queen, 
Illustrious, noble, beautiful, and pure, 
A very monarch by decree of Heaven, 
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And yet degraded past the meanest slave. 

Such tricks doth fickle Fortune interpose 
Between the infant’s cradle and the grave. 

The ‘ Flower of Florence’ blasted with the wind 
Of sad misfortune! She around whose path 
The angels seemed to walk and bring her joy: 
She whose rich dowry far outshone the wealth 
Of many kings; she who espoused the arts, 
With Malesherbes took counsel, and who urged 
The matchless Rubens on to excellence : 

She who endowed a convent for the poor, - 

Yet had no pillow for her aching head : 

Who built the palace of the Luxemburg, 

And in a hovel died despised and spurned. 


The mystery of suffering is here ; 

One is to pleasure, one to anguish born, 

And who decides the share of happiness ? 

Yet will we mourn with those who aye must weep, 
And trust, as we would trust for this great Queen, 
That though the elements may dash their bark 
Upon the rocks, and deeps upon them gape, 

Some broken spar may bear them safe to land. 


Grorce SmirH. 
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THE EVER-WIDENING WORLD OF STARS. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Author of ‘ Saturn and its System,’ &. &c. 


S the science of astronomy has 
advanced, the ideas men have 
formed respecting the extent of the 
universe have gradually become 
more and more enlarged. In far-off 
times, when astronomers were con- 
tent to judge of the conformation of 
the universe by the appearances di- 
rectly presented to their contem- 
plation, the ideas formed respecting 
the celestial bodies were singularly 
homely. We read that Theophrastus 
looked upon the Milky Way as the 
fastening of the stellar hemispheres, 
which are ‘so carelessly knitted to- 
gether, that the fiery heavens be- 
yond them can be seen through the 
spaces.” Anaximenes believed the 
heavens to be made of a kind of fine 
earthenware, and that the stars are 
the heads of nails driven through 
the domed vault formed of this ma- 
terial. And even Lucretius, whose 
views of nature were so noble, has 
referred without disapproval to the 
bizarre theory of Xenophanes that 
the stars are fiery clouds collected 
in the upper regions of air. 

While the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy was accepted there were 
no means of forming any trust- 
worthy views respecting the ex- 
tent of the stellar universe. If the 
earth were ever at rest we could 
never know how far the stars are 
from us; and therefore the old as- 
tronomers were free to invent what- 
ever theories they pleased as to the 
scale on which the sidereal scheme 
is constructed. It was only when 
the earth was set free by Coper- 
nicus from the imaginary chains 
which had been conceived as hold- 
ing it in the centre of the universe 
that it became possible to form any 
conception of the distances at which 
the stars lie from us. Indeed Tycho 
Brahé immediately pointed this 
out as an overwhelming objection 


against the new theory. ‘ Are we to 
suppose,” he argued, ‘that the stars 
are placed at such enormous dis- 
tances from us as to seem wholly 
unchanged in position while the 
earth sweeps round the sun in an 
orbit millions of miles in diameter ? 
If this amazing theory were true, 
the stars would be hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles from us, a view which 
is utterly monstrous and incredible.’ 

But strange as this new view ap- 
peared, it gradually gained ground. 
It became presently so well estab- 
lished that when Cassini discovered 
that the earth travels in a much 
wider orbit than Tycho Brahé had 
supposed—so that the stars were 
at once thrown many hundreds of 
millions of miles farther from us— 
astronomers still held to the new 
order of things. ‘With Briarean 
arms,’ as Humboldt has described 
their labours, the fellow-workers of 
Cassini thrust farther and farther 
away the ‘ heaven of the fixed stars,’ 
until the immensity of the universe 
grew so great beneath their labours, 
that new modes of expressing its 
dimensions had to be adopted. They 
were not satisfied with the obvious 
circumstance that the stars seem to 
remain unchanged in position as 
the earth sweeps round the sun. 
They tested this apparent fixity of 
position with instruments of greater 
and greater power,—yet always 
with the same result. They made 
obversations ten, twenty, even fifty 
times more exact than Tycho 
Brahé’s, and the fact that they still 
detected no change of position signi- 
fied nothing less than that the uni- 
verse of the fixed stars isten, twenty, 
even fifty times farther from us than 
Tycho Brahé had imagined. 

Thus when Sir W. Herschel be- 
gan the noble series of researches 
amid the stellar depths which has 
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rendered his name illustrious, the 
world of stars was already one of 
inconceivably enormous extent. Yet 
so widely did he increase our appre- 
ciation of the vastness of the universe, 
that it has been thought no exagge- 
ration to say of him, that ‘he broke 
through the barriers of the heavens.’ 
‘Cexlorum perrupit claustra,’ says his 
monument at Upton, and every stu- 
dent of astronomy who has carefully 
examined Herschel’s labours, under- 
stands the justice of the expression. 
For consider what Herschel did. 
When he began his survey of the 
heavens, astronomers had proved 
indeed that the nearest of the fixed 
stars lie at enormous distances from 
us, and some of the more advanced 
thinkers had begun to form noble 
speculations respecting the relations 
of the stars which lie beyond the 
sphere of those visible to us. But 
it was reserved for Sir W. Herschel 
to apply exact observations to the 
unseen star-systems. He literally 
gauged the celestial depths. With 
a telescope whose light-gathering 
power probably extended the range 
of vision to about eight hundred 
times its natural limit, he swept 
every part of the northern heavens, 
He estimated the depth of the sys- 
tem of stars in every direction by a 
simple and natural process. For, 
like all great thinkers, he struck 
out modes of inquiry which, the mo- 
ment they were presented to the 
world, seemed so obvious, that the 
wonder was how they could have 
remained so long undetected. _He 
said that precisely as the quantity 
of water passed through by the 
sailor’s lead-line marks the depth of 
the sea, so the number of stars 
which can be seen when a telescope 
of given power is turned towards 
any part of the heavens is a mea- 
sure of the depth of the sidereal sys- 
tem in that direction. In individual 
cases, indeed, the law may not be 
true, just as the sailor’s lead-line 
may light on the peak of some 
sunken rock, and so give no true 
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measure of the general depth of the 
sea in the neighbourhood. But 
when the average ofa great number 
of such ‘star-gaugings’ is taken, 
then we may feel tolerably certain 
that on applying the simple rule 
devised by Herschel we shall form 
no inaccurate estimates of our sys- 
tem’s extent in any direction. 

Thence arose his great theory of 
the stellar system. He showed 
that our sun is but one of an im- 
mense number of suns, distributed 
in a region of space resembling a 
cloven disc in figure. When we 
look along the thickness of the disc 
we see the enormous beds of stars, 
which lie round us in that direction 
as a cloud of milky light, which so 
comes to form a cloven ring round 
the heavens. But when we look 
out towards the sides of the disc, 
where the stars are less profusely 
scattered, we see between them the 
black background of the sky. 

Then Herschel extended his re- 
searches to those strange objects 
called the nebule. He showed that 
where astronomers had reckoned 
tens of these objects there were in 
reality thousands. And he found 
that a large proportion of the nebule 
can be resolved into stars. He held 
that these, therefore, may be looked 
upon as external universes, resem- 
bling that great system of stars of 
which our sun is a member. We 
need not, at this point, dwell upon 
the distinction which Herschel drew 
between nebule of this sort, and 
those objects which he held (and as 
we now know, justly) to be true 
clouds, formed of some vaporous 
substance, of the actual nature of 
which he forbore to express an 
opinion. Let it suffice to remark 
that in whatever mode those va- 
porous nebule might be supposed 
to be formed, it was clear to Her- 
schel that they cannot be held to lie 
necessarily beyond the system of the 
fixed stars, as he held to be certainly 
the case with the stellar nebule. 

Since Herschel’s day a multitude 
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of important discoveries have been 
made. His son, the present Sir 
John Herschel, carried the system 
of star-gaugings over the southern 
heavens, having first trained him- 
self for the work by verifying Sir 
William’s northern star-gaugings. 
The eminent astronomer Struve and 
others have applied a series of tests 
to the basis of Herschel’s theory of 
the universe. Increased telescopic 
power has been applied to the ex- 
amination of the nebule. And 
lastly, a mode of research more 
wonderful than the boldest pioneers 
of science had ventured to hope for 
has been applied to determine what 
the stars and nebule really are, nay 
even the very elements of which 
they are constituted. 

Therefore we stand in a position 
so far in advance of that to which 
it was in Herschel’s power to attain, 
that the attempt to modify his 
theories need no longer be thought 
to savour of undue boldness. Half 
a century does not pass without 
bringing a vast extension of know- 
ledge, and certainly the last half- 
century has been no exception to 
this rule; insomuch that could the 
great astronomer take his placeagain 
among us, and become cognisant 
of the vast strides which his fa- 
vourite science has made since he 
left us, he would be the first to 
point out that many of his views 
required to be modified or even to 
be wholly abandoned. 

For instance, let us consider the 
meaning of the following observa- 
tion made by the younger Herschel. 
While ‘sweeping’ the southern 
heavens, this eminent astronomer 
noticed occasionally the existence 
of faint outlying streamers belong- 
ing to the Milky Way, yet not only 
irresolvable into stars, but so ex- 
ceedingly distant that he could 
scarcely speak of them as reall 
visible. He was sensible of their 
existence, but when the eye was 
turned directly upon them they va- 
nished, insomuch that, he says, ‘ the 
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idea of illusion has repeatedly 
arisen subsequently,’ yet when he 
came to map down the places where 
these phantom star-streams had 
been detected, he found that they 
formed regular branches of the 
galactic system. 

Now these outlying star-streams 
prove first of all that the star-system 
is not disc-shaped, but spiral in 
figure. Between the stars which 
form the ordinary streams of the 
Milky Way, and those which form 
the phantom streams there must lie 
regions in which stars are either 
altogether wanting or strewn with 
much less profusion than in either 
the nearer or the farther stream. 

But this is not the only nor the 
chief conclusion which may be 
drawn from the existence of the al- 
most evanescent star-streams. Ac- 
cording to Herschel’s views the stars 
which compose those streams are 
only faint through enormity of dis- 
tance. They may be as large as 
our sun, many of them perhaps far 
larger. And between them there 
may yawn distances as large as those 
which separate us from Arcturus or 
Aldebaran. Now this being so, the 
outlying parts of our own sidereal 
system being removed so far from 
us as to be all but evanescent in 
Herschel’s splendid reflector—how 
much greater ought to be the faint- 
ness of the sidereal systems which 
lie outside ours! If the nebule are 
really such systems, and made up 
of suns like our own, then not only 
ought Herschel’s great reflector to 
fail in rendering them visible, but 
even Lord Rosse’s noble mirror 
would require to be increased a 
hundredfold in power before we 
could see them. For clearly the 
nebulew, which appear as mere tiny 
specks upon the vault of heaven, 
must be very much farther away 
than the confines of our system, if 
they are comparable with it in size. 

Therefore we must have ‘ of two 
things one.’ Either the confines of 
our sidereal system are constituted 
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very differently from the parts in 
our neighbourhood ; or the nebulze 
are constituted very differently from 
the sidereal system. We say, of 
two things one, meaning that one of 
the two views must be true; but it 
is plain that there is nothing to pre- 
vent both being true. 

We may next come to the inquiry 
whether these views are severally 
supported by any special evidence. 

Now as to the first, it happens 
that the southern heavens surveyed 
by the younger Herschel afford 
evidence such as Sir William Her- 
schel was not possessed of. The 
former has seen places in the 
southern skies where the outline of 
the Milky Way is so sharply defined, 
that even in the telescope the sudden 
change from a background of black 
sky to the sprinkled light of the ga- 
laxy is not lost. One half of the 
field of view will exhibit the former 
aspect, the other the latter. Now if 
we consider acloud, or a dense flight 
of birds, or any cluster of objects 
exhibiting a well defined outline, we 
see at once what that well defined 
outline means. It signifies that the 
eye is directed along the edge or 
surface of a distinct cluster of objects 
—in one case globules of water, in 
another birds, and so on—and the 
idea is at once precluded that the 
eye is within the cluster of whatever 
sort that cluster may be. Therefore 
the theory that the sun forms one 
of a system of stars spread pretty 
uniformly over a disc-shaped space 
must be given up; for were it true, 
the approach to the Milky Way 
would always be gradual. 

When we add that in the southern 
skies the Milky Way presents the 
most fantastic configuration, here 
expanding into fan-shaped masses, 
there winding about in a multitude 
of strange convolutions, here sud- 
denly narrowing into a bright neck 
or isthmus, there exhibiting a nearly 
circular vacancy, it becomes clear 
that the galaxy cannot have the figure 
assigned to it by Sir W. Herschel. 
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It must consist of streamsand sprays 
of stars at different distances. Such 
streams by their fantastic convolu- 
tions serve to explain all the pecu- 
larities of the galaxy’s structure. 

And next, have we any evidence 
that the nebule are not really 
beyond the galaxy, but are mixed 
up with the sidereal system? It ap- 
pears to me that we have. 

Sir William Herschel noticed that 
thereare places where the nebuleare 
much more densely crowded than 
elsewhere, and he was disposed to 
suspect that precisely as the stars 
by their aggregation form the zone 
of the Milky Way, so there is a zone 
of nebule. But when Sir John 
Herschel had completed the survey 
of the heavens it was found that 
a very different law of distribution 
made its appearance. Instead of 
being collected in a zone or band 
around the heavens, the nebul are 
arranged in two distinct but irre- 
gular clusters, separated by a well 
marked zone almost entirely free 
from nebule. And this zone coin- 
cides almost exactly with the Milky 
Way. 

What are we to understand by so 
special an arrangement as this? A 
modern astronomer says it clearly 
proves that the nebule do not be- 
long to the star-world; but I can see 
no escape from an exactly opposite 
view. A simple illustration will 
serve to exhibit the nature of the 
case. Suppose a person found a 
space of ground on which gravel 
was arranged in the form of a ring, 
and that rough stones were thickly 
spread over the whole space except 
the gravel ring, would he conclude 
that there was xo association be- 
tween the arrangementof the gravel 
and the arrangement of the stones, 
because few stones were to be found 
on or near the gravel? Would he 
not rather find in this peculiarity 
distinct evidence that there was 
some association? He would, we 
think, argue that the gravel had 
been collected into one place and. 
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the stones into another, in pur- 
suance of some one particular scheme. 
The corresponding conclusion in the 
case of the stars and nebule would 
clearly be that the stars had been 
drawn together in one direction and 
the nebule in another, out of a 
common world of cosmical matter. 
In other words we should look on 
the nebule as members of the same 
system or scheme that the stars 
belong to. 

And here it may be asked how the 
conclusion thus deduced from the 
arrangement of stars and nebule 
can be said to tend to enlarge our 
views of the world of stars. On the 
contrary, it might be urged, the 
views which had prevailed before, 
presented us with nobler concep- 
tions of the universe. For we were 
able to recognise in the thousands 
of nebule which fleck the dark 
background of the sky, sidereal 
systems as noble as that of which 
our sun is a member; and in the 
existence of countless star-systems 
we had a spectacle to contemplate 
before which the human intellect 
was compelled to bow in its utter 
powerlessness and insignificance: 
whereas it seems as though the 
new views would reduce the scope 
of our vision to a single galaxy of 
stars, unless some few members of 
the nebular system may still be 
looked on as outer star-schemes. 

But on a closer inspection of the 
views I have been maintaining, it 
will appear that they largely en- 
hance our conceptions of the scale 
on which the world of stars is con- 
structed. Until now it has been held 
that the telescopes which man has 
been able to construct enabled us 
to scan the limits of our sidereal 
system, and to pass so readily be- 
yond those limits as to become sen- 
sible of the existence of thousands 
of other schemes as noble as our 
own or nobler. But if the new 
views should be established, we 
should be compelled to recognise in 
the world of stars a system which 
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our most powerful instruments are 
not fully able to gauge. The clusters 
of stars, whose splendour has so 
worthily excited the admiration of the 
Herschels, the Rosses, the Struves, 
and the Bonds, must be looked upon 
as among the glories of our own 
system, and indicative of the multi- 
plied forms of structure or of ag- 
gregation to be found within its 
boundaries. As of late, our con- 
ceptions of the wealth of the solar 
system have been enhanced by the 
discovery of numberless new objects 
and new forms of matter existing 
within its range, and co-ordinating 
themselves in regular relations with 
the earlier known members of the 
system, so we seem now called on 
to recognise in the stellar world 
an unsuspected wealth of material, 
a hitherto unrecognised variety of 
cosmical forms, and an extension 
into regions of space to which our 
most powerful telescopes have not 
yet been able to penetrate. 

But now I would call attention 
to a peculiarity of the southern 
skies which, while apparently afford- 
ing conclusive testimony in favour 
of the new views, has unaccountably 
(in my opinion) been urged as an 
argument tending in quite another 
direction. There are to be seen in 
those skies two mysterious clouds 
of light, which were called by the 
first Europeans who sailed the 
southern seas the Magellanic clouds, 
and are now commonly spoken of 
by astronomers as the Nubecule. 
Examined by the powerful tele- 
scope of Sir John Herschel, these 
objects have been found to consist 
of small fixed stars and nebula, 
grouped together without any evi- 
dence of special arrangement, but 
still obviously intermixed, — not 
merely seen projected on the same 
field of view. 

These strange objects have given 
rise to many speculations; and 
among the definite views put for- 
ward respecting them is one re- 
cently expressed in a most valuable 
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communication to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society from the pen of 
Mr. Cleveland Abbe, an astronomer 
who has laboured in the sound 
school of the Poulkowa Observatory. 
Having recognised in the peculiar 
arrangement of stars and nebule 
above referred to, an argument that 
the nebule lie beyond our system, 
Mr. Abbe suggests that the Magel- 
lanic clouds are two of the nearest 
of the nebular systems, which thus 
exhibit larger dimensions than their 
fellow-schemes. 

The basis of this, which may be 
termed the positive theory of the 
Nubeculz, is the hypothesis which 
may be termed the negative theory. 
Whatever these objects may be, 
astronomers have said, they are 
quite distinct from the sidereal 
system, nor are the nebulw seen 
within them to be looked upon as 
fellows of the other nebule. For in 
the Nubecule we see what we recog- 
nise nowhere else, the combination 
namely of clustering groups of stars 
and freely scattered nebule. It is 
the characteristic (still 1am quoting 
the theory) of the sidereal system 
that where its splendours are great- 
est nebule are wanting; it is the 
characteristic of nebular aggrega- 
tion that it withdraws itself in ap- 
pearance from the neighbourhood 
of clustering star groups. But in 
the Magellanic clouds neither of 
these characteristics is to be recog- 
nised ; therefore these objects are 
distinct from either system. 

Nor has another argument been 
wanting to indicate the distinction 
that exists between the Magellanic 
clouds and the other splendours of 
the celestial vault. Sir John Her- 
schel, sweeping over their neigh- 
bourhood with his 18-inch reflector, 
was struck with the singular barren- 
ness of the skies around them. With 
that expressive verbiage which gives 
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so great a charm to his astronomical 
descriptions, he forces on our atten- 
tion, again and again, the poverty 
of the regions which lie around the 
Nubecule. ‘Oppressively barren’ 
he describes them in one place; 
‘the access to the Nubecule on all 
sides is through a desert,’ he says 
in another, And this peculiarity 
thus established by the certain evi- 
dence of an observer so able and 
trustworthy, has been held by many 
to imply in the clearest and most 
distinct manner that there is no 
connection between the Nubecule 
and the stellar system. 

To me the evidence afforded by 
the barrenness of the regions round 
the Magellanic clouds points irre- 
sistibly in the opposite direction. 
Why should some outer system, 
free as is assumed of all association 
with our own, occupy that pecu- 
liarly barren space which so at- 
tracted the attention of Sir John 
Herschel? But if we look on the 
coincidence as striking in the case of 
one, how much more remarkable will 
it appear when the only two outer 
systems of the sort thus brought 
within our ken are associated in 
this way with the most singularly 
barren region in the whole heavens! 
Surely the more natural conclusion 
to be drawn from the phenomenon 
is that the richness of the Magel- 
lanic clouds and the poverty of the 
surrounding districts stand to each 
other in the most intimate correla- 
tion. Is there not reason for con- 
cluding that those districts are poor 
because of the action of the same 
process of aggregation which has 
attracted within the Nubecule a 
larger share than usual of stellar 
and nebular glories ? ! 

It need hardly be mentioned that 
the former argument, on which the 
distinction between the Nubeculz 
and other celestial objects has been 


1 Sir William Herschel has recorded a peculiarity respecting nebule which is worthy 


of mention in connection with the facts above considered. 


‘I have found,’ he says, ‘ that 


the spaces preceding nebule were generally quite deprived of stars, so as often to afford 


many fields without a single star.’ 
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founded, is disposed of at once if we 
recognise the stellar and nebular 
systems as in reality forming but a 
single scheme. Not only so, but 
the Nubecule afford a striking argu- 
ment in favour of the latter view. 
To return to the somewhat homely 
illustration made use of above. Our 
conceptions of the original associ- 
ation between the stones and the 
gravel arranged in the manner in- 
dicated would certainly be strength- 
ened, or would even be changed 
into absolute certainty, if we per- 
ceived in a part of the ground two 
heaps in which stones and gravel 
were intermixed. When I add that 
there are two distinctly marked 
nebular streams leading towards 
the Nubecule, as well as several 
well-marked star-streams tending 
in the same direction, the evidence 
of association seems irresistibly 
strengthened. 

If these views be accepted, we 
shall have to look upon the world 
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of stars as made up of all classes 
of clustering aggregations, besides 
strange wisps and sprays extending 
throughout space in the most fan- 
tastic convolutions. Then also, while 
dismissing the idea that the nebule 
as a class are external systems, we 
may accept as highly probable the 
conclusion that some of the spiral 
or whirlpool nebule really lie far 
beyond the confines of our system. 
For we see in these objects the very 
picture of what the new views show 
our sidereal system to be. There 
are the spiral whorls corresponding 
to the double ring of the Milky Way ; 
there are faint outlying streamers 
corresponding to the phantom star- 
streams traced by Sir John Her- 
schel; there also, are bright single 
stars and miniature clusters,—nay, 
there also may even be recognised 
large knobs or lobes of clustering 
stars, forming no inapt analogue of 
the Magellanic clouds. 
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POACHING ON MONT BLANC A DOZEN YEARS AGO. 


FTER spending one of the hot- 
JA. test July days that I can re- 
member in roaming about the gar- 
dens and galleries of Versailles, I 
returned to Paris in time to dine 
with an old friend and start in his 
company by the night mail to Dijon 
and Déle on our way to Geneva. 
At 4.30 a.m. we were stepping into 
the malle-poste which in 1857 af- 
forded the swiftest means of reach- 
ing our destination. The little 
vehicle could only take three pas- 
sengers, but was urged along all 
day at the full speed of four horses, 
which were never allowed to walk 
even in the steepest parts of the 
ascent. Now I am not going to act 


the part of a Conservative laudator 
temporis acti, so far as to deny the 
advantages of railways over coaches 
in general; but I have no hesitation 
in asserting that those who now 
wriggle over the rails through dark 


tnnnels and profundities from Am- 
bérieux to Geneva can have no kind 
of conception of the marvellous 
treat which awaited those who ap- 
proached it over the summit of the 
Jura. Our only companion was 
a very agreeable and cultivated 
Frenchman, who turned out to be 
the préfet of the department 
through which we were passing. 
From Les Rousses the horses were 
kept at an ambling trot up the 
long slopes of the mountain: the 
appearance of the country was very 
dull and monotonous, but we could 
see that we had attained a consider- 
able height; presently the gentle 
trot upwards was exchanged for 
full speed, and our French friend 
said, ‘ Regardez maintenant, vous 
allez voir quelque chose.’ 

The préfet was right. We flew 
round a corner, and in an instant 
saw, as it were by enchantment, a 
new and more beautiful world. The 
whole Lake of Geneva, with its 
more than fifty miles of length, 


lay stretched out before us and 
beneath, a vast crescent of sky-blue 
shining under the cloudless canopy 
of heaven. At our feet were the 
green slopes and picturesque vil- 
lages through which lay the re- 
mainder of our road ; and, far across 
the lake, high above the intervening 
ranges of Savoy, Mont Blanc and 
his attendant peaks rose in spot- 
less beauty through the deep blue 
sky. In no part of the world have 
I ever seen so sudden a transition 
from absolute dulness to indescrib- 
able perfection; but as the rail- 
road keeps far away, it is highly 
probable that what we saw will 
never more be beheld by the speed- 
loving generation of tourists. With 
a sensation as of having seen heaven 
opened before our eyes, we rapidly 
descended to Geneva and arrived 
there at four o’clock. 

Mont Blanc was our destination, 
and the following evening found us 
at Chamouni, where we were wel- 
comed as old friends at the Hoétel 
de Londres by M. Edouard Tairraz 
and his good-tempered wife. The 
Hétel d’Angleterre had not yet 
flaunted its banners and its balconies 
over the surrounding buildings : and 
comparative simplicity was theorder 
of the day. But amidst this com- 
parative simplicity there existed one 
enormity, which we were resolved 
to resist: the extortionate tarif and 
tyrannical code of the guides cried 
aloud for redress, and we had come 
with the secret purpose of striking 
at least one blow at the system, and 
anticipated no small amusement 
from the attempt. The guides had 
established a kind of trade’s union 
in its most objectionable form ; good 
and bad were all equally inscribed 
on the roll, and those who wanted 
their services must take them in 
order as they came. It was of no 
avail to plead old acquaintance with 
one whom you knew by past ex- 
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perience to be in every way a 
superior man ; in vain did the best 
men complain that their better 
education, their greater linguistic 
or scientific knowledge was thrown 
away : they were all levelled by the 
obdurate roll, and you must take 
whoever was pointed out by that 
detested document. The men who 
could thus tyrannise over one 
another and over the public in one 
way could of course do so in other 
ways, and they established a system 
of charges which was outrageous 
enough to be ridiculous if it had 
not been too annoying to laugh at. 
By this Draconian code every tra- 
veller who wished to go up Mont 
Blanc was obliged to take four 
guides, and if the party consisted 
of two or three friends they must 
take eight or a dozen guides as the 
case might be. Each of these men 
received one hundred francs, so 
that every traveller had to pay 161. 
to begin with, besides extravagant 
charges for feeding the party and 
numerous extras which were sure 
to be tacked on at the end. On 
the whole it may be considered that 
251. apiece, the usual total, was 
rather a large payment for a couple 
of days’ amusement in the ascent 
of what is after all the easiest of the 
very high mountains of the Alps: 
at all events it was eight times as 
much as we had paid in the previous 
year for the much more difficult 
ascent of Monte Rosa. We knew 
that a party of plucky Englishmen 
had lately discovered a new route 
from St. Gervais, and succeeded in 
reaching the summit of the moun- 
tain without the assistance of guides 
beyond the top of the Aiguille du 
Goité. Theregulations of Chamouni 
were not binding upon the inhabi- 
tants of St. Gervais ; but we wished 
to do something towards bringing 
the old route more within the 
reach of the aspiring public, es- 
pecially on account of the great 
advantages offered by the hut of the 
Grands Mulets over the cold and 
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dreary halting-place upon the some- 
what formidable Aiguille. We spent 
the first day in a leisurely ascent 
of the Brevent, which enabled us to 
study ‘the monarch’ for several 
hours with our telescopes, and gave 
our legs the first stretching after a 
long imprisonment in London, The 
next day we increased the good 
effect upon our own limbs, and 
saved two Americans a certain 
number of francs by undertaking 
to be their amateur guides to the 
Jardin. This was good practice, 
and we then began the preparations 
for our main undertaking. 

A man named Bossoney held 
what in diplomatic language would 
be called the portfolio of guide-chef; 
that is to say he sate behind a table 
in a little room called the Bureau des 
Guides, where he was engaged in 
the perpetual study of the book of 
the roll, like Buddha absorbed in the 
contemplation of his own perfec- 
tions. He was a hard man, one who 
would like to reap without sowing ; 
and we knew that poaching in his 
preserves would be consideredan un- 
pardonable offence. Neverthelessthe 
thing was to be done; and, as Eng- 
lishmen are rightly taught to study 
the means by which their forefathers 
obtained liberty, so ought the rising 
generation of mountaineers to know 
and appreciate the difficulties gone 
through by their predecessors before 
the complete establishment of the 
right by which they are now en- 
abled to break their necks as they 
please, and in such company as they 
may select for themselves. 

We knew that any revelation of 
a wish to ascend Mont Blanc accom- 
panied by any amount of suppli- 
cation would be perfectly useless 
with M. Bossoney ; we therefore had 
recourse to subtlety and throwing 
dust in his tyrannical eyes. We 
walked quietly into the lion’s den 
with a ‘Bonjour, monsieur Bos- 
soney.’ ‘ Bonjour, messieurs,’ he 
replied. 

We proceeded to tell him we 
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had an idea of going to the Grands 
Mulets, but we had heard that the 
tarif was higher than we liked 
paying— 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to pay. 


He told us, as we knew well 
enough, that we must have four 
guides between us, and pay them 
forty francs each. ‘But, my dear 
Monsieur Bossoney, you know we 
have both had some experience of 
the high mountains; we have both 
made the ascent of the great and 
terrible Monte Rosa; surely you will 
allow us to make such an expedition 
as that to the Grands Mulets with 
a smaller number of guides than if 
we were raw novices who had never 
been beyond the Montanvert.’ 

We might as well have spoken to 
the winds. The inexorable Bos- 


soney replied that such was the 
véglement, and though he might 
perhaps have wished if possible to 
make an exception in our favour, 
yet there was nothing but to sub- 


mit. It was like the Mussulman 
repeating, ‘There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Pre- 
tending to be convinced of the pro- 
priety of his reasoning, we shifted 
our ground and asked who would be 
the guides whom the tender mercies 
of the roll would entrust with our 
preservation. He saw that we were 
knocking under, and with a gracious 
smile upon his unprepossessing face 
he looked into the mystic scroll, 
and informed us that the favoured 
individuals would be Zacharie 
Cachat, Jean-Pierre Payot, Michel 
Simond, and Pierre-Tobie Simond. 
It so chanced that my companion 
had on a former occasion been satis- 
fied with the last of these men, and 
I knew by repute that Cachat was 
one of the best men in Chamouni. 
So we submitted with apparent re- 
luctance, and said something corre- 
sponding to ‘ what must be, must.’ 
The next thing to be done was to 
order Zecharie Cachat, as the lead- 
ing man, to come to the hotel for 
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instructions for the morrow. For 
fear of anything going wrong, we 
took good care not to let M. Kdou- 
ard, the landlord, have an inkling 
of our scheme ; and even the faith- 
ful Auguste Balmat, though an in- 
dependent friend, was kept in 
equally total darkness. In due 
time Cachat was confronted in the 
bureau of the hotel with ourselves 
and M. Edouard, who was in his 
normal state of slight confusion, 
arising from a superabundance of 
champagne. He was alive to busi- 
ness, but he preferred that his wife 
should sit down at the desk and do 
duty as scribe. Hearing that our in- 
tention was to go to the Grands Mu- 
lets next day, and to take a fitting 
amount of food for the occasion, he 
looked very solemn; and, waving 
his hand with much dignity to his 
better half, he said, ‘ Ecrivez done, 
madame.’ Pondering for a moment, 
as if he were going to dictate terms 
of peace to a conquered nation, he 
told her to begin the list with two 
chickens, two bottles of St. George, 
four bottles of Beaujolais. The 
worthy man was evidently getting 
into the regular swing, but we saw 
he was starting from false premisses : 
it was quite evident that the supply 
proposed by him would be alto- 
gether inadequate for the refresh- 
ment of the party during the two 
days which would be required for 
the fulfilment of our scheme. I 
stopped him therefore by remark- 
ing that we did not intend to return 
the same day; that, in fact, our 
great object was to see the sunset 
from the Grands Mulets; and that, 
as we could not recross the glacier 
after dark, we should be obliged 
to spend the night there and have 
the additional satisfaction of seeing 
the sunrise next morning. In fact 
we should want provisions for two 
days instead of one. 

‘Ah! vous voulez coucher la- 
haut?’ said M. Edouard. ‘Eh 
bien! donc, madame, mettez le 
double.’ So the provision list 
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started afresh with four chickens, 
four bottles of St. George, eight 
bottles of Beaujolais, and so on, 
tapering off with the usual addi- 
tions of tea, coffee, sugar, i&c., 
which, being charged at fabulous 
prices in proportion to the amount 
supplied, form very profitable though 
humble items in a Chamouni bill. 
It was lucky, however, that we had 
given no sign about Mont Blanc, as 
everythiug would have been doubled 
again. 

Business over, we had nothing to 
do but enjoy ourselves for the even- 
ing; and after dinner wandered out 
into the flowery fields to watch one 
of those magnificent sunsets which 
are so deeply impressive among the 
mountains. Darkness was fast ap- 
proaching in the valley when the 
summit of Mont Blanc was still 
glorious with the last light of its 
rosy crown: and it was with no 
small pleasure that we looked with 
confidence for fine weather in the 
morning. It was intensely interest- 
ing to watch this splendid object, 
and to think of the delightful ex- 
citement which we hoped to derive 
from it in the coming day. If we 
succeeded in reaching the summit, 
and if old Bossoney spied us with 
his telescope, how great would be 
his wrath, and how great would 
be our satisfaction in laughing at 
his beard ! 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, 
we made a very quiet start, care- 
fully avoiding the rather ostenta- 
tious death-or-victory kind of ap- 
pearance which used frequently to 
characterise mountaineering parties 
in the days when transcenders of 
Le Mont Blanc were sufficiently 
rare to have their names inscribed 
on shields against the wall of the 
hotel. We let the men straggle out 
of the village, and followed them at 
our leisure, feeling our tendency to 
inward chuckling slightly tempered 
by the knowledge that the enemy 
might still anticipate our intentions 
and spoil our sport. We were not 
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quite easy at the sight of a fifth 
man having joined our four guides ; 
he might be an emissary of the 
detested Bossoney sent to frighten 
our men from playing any tricks 
with the supreme government of 
extortioners. Cachat’s explanation 
that it was a porter hired by the 
guides themselves to assist them in 
carrying up wood and provisions 
restored calm to our troubled mind, 
and we began to feel as poachers 
must be supposed to feel when they 
have successfully dodged the game- 
keepers. So we go happily over the 
well-known path, twining through 
the rich shade of the fir-trees, cheered 
by the ripple of lively streams, and 
climbing between beds of pink rho- 
dodendrons, till we begin to leave all 
vegetation behind, and the last few 
straggling scraps of half-dead pines 
warn us to pick up sticks while we 
can, if we have any wish for hot 
supper and warm feet that night 
on the Grands Mulets. 

Each one was now condemned, 
like the mythical Man in the Moon, 
to carry his own faggot, as we filed 
round the narrow path which leads 
towards the Pierre de I’Echelle and 
the upper part of the Glacier des 
Bossons. Reaching the former in 
about three hours after leaving 
Chamouni, we prepared for an early 
dinner on the mountain-side. Up 
to this moment we had not allowed 
a word or a sign to give the slightest 
indication to our guides that there 
was anything behind the scenes: 
we were only supposed to be quietly 
going to the Grands Mulets, the 
situation of which, at about 10,000 
feet above the sea, I presume to be 
pretty generally known. But, as 
the simple feast drew to a conclu- 
sion, and the guides looked merry 
over the red wine, we thought the 
hour had come for revealing our 
aspirations, and we asked them 
whether they would go with us to 
the summit of Mont Blanc, in de- 
fiance of Bossoney and ail his works. 
Old Simond’s rather dry face re- 
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laxed in a moment; Zacharie’s 
sagacious eye twinkled with de- 
light : and the younger men tossed 
their hats in the air with shouts of 
satisfaction. We then found that 
we were not the only members of 
the party who had been enjoying 
the possession of a secret. The 
guides, who knew that we had both 
had tolerable experience among the 
mountains, came to the conclu- 
sion that we could not be going to 
content ourselves with the Grands 
Mulets, and had secretly supplied 
themselves with all that would be 
required for the ascent of the mon- 
arch himself. 

This was so far’ highly satisfac- 
tory, and loud was the laughter as 
each man of the company produced 
his contribution of hidden stores. 
Tobie Simond was, I think, the 
man who brought from within the 
lining of his coat a canvas-sided 
lantern, which folded up flat, but 
which when set into proper form 
would be invaluable for examining 
crevasses in the early morning. 
Others had packed long snow-gaiters 
under chickens and bread, and one 
had brought a packet of prunes, 
knowing that at great altitudes 
nothing is so comforting to the 
mouth as the continual sucking of 
their stones. Seeing that all due 
precautions had been taken, we 
proceeded to draw up a solemn 
treaty. It was agreed that if the 
four men liked to go with us to the 
summit we would pay them each 
the conventional hundred francs, 
though nothing would have induced 
us to take eight men, according to 
the rules, on the same terms. They 
wanted us at first to promise to 
pay any fines that might be im- 
posed upon them for breaking the 
rules, but we absolutely refused, 
remarking that they could easily do 
that out of the difference between a 
hundred francs and the forty which 
would be their pay to the Grands 
Mulets only. We carried the day 
upon this point, and were thinking 
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what should be settled next, when 
old Simond, the Nestor of the party, 
who seemed deeply pondering, sud- 
denly brought down his hand with 
a violent slap upon his knee, and 
with the energy of a sudden inspi- 
ration, proceeded to unfold a scheme, 
the ingenuity of which was worthy 
of a better cause. 

‘ Listen to me,’ said he in effect, 
‘I will show you in a moment what 
should be done; follow my advice, 
and neither the gentlemen nor our- 
selves will have to pay fines. 
Voyez donc! We are seven men 
in all,is it not so? Two gentle- 
men, four guides, and one porter. 
Well, my friends, suppose that one 
guide remains at the Grands Mu- 
lets to keep the porter company, 
while the two gentlemen and the 
other three guides go to the top of 
Mont Blanc. Ha! do you not see? 
Depend upon it that Bossoney and 
other people will be looking out 
to-morrow morning, and with their 
telescopes they will count jive men 
upon the summit, but there is no 
telescope in Chamouni that can 
make them see the difference between 
one man and another at such a dis- 
tanceas that. Wewill return home 
in the evening, and we will tell all 
the world that one of the gentlemen 
ascended the mountain in company 
with the full number of four guides, 
but that the other gentleman was 
ill and remained at the Grands 
Mulets, with the porter to take care 
of him. So shall we not have to 
pay fines at all. Is it not so, my 
friends? Have I not spoken the 
words of wisdom?’ 

The wily orator ‘paused for a 
reply;’ his proposition was received 
with the hearty applause of his 
comrades, but we were obliged to 
remark that though he might have 
spoken the words of wisdom, they 
were certainly not the words of truth. 
We could have nothing to do with 
lying, and they must boldly taketheir 
chance of the consequences of dis- 
covery. Magna est veritas. Besides, 
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our special object was to show the 
absurdity of the rules, and we wished 
to tell everybody that we had 
proved it by making a successful 
expedition without obeying them. 
Another very sufficient reason for 
rejecting the old fellow’s proposal 
was the recollection that Bossoney, 
in spite of other shortcomings, was 
not such a fool as to believe the 
story. It would have been very 
difficult for myself and my friend 
to decide who should play the part 
of the ‘malade imaginaire,’ for 
Mont Blanc puts a brand as of a red- 
hot iron upon the faces of those who 
invade his noble head. 

The little congress broke up in a 
very happy frame of mind: we had 
all made up our minds to ascend 
the mountain, and. we felt that the 
delight of the expedition would be 
doubled by its illegality. Every- 
body knows that ‘stolen joys are 
sweetest.’ So the knapsacks and 
the faggots were picked up again 
from their stony bed, a rickety 
ladder was found and dragged forth 
from its usual hiding-place under 
the Pierre de l’Echelle, and away 
we went across the glacier. It was 
in a terribly torn and broken condi- 
tion, and a novice would have been 
puzzled as to how he should get 
upon it at all: a series of vast 
blocks and melting pinnacles of ice 
at the edge of the glacier seemed 
to separate us from the smoother 
region beyond, but Cachat soon 
solved the problem by marching up 
to one of the thinnest of the obstruc- 
tions, in which the melting process 
had formed a sort of central win- 
dow. This was widened by a few 
blows from his axe, and we safely 
passed through this eye of an ice- 
needle, which led. us to the well- 
known and magnificent route across 
the glacier. We were sometimes 


picking our way along a white 
ridge with a deep blue chasm on 
each side of us, beautiful to behold ; 
sometimes scrambling among blocks 
of ice at the bottom of a crevasse 
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into which they had tumbled, and 
looking carefully upward to see if 
any more were ready to follow their 
example and alight upon our heads ; 
finally, when all other means of 
progression failed, we had to appeal 
to the ladder as the only means of 
clearing an otherwise impassable 
obstruction. 

So far, so good. The scrambling 
was to us only an additional charm 
in the day’s adventure, but a far 
more serious difficulty was sug- 
gested by the appearance of the 
weather. Wild ugly clouds, which 
at first contented themselves with 
sailing far over our heads, began 
now to show unmistakable signs of 
coming to close quarters ; and pre- 
sently we found ourselves pelted by 
an unmerciful mixture of hail and 
rain. The hail however was a good 
symptom; in a short time the air 
grew cooler and brighter: and as 
we laboured up the last snow slopes 
to the hut upon the Grands Mulets, 
we could see the raindrops on the 
edge of the roof glittering like dia- 
monds in the restored sunshine. 
The sunset was glorious, as the sky 
was by that time perfectly clear. 
Of the thousands who have watched 
from below the magnificent spec- 
tacle of departing day among the 
high Alps, comparatively few can 
have experienced the sensation of 
forming, as it were, a part of the 
rosy-tinted picture. It is, how- 
ever, an experience well worth the 
making. The sun was still above 
the horizon for us, while the shades 
of evening were fast closing around 
Chamouni in the depths of 6,500 
feet. below the wild rocks where we 
were sitting. Presently the sun 
made its last grand expiring effort: 
the gloom beneath us increased, but 
our airy perch was glowing with 
deep rosy light, and nothing could 
be more marvellous than the con- 
trast presented by the dull grey 
upon one side of every rock, and 
the flush which warmed the other 
side with transcendent glory. 
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The dark shadow crept up the 
mountain towards our feet; extin- 
guishing the last glow upon the 
Grands Mulets, it passed upwards 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
the night of death reigned upon 
the cold white mountain. I know 
of few things so deeply impressive 
as the sudden transition from the 
red glow upon a lofty mountain at 
sunset fo the ghastly white which 
immediately succeeds it: it is pain- 
fully suggestive of the strong man 
subdued by him who rides upon 
the pale horse. 

Well, let the dead bury their 
dead: one day was gone, and we 
had not much time to prepare for 
the next, which we naturally ex- 
pected would be one of the most 
interesting and exciting in our lives. 
Le jour est mort. Vive le jour! We 
prepared supper in the hut after a 
very primitive fashion; a fire was 
already burning in the little stove, 
over which was an iron bowl, 
stuffed full with snow as a prelimi- 
nary to soup. We and our guides 
sat upon the floor, doing justice 
to the landlord’s cold meat and 
chickens, and throwing at intervals 
into the seething cauldron, not 
exactly ‘liver of blaspheming Jew,’ 
but goodly drumsticks, with lumps 
of mutton and bread. Somebody 
suggested the addition of wine, and 
a bottle of Beaujolais was instantly 
poured into the broth. In due time 
this rather singular mixture was 
boiled into a warm and comfortable 
nightcap, and I doubt if any pro- 
duction of the Palais-Royal was 
ever more thoroughly enjoyed. The 
stars were shining in fullest splen- 
dour when we took a last peep at 
the weather; and the moon, though 
hidden from us by the intervening 
masses of the Monts Mandits, 
lighted up the opposite Déme du 
Goiité like a wall of silver. About 
half-past nine o’clock we lay down 
upon the boards with knapsacks for 
our pillows; one guide at a time 
sitting up to whittle at the sticks 
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and feed the fire. Under the com- 
bined influences of hard beds and 
excitement, neither I nor my com- 
panion contrived to get a moment 
of sleep. We knew, however, that 
a good deal of rest and strength is 
derived from the mere fact of lying 
still, listening to the guides breaking 
up wood and snoring alternately by 
the weird light of our little fire. 
At last our chief cook gave vent to 
a snore of such astonishing and 
almost superhuman force that with 
one loud laugh all the rest of the 
party gave up the pretence of sleep, 
and, finding that midnight was near 
at hand, began to prepare for de- 
parture. 

Coffee and eggs were cooked, 
long woollen gaiters were produced, 
and the lantern was set in order 
among many a lively jest about our 
enemy Bossoney, who was slumber- 
ing in the valley, and, like charity, 
thinking no evil as to what might 
be taking place so far above his 
head, About half-past twelve every- 
thing was ready: one by one we 
filed out of the hut, fastened to- 
gether about three yards apart by 
the rope round our waists, the first 
man carrying the lantern and 
keeping a sharp look-out for cre- 
vasses. ‘The search became very 
interesting now and then, when near 
the base of the Déme we found our- 
selves among cavernous clefts im- 
perfectly covered with snow, and 
requiring some care to avoid what 
would at all events have been a dis- 
agreeable smothering in the cold 
hours of the morning. We passed 
steadily upwards to the Petit 
Plateau, hurriedly crossed the débris 
of fresh avalanches of ice from the 
séracs of the Déme, and about four 
o’clock found ourselves among the 
vast sublimities of the Grand Pla- 
teau just as the summit of Mont 
Blanc full in front of us was tinged 
with the first touches of that glorious 
rose-colour which generally promises 
a successful day. It was a moment 
of the purest delight. There was 
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no difficulty in choosing a place for 
our temporary camp: we were ona 
huge plain of spotless snow, in as 
firm and excellent condition as 
could be desired. So down went 
knapsacks, and squatting round 
them in a ring, we proceeded to 
breakfast upon part oftheir contents. 
The pipe of contemplation followed, 
during which we leisurely looked 
over the work before us. How 
magnificently rose the mountain, 
still 5,000 feet over our heads, 
glistening under the deep blue sky, 
and now of a certainty within our 
grasp ! 

- The whole party being in very 
lively spirits, we began to think 
that as the expedition had com- 
menced with illegality it might as 
well conclude with irregularity. 
Why should we go up by the ordi- 
nary safety-seeking route of the Cor- 
ridor, when the long-deserted slopes 
of the Ancien Passage tempted 
us to the excitement of follow- 
ing a track which we heard had 
never been pursued since that day 
in 1820, when Dr. Hamel’s guides 
were killed in attempting it ? What 
says Cachat to this proposal? He 
makes a careful observation with 
the telescope, and then delivers an 
oracle to the effect that the snow 
up there, to the right of the Rochers 
Rouges, is in such good condition 
that we may try the experiment 
without fear of avalanches. Any 
one at all conversant with the ge- 
neral view of Mont Blanc will know 
that the route we proposed is far 
more direct to the summit, though 
considerably steeper than the ordi- 
nary one. It was only abandoned in 
consequence of the danger of ava- 
lanches from such a highly inclined 
slope. Little did we then care for 
extra steepness ; and, with the sage 
Cachat’s opinion against any pre- 
sent danger from the state of the 
snow, we resolved to go up by the 
Ancien Passage, and complete the 
tour by returning down the Mur 
de la Céte and the Corridor. 





The greater part of our provisions 
were here left behind in knapsacks, 
only a small store for a treat being 
taken with us tothe summit. We went 
straight across the Grand Plateau 
in a line for the mountain, and soon 
began a steady climb up a slope of 
firm snow. The inclination was at 
first moderate, but it soon became 
steeper, and the comfortable snow 
was exchanged for so hard a sur- 
face that step-cutting was neces- 
sary. Before long, the slope grew 
steeper, the ice harder; we had to 
make much deeper steps for safety, 
and began to think of old saws 
about the unprofitableness of short 
cuts. The progress was slow, and 
hours were passing; still, whenever 
we raised our heads, there were the 
same vast blocks of ice about the 
summit of the Rochers Rouges, 
looking scarcely nearer or larger 
than when we had selected them as 
landmarks from the plain below. 
At length, however, we approached 
the base of an enormous buttress of 
ice which presented a perpendicular 
wall of glistening blue to the height 
of nearly 100 feet. We had calcu- 
lated on being able to pass to the 
left of this splendid obstacle, and 
steps were accordingly cut slant- 
ingly, with great care, up the sur- 
face of a slope which we found with 
a good instrument to have an 
inclination of 60°. As the guides, 
however, knew no more than we 
did of the route we were taking, it 
was less surprising than disappoint- 
ing to find on laboriously reaching 
the left corner that we were cut off 
from that side by inaccessible 
profundities of ice. Meanwhile a 
severe north wind had been rapidly 
increasing, and most of us began to 
feel the bitterness of severe cold in 
a situation where it was impossible 
to quicken our movements or to 
trust our feet out of the steps. 
Cachat himself seemed particularly 
suffering and anxious. However, as 
all progress was cut off on the left, 
we were compelled to turn to the 
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right, and he began to make the 
best of the way. The situation was 
peculiar, and rather calculated to 
try the nerves of a man who knew 
that he was frost-bitten and falling 
below the mark. He led the way, 
hoping to warm himself by the hard 
work of cutting steps horizontally 
along the base of the wall. We 
followed him cautiously, all taking 
the utmost care of the rope; our 
left shoulders touched the vertical 
blue ice, while, on our right down 
went the slope which, beginning at 
an angle of 60°, swept clean away 
to the Grand Plateau, nearly 4,000 
feet beneath. Presently he turned 
round to me, and asked for a drop 
of brandy from my flask. This I 
gave him, and he cut a few more 
steps, but he then turned round 
again and said sorrowfully, ‘Je 
n’en peux plus.’ 

Payot was next behind me in the 
line, so he went to the front; but it 
required all our care and steadiness 
to untie him from his own place 
and pass him forward to the front 
of the discomfited Cachat. Once 
there, he soon finished the task : 
we passed the obstacle safely with 
the aid of a few more steps; and, 
turning its corner, soon reached a 
moderate slope which brought us 
to the Petits Mulets, a small rocky 
point near which our route meets 
the ordinary one from the Corridor. 
Here we halted for a while and ex- 
amined the case of poor Cachat: 
he took off his boots and stockings 
and found both his feet completely 
frost-bitten. He said he could go 
no farther, but would stay behind 
on the sheltered side of the rock, 
and rub his feet with snow while 
we completed the ascent of the 
mountain. 

The sky was now cloudless, and 
our faces were fast burning with 
the light of a July sun upon the 
snow; but the cold of the furious 
north wind was terrific. Its pene- 
trating power may be inferred from 
the fact that when I took out my 
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thermometer at this point, it stood 
at 12° below freezing point, though 
it was ina wash-leather case and 
had been all the morning in the in- 
side breast-pocket of a strong coat 
buttoned close to my body. Leaving 
our chief in the snuggest place to 
be found among the rocks, we 
pushed upwards, with the comfor- 
table knowledge that we had no 
further difficulties to contend with, 
if only we could keep ourselves 
from being blown away into space. 
The upper slopes of Mont Blanc are 
easy enough: we had nothing tu 
do but to go ahead independently 
of one another, and the wind was 
our only enemy. My companion 
had a fur cap with sides to protect 
his ears and tie under his chin. I 
tied my wideawake on my head 
with a handkerchief ; and while one 
hand held the alpenstock, the other 
was employed to keep my coat, 
waistcoat, and shirt from the fate 
of being scattered to the winds. 
It was useless to speak to one 
another; even a shout could not be 
heard easily amid the terrible noise 
of the wind, roaring over ridgy 
snow and driving countless pieces 
of detached ice over its hard and 
irregular surface. My feet were 
perfectly imsensible by reason of 
the cold; but, as I was otherwise 
in such good condition as to feel no 
difficulty or inconvenience in the 
ascent, I found that I could dispense 
with the ordinary use of my alpen- 
stock and turn it to considerable 
profit in another way. Carrying 
the friendly pole with the iron point 
uppermost, I made a vigorous 
thrust with the wooden end at each 
foot as it came in turn to the front. 
This is a device which I recommend 
with the utmost confidence to those 
who may find themselves in similar 
situations. Small changes delight 
those who suffer from monotony ; 
prisoners love to watch the evolu- 
tions of a spider ;. and so I found a 
distinct interest in hammering my 
own feet during the least agreeable 
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part of the expedition. There was 
a certain amount of sport in the un- 
certainty of hitting or missing, and 
there was much comfort when at 
length a slightly stinging sensation 
announced returning life. The only 
drawback was that a few days 
afterwards my feet appeared covered 
with bruises to attest the accuracy 
of my aim; but amongst communi- 
ties who are in the habit of wearing 
shoes and stockings it will be ad- 
mitted that such a consideration is 
a ‘ trifle light as air.’ 

In this fashion I steadily pushed 
up the calotte of the mountain till, 
lifting my eyes for a moment, I 
found that no one was in front, no 
one was near me. Looking back, 
I was horrified to see my friend 
some distance below, lying on his 
back with the guides standing over 
him. I ran down to him as fast as 
I could against the wind, and was 
not a little glad to find that he was 
only suffering from a sudden fit of 
that strange vertigo which is occa- 
sionally experienced at high alti- 
tudes. A few drops of brandy and 
a few moments’ rest completely re- 
stored him to his normal strength 
and activity. We made a vigorous 
rush, and presently were brought to 
a standstill by finding that there 
was nothing more to climb. Our 
feet were on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and our eyes ranged over the 
plains and mountains of North Italy. 
An attempt to stand in such a wind 
on the highest crest of snow would 
have involved the probability of 
some of the party being blown over 
the precipices of the Peteret ; so we 
crept cautiously down a few feet on 
the southern side, and seated our- 
selves comfortably on the snow. We 
were facing the sun, and completely 
sheltered from the wind. It was 
peace after the noise and uproar of 
a battle ; a battle waged against the 
noisiest and most turbulent of the 
spirits of the air. 

Ah! how pleasant it was to pile 
arms by sticking our alpenstocks 
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into the snow, to empty the provi- 
sion-knapsacks, and tosit down upon 
them with our backs to the sunny 
side of the dazzling crest! The 
only casualty was poor Zacharie 
Cachat, whom we had been obliged 
to leave far below us, kicking his 
frozen feet against the rocks. He 
had started with such a complete 
appreciation of the fun involved in 
a poaching expedition, that we were 
very heartily sorry to miss his ruddy 
face when in the hour of triumph we 
drank the health of the guide-chef 
with the liveliest of ironical cheers, 
We fastened the thermometer facing 
the sun; but though it was now ten 
o’clock on a cloudless July morn- 
ing, the mercury did not rise above 
24° Fahr. during the half-hour 
which we spent upon the summit of 
the mountain. The terrible vent 
du Nord made itself felt, even though 
we were sheltered from its direct 
violence. Only a few feet over our 
heads we could hear at short inter- 
vals the hissing, crackling noise 
caused by volumes of dry snow and 
loose pieces of ice being driven by 
the blast in those long white 
streamers which, seen against the 
dark blue sky, are described in the 
valley by the expression— Le mont 
Blanc fume sa pipe.’ The wind 
seemed irritated by our having 
escaped from its grasp, and by the 
gaiety and happiness which pre- 
vailed in our little party as we 
proceeded to smoke ows pipes also 
on the sheltered side of the snow- 
roof. It began to throw out skir- 
mishers with the object of turning 
our flank; and one of them, coming 
round the corner with a savage pufi, 
succeeded in blowing down my 
alpenstock, which at once began to 
roll over the steep snow-slope at our 
feet. In an instant I jumped for- 
ward to catch it before it could make 
a fatal leap over the boundless pre- 
cipices which form the southern 
side of the mountain; but one of 
the guides stopped me with a scream 
of terror, and then mavle it suffi- 
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ciently plain that it was better for 
me to lose my alpenstock than to 
run the risk of breaking my neck 
in an attempt to recover it. 

There seemed much reason in 
this line of argument; so, though I 
felt a little sulky at being inter- 
rupted in what I intended for a 
rather brilliant dash, I resigned 
myself to the fate of my trusty 
weapon in the same way as some 
people are said to resign themselves 
tothe misfortunes of their animate 
friends. It had only a few yards 
to roll: then it clicked against a 
rocky edge ; and in the next moment 
was out of sight, bounding from 
crag to crag until perhaps its iron 
spike acted as a skewer to one of 
‘those few sheep’ which nibble the 
wilderness at the base of the Peteret, 
many thousands of feet below. 

I did not allow myself to be 
seriously disturbed by the prospect 
ef descending without this custo- 
mary assistant to the human legs: 
we were engrossed in utter enjoy- 
ment of the situation. Let us think 
about this matter for a while: for, 
depend upon it, whatever scoffers 
may say to the contrary, it is well 
worth while to spend a scrap of 
one’s earthly life upon the summit 
of Mont Blanc. Those who have 
been there are not likely to forget 
the spectacle revealed to them: and 
to those who have not been there, 
or in some similar situation, it is 
almost useless to attempt descrip- 
tion. I would rather confine my- 
self toan analogy. Doubtless most 
people must at some time or other 
have watched one of those majestic 
clouds, grey below and turret-clad 
with white above, rising almost to 
a point in the clear summer sky; 
and wondered what would be the 
sensation of riding on the highest 
summit among the celestial blue: 
the top of Mont Blanc will probably 
explain it to them. The height is 
sufficient to present the eye with a 
panorama of about two hundred 
miles in every direction, so it is 
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easy to take a map and calculate 
what may be seen in favourable 
weather, though it is impossible 
to describe how marvellously the 
various objects are transfigured by 
the effects of atmosphere and dis- 
tance. The principal phenomenon 
to be recorded on this occasion was 
one that I never saw before or since 
during a considerable experience of 
the High Alps. The sky was cloud- 
less, so that we could delight our- 
selves with observing range after 
range of snowy mountains, and 
tracing deep valleys leading to the 
Italian plains ; but everything in the 
marvellous landscape was tinged 
with a delicate shade of pink, as if 
we were looking upon a wonder- 
ful world through the medium of a 
rosy gauze. Others must decide if 
we were right, but we arrived 
unanimously at the conclusion that 
this unusual and almost mysterious 
appearance must be connected with 
the fact that the air around us was 
charged with infinitely fine spicule 
of powdery snow, flying wildly be- 
fore the wind. 

Before leaving our magnificent 
throne it may be worth while to 
examine for a moment the position 
of those worthy but most misguided 
individuals who apply the ewi bono 
principle to mountains, and ask 
with solemn air, ‘Did the ascent 
repay you?’ To ask such a question 
of a true mountaineer is simply to 
insult him, as completely as we 
should insult a pious man by asking 
him whether, after all, he really 
thought it worth while to go to 
heaven. Repay? Repay for what ? 
We were neither sick nor sorry. 
We had not been fatigued or un- 
comfortable, and if time had per- 
mitted we should have liked to 
remain all day where we were, in 
the enjoyment of a happiness that 
was perfect. It must be admitted 
that the wind was very cold: this 
however was no serious inconve- 
nience, and may be dismissed 
as trivial. Though the barometer 
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stands at sixteen inches on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, representing 
an abstraction of nearly half the 
atmosphere, yet we were not con- 
scious of any effect whatever from 
the rarefaction of the air. We had 
not felt any desire to halt in the 
upper regions of the mountain, but 
went steadily up; and, as I have 
said before, were astonished at find- 
ing ourselves so easily on the top- 
most ridge with nothing in Europe 
above us. 

So at least we thought at that 
time. <A touch of sorrow might 
have mixed with our satisfaction if 
we could then have dreamed that in 
these later days a generation would 
arise to blaspheme the supremacy 
of Mont Blanc in Europe, and to de- 
clare with trumpet sound that the 
Caucasian Kasbek and Elbruz shall 
reign in his stead. There was some- 
thing cruel in this part of the excel- 
lent work done by our three Alpine 
brethren; but on the other hand it 
is very comforting to find that they 
have done something towards dis- 
pelling another delusion. In re- 
cording the fact that at a height 
of three thousand feet above the 
highest of the Alps, they found no 
more inconvenience from the rare- 
faction of the air than if they had 
been upon the Rigi, they tend to es- 
tablish a hope that properly trained 
and healthy men may some day 
reach far greater altitudes than have 
yet been touched on the Himalaya 
and the Andes. Even if Mount 
Everest and Kinchinjunga may re- 
main invincible, surely some one 
will befound tocomplete Humboldt’s 
work on Chimborazo, or to look 
down upon Bolivia from the heights 
of Sorata and Illimani. As the 
modest nature of our expedition was 
inconsistent with champagne, we 
had no opportunity of testing the 
statement that all the contents of 
the bottle would fly away in a foun- 
tain as soon as the cork was re- 
moved: and as we had no pistol 
with us, we were not able to prove 
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that the noise made by firing it 
would be almost, if not quite, inan- 
dible: but we satisfied ourselves 
that, as we could detect no change 
in the force of our voices, the pistol 
would in all probability have pro- 
duced its customary sound. 

And now for the descent. After 
nearly three quarters of an hour’s en- 
joyment of the situation, we jumped 
to our feet and remounted the short 
snow-crest which had formed our 
sheltering wall. The old enemy 
was waiting for us; and as one by 
one we rose above the ridge, the 
savage wind swept torrents of 
highly dried snow and fine spikes of 
ice into our devoted faces. This 
was of no consequence however on 
such a summit as Mont Blanc, the 
calotte of which is entirely free from 
dangerous places: we had nothing 
to do but to shut our mouths, keep 
our clothes on our backs, and rush 
down as fast as we could to the 
rocks of the Petits Mulets. There 
we found poor Zacharie Cachat in 
much worse plight than we had ex- 
pected, and it was probable that it 
would have been wiser if he had 
kept in motion by going on with us. 
All his efforts to restore circulation 
to his feet had failed, though he had 
been rubbing them with snow in the 
most sheltered spot that he could 
find, and he now looked pale, and 
seriously alarmed. We were of 
course very anxious about him ; but 
his courage rose to the occasion, 
and he determined to meet a grand 
danger with an heroicremedy. He 
packed up his boots and stockings, 
and declared that he would go down 
the mountain barefoot, as the only 
way of saving his feet! Such a pro- 
ceeding could not but remind me of 
the Irish reptiles disappearing be- 
fore St. Patrick, when 

The snakes committed suicide, 

To save themselves from slaughter. 
But Zacharie was firm, and we 
started. 

From this moment we turned 
away from our route in the morn- 
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ing ; and, instead of descending by 
the long icy slopes which we had 
found so difficult in the Ancien Pas- 
sage, we NOW made for the head of the 
Mar de la Céte with the object of re- 
turning by the regular route, and so 
completing an interesting circuit of 
the Rochers Rouges. The state in 
which we might find the surface of 
the famous Mur was a matter of 
some importance to us. Cachat’s 
barefooted state, and my divorce 
from my alpenstock, would have been 
awkward drawbacks if we had been 
obliged by hard ice to cut our steps 
down an incline which averages 
about 45°. Fortunately, this was 
not necessary. We found a good 
coating of snow half-way up to our 
knees ; and, after a little caution in 
the steepest part of the slope, we 
finished this stage of our descent 
with a laughing run down into 
the entrance to the Corridor. We 
were in another climate. The white 
streamers of snow in the blue sky 
showed how the north wind was 
still furiously rushing and charging 
over the slopes where we had so 
lately fought and beaten him; but 
now we were in perfect peace. The 
masses of the Monts Maudits and 
the Tacul barred us completely from 
the north and east; the sun was 
beaming intensely upon all the spot- 
less white around us; the air was 
perfectly still, our faces began to 
burn, and we found ourselves trans- 
ported, as it were, from the Arctic 
regions into the soothing tempera- 
ture of a hot-house. 

As we had ascended by another 
route, there was no track to guide 
us on the way down: by some 
mistake we got too far to the 
right, and found ourselves entangled 
among some of the most gigantic 
masses of ice that I have ever seen, 
separated by caves and crevasses of 
the purest blue. To have such a 
sight was a full reward for the 
annoyance of losing our way for 
about half an hour: presently, by 
dint of some gymnastic efforts, we 
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emerged from the glacial chaos 
somewhere nearer to the Grands 
Mulets than we ought to have been, 
at the head of a long steep slope, 
leading straight down to the Grand 
Plateau, on the further side of which 
we could see with a telescope the 
little heap which we had made with 
our knapsacks in the early morning. 
There was a question among the 
party as to whether we should at 
once descend the snow-slope, and 
take our chance of what we might 
find at the bottom. Cachat was 
naturally rather out of spirits; but 
Payot, after a few minutes’ inspec- 
tion, sat down on the edge, and 
lifting his feet in orthodox fashion, 
was seen sliding over the snow at 
a pace which soon landed him safely 
on the plateau. We could guess 
how far he had descended by the 
smallness of his apparent size at the 
bottom, and then we all started off 
joyously in the same fashion. A few 
moments of that sensation, which is 
caused by a dream of flying down a 
staircase of everlasting length, were 
sufficient to place us by his side; 
and a few moments later, we were 
all camping happily on the snow 
round the provisions which had been 
left below in the knapsacks. Then 
we put the rope on once more, and 
quickly descended over the long 
snow-slopes which were fast melting 
under the heat of a blazing, grilling 
sun; and the consciousness of excru- 
ciating pain conveyed to poor Cachat 
the happy intelligence that his feet 
were returning to life, though much 
scarified by the ice. We paid a 
brief visit to the hut on the Grands 
Mulets, packed up our snow-gaiters 
and remaining possessions, found 
the ladder by the side of the great 
crevasse, and safely re-crossed the 
Glacier des Bossons. The exces- 
sive heat was melting the ice-pin- 
nacles at a rate which made great 
care necessary as we picked our way 
among their overhanging crests, 
and occasionally we had to insure 
quickness and accuracy of foot 
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as we passed the most threatening 
places; but, as usual, a reason- 
able amount of precaution suc- 
ceeded in landing us on terra firma, 
where rhododendrons and gentians 
welcomed our return, Cachat ex- 
hibited the horny soles of his feet, 
scored by the ice into a state resem- 
bling that of the crackling of roast 
pork, and resumed his boots and 
stockings with a grim remark that 
the heroic remedy had been in some 
degree successful, At the first con- 
venient spot we made a halt to take 
stock of the party. 

My companion and myself were 
in perfect order, but it now. ap- 
peared that Payot and Tobie Simond 
were partially blind, especially the 
former. Old Simond was the only 
one of the four who was in as good 
condition as when he started: no- 
thing seemed to hurt his wiry 
frame. Some goats were browsing 
near us, and he at once led a party 
to capture some of them; milking 
them upon the palm of his hand, 
he rubbed the milk into the eyes of 
his suffering companions, declaring 
that to be the best of all possible 
remedies. In spite of everything, 
however, we were obliged to lead 
Payot down for the remaining three 
hours which separated us from 
Chamouni. The unusual severity 
of the wind in the upper regions 
had greatly added to the effect of 
the burning glare experienced for 
so many hours upon the spotless 
snow: the two men had to spend 
the next day in a dark, room, with 
no light beyond that. which may 
have been contributed by their 
pipes. Cachat afterwards informed 
us that, still persisting in heroic 
remedies, he had occupied much of 
the same time with his feet in a pail 
of ice and water: in a day or two 
he recovered so completely that he 
was able to accompany us for the 
next six weeks in a constant round 
of mountain adventures, during 
which he seldom felt any pain in 
his feet, except when he was more 
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than usually warm and snug in his 
bed. So there was no great harm 
done, and general hilarity was in 
the ascendant. 

As we had anticipated, the tele. 
scopes of Chamouni had suddenly 
revealed the fact that a party of 
men had, in opposition to all no- 
tions of propriety, and in defiance 
of the puissant laws of the locality, 
dared to present themselves on the 
summit of Mont Blanc. We had 
left in a perfectly quiet and unob- 
served fashion on the previous day : 
the whole village turned out to 
look at the offenders when they 
appeared about seven o’clock in the 
evening, Groups of surly-looking 
men, representing the inferior ma- 
jority of the Chamouni trade’s 
union, glared and growled at us as 
we crossed the bridge; but we soon 
had the satisfaction of being shaken 
by the. hand and heartily congratu- 
lated by several of the best and 
most educated of the fraternity, 
who, as is generally the case in 
similar circumstances, objected to 
being put on a level with inferior 
men, and welcomed those who 
would do anything to emancipate 
them from tyranny by helping to 
break through the code which 
enforced it. The landlord and his 
wife, who certainly owed us no 
great gratitude for taking steps by 
which we accomplished our expe- 
dition at less than half-price with 
about a third of the usual pro- 
visions, showed the most generous 
satisfaction at our success, and sup- 
plied us and our guides with abun- 
dant libations of gratuitous cham- 
pagne. That night we held high 
festival till a late hour; and next 
morning, with the small exception 
of badly burnt faces, found our- 
selves all the better for Mont 
Blanc. 

Our chief guide was punished by 
the guide-chef with the loss of two 
or three turns on the réle; but as 
we employed him till near the end 
of the season, this infliction had no 
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effect upon his serenity. The others 
were fined twenty or twenty-five 
francs each, which left them with 
quite sufficient margin to be happy. 
We lodged a formal protest with 
the intendant at Bonneville, which, 
though it produced no immediate 
redress, must have served as one 
nail in the coffin of the ancien 
régime, which ywas soon after suc- 
cessfully attacked by the president 
of the Alpine Club, with the power- 
ful aid of D’Azeglio, and moun- 
taineers were relieved from the 
most oppressive and ridiculous of 
the Chamouni rules. The process 
reminds one of an African picture, 
in which an elephant is assaulted 
with spears till his body presents 
the appearance of a porcupine, and 
he yields beneath the force of con- 
stantly irritating wounds. 

Only one thing remained to com- 
plete our happiness before quitting 
Chamouni at the end of a week or 
ten days, which were spent in a 
succession of delightful excursions 
upon the glaciers and general de- 
fiance of the obnoxious rules. We 
wished to bid a fitting adieu to our 
chief enemy, M. Bossoney. With 
this object we walked one rainy 
morning into the Bureaudes Guides, 
and found him in a circle of ad- 
miring friends. His gloomy coun- 
tenance looked eminently surly as 
we greeted him in a cheery fashion, 
and told him that we understood it 
was the custom to present a certifi- 
cate to those who had made the 
ascent of Mont Blanc from Cha- 
mouni. 

‘ Non, messieurs,’ he replied; ‘ on 
ne donne pas un certificat qu’A ceux 
qui ont fait l’ascension selon les 
régles.’ 

We declared that we had seen a 
copy of the certificate in question, 
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and knew that it must be given 
upon requisition to those who had 
gone up the mountain from Cha- 
mouni, though not to those who had 
ascended from another quarter. He 
was as obstinate as a mule; but 
the rain poured down pitilessly, and 
we had plenty of time to dispute the 
point. We prevailed by reason of 
our importunity, and compelled him 
to give each of us a magnificent 
document which we shall keep to 
our dying day. It consists of half 
a sheet of large paper, crowned with 
a fancy picture of the top of the 
mountain, and a group of men in 
every conceivable attitude, shout- 
ing with delight. Bossoney was 
obliged to fix his own sign manual 
to a statement that we had made the 
ascent, and he gave it with an air 
expressive of his intense desire that 
it might poison us. With stately 
mockery, we wished him the com- 
pliments of the season, and retired 
from his august presence. 

Think not that because a moun- 
tain has been previously ascended, 
perhaps full many a time, it thereby 
loses all its charm for the next 
comer. The first pioneer doubtless 
has a particular kind of pleasure 
which is all his own; but let us 
never forget the truth that ‘a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever.’ Try 
your muscles and bronze your face 
upon the snow-fields and precipices 
of Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa, and 
as years creep on you will not re- 
pent of your exertions. Those who 
have been among the glories of the 
High Alps will carry with them a 
fund of sunny memories which will 
serve to brighten up many a dull 
day and cheer their hearts as they 
jane ancient toes over a wintry 
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WHY SKILLED WORKMEN DON’T GO TO CHURCH. 


CURIOUS and interesting dis- 

cussion on this question, which 
excited considerable attention a 
year or two ago, may perhaps still be 
remembered by our readers. It 
was initiated by one of the most 
sensible and practical steps ever 
taken, in this country at least, by 
the religious teachers of any de- 
nomination, Some clergymen and 
dissenting ministers had been so 
unusually observant of what goes 
on around them, as to have become 
conscious of the fact that, as a rule, 
the more intelligent of the working 
classes do not go to church or 
chapel, do not like going there, and 
profess to get little or no good 
when they do go; and being at the 
same time unusually candid and 
inquiring, they frankly admitted 
the fact they had noticed and were 
anxious to ascertain its cause ; and 
finally, being men of an abnor- 
mally direct and sagacious turn of 
mind, as well as observant, candid, 
and curious, they determined to go 
to head-quarters for information, 
and ask the peccant parties them- 
selves, what was the real explana- 
tion of the strange phenomenon. 
They did not state the point pre- 
cisely as we have done, but they 
did use nearly as explicit terms. 
They wished to know, ‘why the 
skilled artisans habitually held 
aloof from the religious institutions 
of the country ?’ and they invited 
a number of the skilled artisans to 
meet them, in amicable conference, 
at the London Tavern, and tell 
them ‘the reason why.’ Bene- 
ficed clergyman, dignitaries of the 
Church, eminent Nonconformist 
ministers of various sects, were in 
attendance ; and a number of genu- 
ine working men from different 
trades and occupations—engineers, 
carpenters, hawkers, gilders, por- 
ters, ex-scavengers, plasterers, and 
railway-men—accepted the invita- 


tion, and spoke their mind on the 
question at issue with a plain and 
concise directness (quite free from 
incivility) which was the most 
respectful compliment they could 
pay to the inquirers, and which 
must have not a little startled, and 
we hope enlightened, their reverend 
hearers. The working men as- 
sumed that the teaching and 
preaching men really and sooth- 
fastly wished to learn why their 
teaching and preaching were so 
ineffectual and so unwelcome ; and, 
being naively honest as well as 
intelligent, supposed that the most 
direct and unreserved reply would 
be the politest and the best. ‘We 
have piped with you and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned with 
you and ye have not wept,’ said the 
priests and pastors ; ‘ how is this ?’ 
And the artisans and skilled la- 
bourers and handicraftsmen in turn 
gave each the answer which their 
individual experience and reflection 
suggested as the solution of the 
perplexing problem. And we, hav- 
ing read the report of the confe- 
rence with much interest and some 
amusement, and having at different 
periods in our career heard the 
vivd voce. sentiments of shrewd 
mechanics and hard-headed opera- 
tives on the question in other parts 
of the country, think we may do a 
welcome service to vur readers by 
endeavouring to classify and con- 
dense the reasons assigned (no 
doubt the true reasons) why the 
more skilful and intellectual of our 
artisans so commonly abstain from 
patronising either church or chapel, 
and hold themselves so markedly 
aloof from both religious ministers 
and religious ministrations. 
Curiously enough, no one ap- 
peared to doubt the fact. It was, 
indeed, the basis of the conference, 
the raison d’étre of the assembly. 
The clergymen stated the pheno- 
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menon as one notorious and unde- 
niable. The working-men owned 
the soft impeachment. Both par- 
ties accepted the preamble without 
demur, and proceeded at once, like 
men of business and men in earnest, 
to the discussion of the question. 
The best portion, or at least the 
cleverest and most sagacious por- 
tion, of the class, were ‘ by habit 
and repute’ Sabbath-breakers, or 
at least not Sabbath observers— 
not church-goers. Why was this, 
since they all professed themselves, 
or were assumed to be, believing or 
intending Christians, or, at all 
events, religiously inclined? None 
of the questioners hinted at their 
being infidels, and none of the 
respondents took up that position. 
If they had done so, they would 
have been out of place in such a 
meeting. 

Yet the statement as to this 
matter, we think, needs to be ac- 
cepted with some modification, or, 
at least, with some explanation. 
The labouring classes, in reference 
to their attendance on public wor- 
ship, must be placed in several 
distinct categories. The agri- 
cultural poor go to church or 
chapel, or stay away, pretty much 
according to the influence of their 
superiors. If the squire or the 
farmer expects them to go, and 
notices their absence, or if the rec- 
tor or curate looks sharp after 
them, and has won their respect 
and regard, they go regularly. If 
no such influences are brought to 
bear upon them, their attendance 
is apt to become as lax as it too 
often is unprofitable. In the me- 
tropolis, and in all large towns, 
there are vast numbers of the poor 
who never dream of going to a 
place of worship; who are too 
ignorant, too restless, too dissolute, 
or too lazy and self-indulgent, to 
care for religion in any shape. 
More shame for us all that it should 
be so. But in the great centres of 
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cities and villages of the North, 
and we fancy in London also, a 
very considerable and most respec- 
table proportion of the mechanics 
and operatives consists of habitual 
worshippers, who belong either to 
the Church or to one or other sect 
of Dissenters—sometimes Baptists, 
oftener Wesleyans—and are, at 
least, as regular in their attendance 
as any in the ranks above them, 
and far more sedulous in Sunday- 
schools, both as pupils and as 
teachers. These people are usually 
sober, industrious, domestic, thri- 
ving, and in every way estimable. 
But they do not constitute the 
intellectual portion of the skilled 
artisan class, the eager politicians, 
the lecture-goers, the supporters of 
mechanics’ institutes, and the like, 
Those latter—the men who think, 
the men who aspire, the men who in- 
vestigate—do not as a rule attend 
church or chapel, and are seldom 
‘members’ of any ‘communion.’ 
While the class last-mentioned, the 
respectable, seek to save their souls, 
these, the intelligent, strive to im- 
prove their minds; and naturally, 
therefore, they do not go to church, 
These, then, are the people with 
whom we are now concerned, and 
why it is ‘natural’ that they should 
not go to church, is the question 
the conference desired to solve. 
When Christ himself appeared in 
Galilee, it was the lower rather 
than the upper classes that ‘clave 
unto him ;’ the distinctive feature 
of the day, as He pointed out to the 
disciples of John, was that ‘the 
poor had the gospel preached to 
them;’ and Mark teils us that, 
whatever was the feeling among the 
rich and great, among Scribes and 
Pharisees, ‘the common people 
heard him gladly.’ Now, congre- 
gations really everywhere consist 
chiefly of the well-to-do ; even where 
the Gospel is preached to the poor, 
the poor do not as of old flock to 
listen to it; the common people do 
not hear it gladly, and hundreds 
12 
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of thousands among them never 
hear it at all. Probably the ex- 
planation may be given in two sen- 
tences—at least the intelligent 
artisan believes it may :—Christ is 
not preached, and Christ is not the 
preacher ; neither the doctrine nor 
the doctors of our time bear much 
resemblance to those that changed 
the face of the world eighteen cen- 
turies ago. The dogmas of our 
pulpit now are not rec ognised as 
‘glad tidings of great joy. 

Many reasons were alleged by 
the working men who attended the 
conference for not frequenting pub- 
lic worship, which, though reasons, 
were not the reason. They were 
not pretexts, but neither were they 
the true explanation. They were 
at most makeweights and auxiliary 
influences. Some said the artisan 
was tired, and wanted repose on his 
only day of leisure ; he needed to go 
out into the fields and not to be 
shut up between walls for his one 
day in seven; he was weary and 
listless and wanted not instruction 
nor edification, but amusement, and 
sermons and worship were not 
amusing. No doubt these pleas are 
true, and have their wide sphere of 
operation; but many of those on 
whose behalf they are advanced are 
not too tired to attend mechanics’ 
institutions and evening classes after 
their ten or twelve hours’ labour ; 
they have intellectual elasticity and 
vigour to go to any lecturer either 
on politics or science who can in- 
terest them ; they are often weary 
and want amusement, but they are 
not half as eager for or dependent 
upon it as those of their betters 
who go regularly to church, They 
often spend their Sundays as well 
as their week-day evenings in crack- 
ing harder nuts and grappling with 
knottier problems than any sermon 
ever put before them ; and, what is 
still more conclusive, the intellectual 
and skilled artisan who stays away 
from public worship is not one whit 
harder worked or more fatigued on 
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Sunday than the respectable and 
soberartisan whoattends habitually. 
That, therefore, is not the real ex- 
planation. Other speakers alleged 
that the artisan class stayed away 
because there were no comfortable 
or satisfactory seats provided for 
them ; because they did not choose 
to be ‘labelled as paupers,’ by 
sitting in the free seats, which were 
sometimes ticketed as ‘free seats 
for the poor.’ This complaint, 
though it may influence some ill- 
disciplined minds, is obviously idle 
as well as unworthy. The class 
with whom we are concerned are 
well able to pay for pews of their 
own if they wish, and those who go 
to chapel, though often poorer than 
those who stay away from church, 
habitually do pay ; and, moreover, 
the system of uniformly open seats 
is becoming moreand more generally 
adopted. If public worship were in 
any way attractive to the skilled 
labourer and the intelligent me- 
chanic, they would attend it and 
pay for itas they attend to and pay 
for every other object of attraction. 
No one ever heard of their objecting 
to go to theatres because they had 
to sit in the pit or the gallery instead 
of in the stalls and boxes. Nor was 
there much more reality or judg- 
ment in the allegation of one work- 
ing man who laid much of the fault 
upon the Ritualists, whose pro- 
pensity towards millinery and fur- 
niture was supposed to have 
disgusted the more intelligent and 
serious-minded of the artisans and 
driven them away from the house 
of God. No doubt the special form 
or forms of worship which have 
become the fashion among our ex- 
treme Anglicans, are peculiarly un- 
congenial to the hard and shrewd 
artisan mind, which has far more 
logic than poetry in its composition, 
which cannot understand ‘ vest- 
ments,’ incense, and the like, and 
may be right in despising them; but 
Ritualism is not usually rampant or 
even perceptible in the places of 
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worship which lie most in the path 
and among the homes of the working 
men ; and, as a phase of Christianity 
which has its meaning and attrac- 
tion for many natures, it has a 
right to exist and be ‘respected ‘as 
well as any other; and the logical 
mechanic has no more title to com- 
plain of the esthetic trifler and the 
symbol-loving lady being fed with 
the food convenient for ' them, than 
the latter have to be supercilious 
and intolerant towards the hard 
bare benches and the plastered 
walls of a Calvinistic conventicle, 
or the harder, barer, drier doctrine 
which is preached there. 

The principal and real reasons’of 
that ‘aloofness’ from church-going, 
which is our theme, are three. First 
of all, the skilled operative in Eng- 
land, unlike his Scottish brother, is 
eminently practical and not at all 
given to metaphysics ‘or to dogma. 
In religion especially he is ethical, 
rather than either doctrinal or 
gesthetic. It is the noble morality, 
the generous sentiment, the abound- 
ing love, of Christianity that attracts 
him, much more than its divine 
claims or its special creed. It is 
the human, rather than the spiritual, 
element in it which comes home to 
him, and rouses all that is good and 
aspiring and enduring in his nature. 
Feed him on the first three gospels 
and the less dogmatic portion of the 
fourth ; signalise to him the pecu- 
liar distinction of the Lord’s Prayer ; 
dwell upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, the parable of the prodigal 
son, the rich hoarder whose soul 
was required of him, and the man 
who fell among thieves; tell him 
of the blessings pronounced upon 
peacemaker and the meek, of ‘the 
joy over sinners that repent, of the 
gentle treatment of the woman 
taken in adultery, of the praise and 
comfort and redeeming love lavished 
on the weeping Magdalen; speak 
of the Jesus whose course on earth 
was one long act of mercy and of 
human sympathy, who suffered on 
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the cross for the good he had done, 
and who was the Son of God because 
God is love, and because He was 
His image upon earth,—and you 
have ‘gained your brother;’ for 
all these things he can understand 
and appreciate, and can feel to be 
good and true,:and to have come 
down, ‘like all ‘true and: good and 
perfect gifts; from’ above... They 
approve themselves to his strong, 
straightforward, unperverted under- 
standing, and he needs neither to 
be argued into: accepting them nor 
excited into feeling them. «| 

But insist upon dwelling by pre- 
ference upon the more difficult and 
subtle niceties. and abysses of the 
faith ; expatiate on the incompre- 
hensible mysteries of the Godhead ; 
explain the most inexplicable as if 
they were the most essential ele- 
ments of our religion ; sink Christ 
the Teacher in Christ the Sacrifice ; 
declare to the perplexed artisan that 
‘true religion and undefiled before 
God even the Father’ consists—not, 
as he in his simplicity had fancied, 
‘in visiting’ the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and keep- 
ing himself unspotted from the 
world,’—but in believing certain 
articles of a recondite and unintel- 
ligible creed—in ‘ thinking thus of 
the Trinity ;\—assure him that, he 
is to be saved, not by obeying 
Christ’s exhortations, or imbibing 
something of his pure and loving 
spirit, and following him, though 
at a distance’ and with humble, 
trembling, feeble steps, but, by ac- 
cepting an elaborate and intricate 
code of doctrine of which he can 
find nothing or next to nothing in 
the Gospels, and by no means the 
whole in the Epistles, and which at 
all events is rather Paul than Jesus ; 
—wind up the whole by demanding 
his assent to a confession of faith of 
which the substance is crude meta- 
physics and the sanction insolent 
anathema,—and what wonder that 
he should turn away disgusted and 
disheartened, and say, as many 
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better educated men have said be- 
fore him, that as long as the Atha- 
nasian formula is read in church, 
church is not a place for Christians 
—least of all for Christians of the 
working class. Few ministers of 
the gospel have a conception of 
the effect produced by these things 
on the artisan mind; and when 
the hard-headed mechanic hears a 
string of astounding propositions, 
followed by a string of awful de- 
nunciations, proceeding from a shal- 
low and narrow preacher whose 
intellect it is often impossible for 
him to respect and difficult for him 
not to scorn, his faith in the reli- 
gion which has such enfais terribles 
as its pillars and expounders gets 
shaken to its foundations. 

In the next place, the skilled 
workman is, to an unusual degree, 
a lover of clearness, sincerity, and 
fair play; and he does not fail to 
perceive that in meeting religious 
difficulties the clergy seldom dis- 
play any one of these qualities. The 
difficulties undeniably are many and 
great, and they seem to be growing 
and multiplying round us every day. 
They press with especial severity 
on the artisan mind, which is strong 
and simple and utterly averse from 
and intolerant of subtleties. Yet 
not one clergyman or Nonconformist 
minister in a thousand ever grapples 
with them honestly and boldly. Few 
can ; few of those who could, dare 
to do so. The working men are 
quick to perceive this. Numbers 
of them are greatly interested in 
theological questions,—especially in 
those that relate to Scriptural au- 
thority and Biblical criticism,—read 
sceptical and scientific works, and 
are of very inquiring tempers. They 
are bold, too, in their inquiries, and 
despise those who are not. They 


are close and thorough-going in 
their logic, and mistrust those who 
try to throw them off the scent, or 
to divert their attention to irrele- 
vant considerations. They perceive 
that the accredited teachers of 
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Christianity teach things as to the 
consistency and infallibility of all 
parts of Scripture which it is simply 
an affront to the cultured under- 
standing to teach, and which it is a 
stretch of charity to suppose that a 
sincere understanding can believe. 
They perceive that, with regard to 
the Old Testament at least, this 
doctrine involves its expounders in 
the strangest and most ignominious 
positions both as to history and 
morals. But, above all things, they 
find that when they go to their 
pastor with their doubts and diffi- 
culties they never can get a distinct 
answer or a satisfactory solution. 
Kither he talks nonsense, or he talks 
irrelevancies, or he denounces their 
question, or he shirks it. The ques- 
tioner sees there is a screw loose 
somewhere ;—probably he begins to 
mistrust the title-deeds of his entire 
spiritual inheritance. Then he reads 
scientific books, and these at least 
he can understand, and he feels it 
impossible to disbelieve their facts 
and conclusions. He sees how ut- 
terly at variance many of these are 
with what the clergyman reads to 
him out of the Bible:—he makes 
himself acquainted with some of the 
ordinary stereotyped replies which 
Orthodoxy has made to Science on 
these subjects,—and his plain sense 
recognises easily how feeble and 
shuffling they are;—he compares, 
too, the intellectual calibre of the 
antagonists, of the geologist and the 
preacher, of the naturalist and the 
bishop,—and the business is effec- 
tually done. Why should he any 
longer go to church or chapel, to 
hear exploded error taught as divine 
truth, and so taught by a man who 
intellectually or morally is disquali- 
fied to separate truth from error? 
He becomes a Secularist; for the 
Secularists at least are bold and 
sincere, if often half instructed, 
shallow and intolerant. 

Lastly—and this point was dwelt 
upon a good deal at the conference 
—it is impossible for the working 
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class not to feel that the clergy (of 
all denominations) have neglected 
some of the most obvious of their 
duties, or have performed them in- 
efficiently and perfunctorily. Some 
of the speakers were disposed to 
denounce ministers of religion be- 
cause they declined to take a part 
—and the poor man’s part—in the 
disputed political questions of the 
day ; but this is unjust, or rather it 
is a just charge clumsily and un- 
fairly put, and was not what the 
speakers meant, or what those 
whose sentiments they were there 
to interpret really feel. Ministers 
of religion are quite right to stand 
aloof, as a rule, from party contro- 
versies on great public questions, 
Where wise and good men differ, 
and differ fiercely, those who are es- 
pecially friends of peace and friends 
of all classes and conditions of men 
cannot be blamed for taking neither 
side, perhaps ought even to be ap- 
plauded for keeping out of the turbu- 
lent arena altogether. But there are 
other subjects and other aims which 
lie out of the domain of politics, on 
which Conservatives and Liberals 
may take an equal interest and en- 
tertain precisely the same views, 
and of which both equally acknow- 
ledge the importance ; great social 
questions which are questions of 
life and death to the poor, and 
which it would seem to be the 
especial province of clergymen and 
Christian ministers to force un- 
ceasingly on public attention; and 
it is these which the thoughtful 
working men are so_ resentful 
against both church and chapel for 
neglecting. Take two illustrations, 
which are as good as any and may 
be disposed of in a sentence or two. 
Ministers of the gospel, whose 
functions are supposed to bring 
them into the most constant and 
the closest relations with the great 
masses of the people, and who must 
know, or ought to know, better 
than others the influences that 
affect them for good or evil, for 
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wretchedness or welfare—or, in pro- 
fessional phraseology, for salvation 
or for ruin—cannot have failed to 
recognise that the two epidemic 
maladies of the lower classes are 
drinking and bad dwellings. Now 
can any one admit—can the working 
men be expected to believe—that, 
if the twenty or thirty thousand 
clergymen who minister in our 
places of worship and have access 
to the minds and hearts of all men, 
whether high or low, had been 
adequately impressed with the 
awful consequences of sin and suf- 
fering which flow from these two 
causes, and had bent their energies 
as the greatness of the issues in- 
volved demand to the task of im- 
pressing these consequences upon 
others, some remedy, or at least 
some vast mitigation, would not 
years ago have been devised? 
Would it have been possible for 
legislators and administrators to 
resist, even by passiveness, the 
pressure that would have been 
brought to bear upon them by the 
consentaneous, eager, unremitting 
action of all their spiritual guides, 
calling on them to grapple with the 
mischief? Is it not too true that 
the greatest philanthropic move- 
ments, the real agencies which have 
set the work of social amendment 
and redemption going, have usually 
originated with laymen ; that they 
have been quicker to discern, more 
pertinacious to urge, more earnest 
to pursue, schemes of mercy and 
reform, than clergymen? And is 
it then so wonderful, or so fair a 
matter for reproach, if plain sensible 
labouring men, who read what 
Christ did, and remember what he 
taught, fail to recognise in those 
who call themselves his ministers 
either fit expounders of his doctrines 
or fit examples of his deeds ? 

It is impossible, we know, to 
speak the plain truth, and to speak 
it fully, without giving dire offence. 
But can we point to any agency so 
potentially mighty as the pulpit 
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yet so practically inefficient—one 
established for so momentous and 
so definite an aim, yet so utterly 
failing of its purpose—dealing with 
such awful and sublime topics, yet 
dealing with them in so slipshod a 
fashion and in a spirit so barren of 
results? Thirty thousand pulpits 
filled by thirty thousand preachers 
expressly placed there, and pro- 
fessedly and distinctly trained ad 
hoc, in order to make England 
Christian, yet reduced after cen- 
turies of toil to lament that England 
should still be so paganish and 
sinful ;—consciously unsuccessful, 
and naively curious to ascertain the 
cause of their failure ;—an army of 
disciplined, enlisted, often devoted 
soldiers of Christ, yet wholly un- 
able (so far as the pulpit is con- 
cerned) to extend Christ’s kingdom. 
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Is it strange that a vague suspicion 
should be dawning on the minds of 
the humblest and honestest among 
them—a suspicion which has long 
been a conviction with the observing 
laity—that both their weapons and 
their strategy may be wholly 
wrong; that the bows and arrows, 
the harmless artificial thunder, and 
the simple evolutions, which did 
execution in earlier times must be 
exchanged for swords of keener 
temper, for armour and artillery 
fitter for an age when no truth can 
be ignored or frowned down, when 
no question can safely be left un- 
answered, when no misgivings can 
either be silenced by authority or 
laid to rest by opiates, when every 
sham will be tested, and no lie can 
live ? 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS; or, THE 
EXPERIENCES OF AN INDOOR SERVANT. 


Cogitationis nomine intelligo illa omnia que nobis consciis in nobis fiunt, quatenus 
eorum in nobis conscientia est.—Descartes, Prin. Phil. i. § 9. 


All theories of the human mind profess to be interpretations of consciousness ; the 
conclusions of all of them are supposed to rest on that ultimate evidence, either imme- 


diately or remotely. 


What consciousness directly reveals, together with what can be 


legitimately inferred from its revelations, composes, by universal admission, all that we 
know of the mind or indeed of any other thing.—Mill, Examination of Sir W. Hamilton, 


p. 107. 


AM, what I have always been, 
indoor servant and general maid- 
of-all-work to the human family, in 
which I have lived ever since I can 
remember. My regular duties have 
mostly been to superintend the out- 
door servants and to perform all the 
work of the house that could properly 
be called indoor, especially to wait 
on my master by answering his bell 
and his questions. These duties 
have however varied somewhat from 
time to time, according to the plea- 
sure of my masters, as the following 
narrative will sufficiently show. 
Probably no servant that ever ex- 
isted has experienced more of the 
ups and downs attending such a life 
than I have: in one place I have 
been made much of, in another, I 
have been treated shamefully. It 
is possible that a short account of 
the more remarkable of these ex- 
periences may prove interesting to 
many of the members of that great 
family, which I have served so long, 
and who I feel sure regard me for 
the most part with the greatest pos- 
sible love and respect. I purpose 
therefore relating my fortunes in 
the great houses where I have lived ; 
not that I was always best off in 
these places, but like other domes- 
tics I feel that to have been a 
kitchen-maid in a duke’s establish- 
ment is a greater honour than to 
have been confidential servant in 
an ordinary mansion. 
To begin at the beginning: I 
cannot pretend to tell the time of 
my birth; but that I have been in 


existence for many generations, is @ 
fact I know to be true. Not that, 
like some people I know, I am 
ashamed of my old age, I am rather 
proud of it. It is some confirma- 
tion of an opinion I have always 
ardently cherished—that I am im- 
mortal. Of my parentage, I will 
only say that I have always enter- 
tained the belief that I am of Divine 
origin, and this belief has also been 
held by some of my best and greatest 
masters; of late years however 
some men have been trying to per- 
suade the world that I am of mere 
human, or I might rather say, of 
brute, origin. The same people also 
affirm that I am much older than I 
imagine myself to be. There was 
a time when I thought that I came 
into existence with the first pro- 
genitors of the Human family, and 
that I was therefore somewhere be- 
tween five and six thousand years 
old; I am now informed that, in 
common with these progenitors, I 
am vastly older than six thousand 
years. They say that I must, from 
my birth to the present time, be 
entitled to reckon some millions 
of years. One thing has always 
vexed me in these recent reve- 
lations, if I may so call them, viz. 
That while I am not displeased at 
the extension they give to my life, 
I am very displeased at the low 
origin to which they ascribe it. 
However, I have lived long in the 
world, and I have met with evils 
even worse than denying my Divine 
parentage; I have met with men 
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who have not scrupled to call me a 
liar, and even to deny me any real 
existence at all. 

There is, as I know from having 
lived with the Human family so long, 
a period of human life when the 
child has hardly come to realise its 
own existence. Similarly, in my 
own case, there was a very long, 
long period, in which, though I 
existed, though I proved my exis- 
tence by immense activity in per- 
forming my indoor functions, yet 
nobody seemed to recognise it as a 
fact, no one gave me credit for it. 
Even after I had become thoroughly 
established in the service of the 
Human family, taking a part in all 
their thoughts, speculations, and in- 
door work generally, they were a 
long time without even giving me 
a name; at least, they did not give 
me my proper name—a name which 
should express in one word the fact 
of my existence, and my inseparable 
connection with Humanity. Ihave 
heard—for indeed there are few 
opinions extant, or ever have been 
extant, that I have not heard—that 
the depriving a child of its name 
does it grievous injury. I can con- 
firm this opinion by my own case, 
for I discovered that my not pos- 
sessing a name was equivalent to 
affirming my non-existence. So 
that if it be true, as has been said, 
that people are apt to take the name 
for the thing expressed by it, it is 
equally true, that they never reverse 
the process ; names, according to my 
experience, are nothing less than 
primary conditions of all existence. 


At last, after many centuries of 


this nameless unrealised existence, 
I had a name given me, a word was 
found which established my exis- 
tence and at the same time expressed 
the position I had the honour to 
hold in the Human family. 

At this period, therefore, my life 
fairly begins. A brave man whose 
name was M. Descartes ventured 
to call attention to these unex- 
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pressed truths of my existence and 
my utility. He offered to make me 
mistress of his own house, telling 
me in three Latin words that he 
could not live without me. Nay, he 
went further than this, and in the 
exuberance of his passion, said he 
was sure nobody could live without 
me. In a word he made my ser- 
vice to Humanity the proof of its 
ewistence. This, as the reader may 
easily suppose, was a great rise in 
life for me. I had now what every 
servant regards as the main objects 
of her life; a home, a position, and a 
name. The years I spent with this 
master [ have always looked upon 
as among the happiest in my long 
existence. My work was here, as 
elsewhere, to control the five out- 
door servants, to perform a variety 
of indoor offices, and to wait on my 
master. This was indeed a pleasure 
to me, from the very great respect 
he alwe ays showed forme. He gave 
me the first place in his house and 
consulted my wishes and followed 
my advice in everything, and were 
it not for occasional fits of dimness 
of vision, from which I have suffered 
throughout my life, and which im- 
parted an air of uncertainty to some 
of my dictates, my cup of happiness 
might now be said to be full. My 
master was not long in discovering 
this my defect; accordingly he set 
about finding out and discriminating 
my clear-sighted moods from my 
dim-sighted ones. He used to tell me, 
and other people when speaking of 
me, that whatever I saw and testi- 
fied of clearly, was indubitably true, 
and he drew up a series of rules by 
which he might judge whether in 
any given matter my vision was 
perfectly clear. It will therefore be 
seen that I was with M. Descartes 
much more a mistress than a ser- 
vant ; indeed, few mistresses pro- 
bably ever had such undoubting 
confidence reposed in them, as my 
master placed in me. I was, in 
short, his indoor oracle, and he 
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showed his unfeigned belief in my 
clear utterances by employing me 
to discover truth for him; for in- 
stance, he had once doubted the 
existence of a Divine Ruler of the 
world, and to some extent, of the 
world about him; I however did 
not scruple to avow my solemn 
oracular conviction that there was 
such a Divine Being (whom indeed 
I regard as the author of my exis- 
tence), and that the world was not 
a fictitious appearance but a reality. 
Relying on my testimony, he then 
accepted these beliefs as true. I 
may however here confess the fact 
that, like most confidential and fa- 
vourite servants, I often managed to 
find out, in a doubtful matter, which 
way my master’s own preposses- 
sions tended, and being naturally 
of a pliable disposition and easily 
influenced by those with whom I 
came in contact, I accommodated 
my opinions to what I believed to 
be his wish. 

One great service which myliving 
with M. Descartes effected for me, 
was to introduce me to the world 
by giving me a name and position. 
I now experienced the truth which 
I have no doubt most servants have 
had occasion to learn, that to have 
lived in one good place with an 
excellent character is a fortune to a 
servant. From this time forward, 
therefore, I felt sure of being able to 
find as many places as I chose to 
fill. And in this expectation I was 
not deceived; for when my master 
died, an event which was to me the 
cause of unfeigned sorrow, I had 
many places offered to me by his 
disciples, all of which I undertook, 
and, as I hope, discharged to the 
satisfaction of my masters. I cannot, 
however, mention all these. I there- 
fore hurry on to the next grand 
place in which it was my privilege to 
live. 

This was in the house of a Jew 
of Amsterdam, whose name was 
Benedict de Spinoza. He was, as I 
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can prove, a most amiable and good 
man, though, as in the case of other 
good men, this did not save him 
from persecution at the hands of the 
bad. He had made my acquaintance 
through the instrumentality of M. 
Descartes. He directly professed 
the greatest regard for me, and in- 
sisted on my coming to live with 
him. I did so, and found myself 
treated with the greatest honour. 
He did not indeed always call me 
by the name which my late master 
had given, and which I love best to 
go by; but in other respects my 
treatment was just as. kind, and for 
the most part my work and position 
were the same as they had been with 
M. Descartes. Perhaps, however, 
he was a trifle more particular than 
my late master in discriminating 
between my clear-sighted and my 
dim intervals, so as to separate 
what he held to be my certainly 
true from my possibly false opinions. 
He made out a list of these latter, 
and included among them many 
items which other masters with 
whom I lived had not hesitated to 
pronounce indubitably true. But 
when he once had reason to suppose 
that my vision was good, the credit 
he gave to it was unbounded. He 
would allow no one to call it*in 
question for a single moment. He 
also readily admitted my Divine 
origin; but as he assigned the 
same origin to everything, even to 
the outdoor servants and their work, 
I did not value the honour highly. 
I now come to a part of my 
history when my lot was destined 
to undergo a change. In all the 
places where I had lived, I had 
hitherto been completely an indoor 
servant, having all the outdoor 
servants entirely under my control. 
True, I was supposed in many cases 
to have taken counsel with them 
before forming my own opinions ; 
but it often happened that I did 
not think of doing this, and formed 
my own judgments just as if they 
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had never existed. They did indeed 
say that the advice I gave my 
masters was often false, but that 
might have been merely the utter- 
ance of their spite and envy, for, 
like head servants elsewhere, I 
could afford, in the full confidence 
of my masters’ regard, to look down 
upon the menials below me. 

What, then, was my disgust and 
dismay when I found, in my next 
two grand places, that I, who had 
been made so much of by my other 
masters, was to be put forsooth in 
complete subordination to the out- 
door servants. Those places were 
with two Englishmen, whose names 
were Thomas Hobbes and John 
Lock; (and here I may observe 
parenthetically that the position 
assigned to me in English houses 
have generally been inferior to that 
which I have obtained in my French 
or German places), In these two 
cases the five outdoor servants were 
taken, for the first time in their 
lives, into full confidence, and I was 
deputed to fulfil no higher task than 
to convey to my master what they 
chose to tell me. I was, in short, 
now become, instead of confidential 
servant and complete mistress of the 
house, a mere messenger or errand- 
runner between my master and his 
outdoor upstarts. The reason of this 
may possibly have been that, suffer- 
ing ayowedly from, blindness at 
certain times or in view of certain 
objects, the suspicion may have gone 
abroad that even my ree ted 
opinions were not infallible. Any- 
how I was now to take the lower 
servants’ place. However, I hope 
I did my duty to the best of my 
power. I have said before that I 
am of a pliable disposition, and I 
now had ample opportunity of 
testing it. The five outdoor servants 
were now become five household 
oracles, and did nothing all day long 
but deliver their judgments and 
opinions, and that with such an air 
of authority, that for my part I was 
quite disgusted at them. However, 
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I still maintained considerable in- 
tercourse with my master; for, 
though the outdoor servants now 
gave their advice, they could not 
deliver it directly to my master. 
They were, however, very cautious 
that I should not add to, or take 
away anything from it, in communi- 
cation. Besides, there were a few 
completely indoor offices, which, as 
the outdoor servants could not do, 
were still in my sole charge. But 
the general rule of the house was 
expressed in an old Latin sentence, 
the sense of which was, ‘ Nothing can 
be done by Consciousness but what 
the outdoor servants show her the 
way to do, and if this did not indi- 
cate that the outdoor servants were 
to be set above me, I know not 
what meaning the words could have. 
One result of my holding these two 
English places was the experience 
which they brought me of the differ- 
ence in men’s estimation of indoor 
and outdoor life. My former masters 
lived almost altogether indoors, and 
so had special need of indoor ser- 
vice. My present masters, as in- 
deed many of those who succeeded 
them, lived a great part of their time 
out of doors, only retiring within 
when driven to do so by the wn- 
favourable condition of the weather, 
consequently the outdoor servants 
were in most request. 

Badly as I had been treated here, 
I was destined to undergo a lower 
depth of degradation. went to 
look for a place, on Mr. Lock’s re- 
commendation, with a M. Condillac, 
but he told me, he had no need of 
me; the outdoor servants could do 
their own work and mine too. Not- 
withstanding this refusal T lived in 
his house for some time, but he did 
his best to ignore me, and persisted 
in denying my existence even while 
receiving service at my hands. 

My next great place was with an 
enemy of Mr. Lock’s, whose name 
was Leibnitz. He at once put me 
in a better position than I had lat- 
terly obtained. He was indeed very 
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angry with Mr. Lock for treating 
me as he had done, and so far as he 
could, he showed his feeling for me 
by deeds as well as words. He at 
once set me in my old position as to 
the outdoor servants by limiting 
their functions and increasing mine. 
Their work was directed to be sub- 
mitted unconditionally to my judg- 
ment and inspection, and my esti- 
mate of it was to be final. Besides 
which, he gave me the character for 
Necessary Truth which wasawarded 
to me by my first master, M. Des- 
cartes. My present master, more- 
over, added a clause to the rule of 
Mr. Lock’s house when adopting it 
for his own establishment. He ob- 
served that the tendency of the 
rule was to do away with my exis- 
tence altogether. Hence, he modified 
the rule by affirming, ‘ Nothing can 
be done by Consciousness, but what 
the outdoor servants show her the 
way to do, except manifest her own 
existence.’ I found in after-life that 


this alteration, though it may not 


seem much, was in reality of great 
use to me. 

I come now to speak of another 
small change in my condition. This 
happened at my next place, which 
was with an Irish bishop, of the 
name of Berkeley. Here the out- 
door servants were made nothing 
of ; indeed, but that he could not do 
very well without them, I verily 
believe he would have turned them 
away; however, they were consi- 
dered as so many nonentities and 
their work was given over to the 
care of the Ruler of the world, in 
whose sight alone, my master said, 
it could have any value or reality. 
As may therefore be supposed, my 
present master lived a very indoor 
life; so much was this the case, 
that his enemies affirmed that he 
denied the existence of anything 
out of doors at all. But this was, 
to say the least, a great exaggera- 
tion. So much, however, of this 
report was true, that most of the 
housework in this place fell into 
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my hands. I even managed to do 
some offices that had hitherto been 
performed by the outdoor servants; 
and to fall in with my master’s fond- 
ness for indoor life, whenever I de- 
livered my opinions, I ignored as 
much as possible all the share which 
the outdoor servants may have 
had in contributing to form them. 
From this place I went to the 
house of a Scotchman, whose name 
was David Hume. Here I was once 
more very badly treated. He agreed 
with my late master in putting no 
trust in his outdoor servants, but 
he differed from him in extending 
an equal distrust to my own judg- 
ments or even to my own existence. 
For anything he knew, he said, my 
existence might not be a real one, 
and if I possessed such a thing, I 
might employ it in telling hes. 
Never before had I had such a cha- 
racter. I could excuse his want of 
confidence in his outdoor servants, 
but that, without any provocation, 
he should treat me in the same 
manner was, I thought, too bad. 
However, if he gave me the lie in 
public, he for the most part believed 
me in private; and so I was con- 
tent to stay with him; but he was 
certainly among the most trouble- 
some masters I ever had to serve. 
The next great place I took was 
under a German professor, Imma- 
nuel Kant. Here I again obtained 
a very high position, being at once 
reinstated in my own place of supe- 
rior and confidential servant. In 
this establishment the outdoor ser- 
vants’ work was very limited. They 
were indeed allowed to begin the 
work of the house, but all the 
higher and more delicate parts of 
it had to be accomplished by me. 
Moreover, several tasks which my 
English masters generally had 
shown an inclination to give the 
outdoor servants, Professor Kant 
at once assigned to me; especially 
I had to undertake the production 
of two useful commodities to the 
Human family called Space and 
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Time, which my master was good 
enough to say could be only pro- 
duced by me. He also used to say 
that however creditable in its way 
the work done by the outdoor ser- 
vants was, it did not partake of the 
highcharacter which belonged tothat 
which I did. Hence, in contrast to 
my recent Scotch master, he gave 
me back that character for neces- 
sary truth which my first master 
had laid such stress on, saying that 
only on my own judgments, and on 
those of the outdoor servants which 
I had drawn up and put into shape, 
could any one rely. Every man, 
however, has his whims, as servants 
know only too well. Professor 
Kant’s whim (and this he shared 
with several of my masters), was 
to call me by different names, ac- 
cording to the work at which I 
might beemployed. When, e. g. I 
was engaged in receiving reports 
from the outdoor servants, and 
elaborating and arranging them for 
my master’s use, he called me Un- 
derstanding ; when, again, I was em- 
ployed on my own indoor offices, he 
called me Reason; as, however, 
these two kinds of work were, so 
far as I was concerned, performed 
pretty nearly in the same manner, 
I never saw distinctly the reason 
why he called me by two names. I 
was told that he had a weakness 
for giving names. 

I was on the whole fully satisfied 
with my place at Professor Kant’s, 
but it would seem that some of his 
friends thought he had never made 
quite enough of me. Accordingly, 
when I went to service to one of 
them—a professor of the name of 
Fichte, I was really afraid I should 
be quite spoiled by the indulgence 
and partiality shown me. I was 
no longer a servant, that is to say, 
a subordinate. I was in a much 


higher position than a wife could 
possibly have been. He changed 
my name into the shorter one of 
Ego, and set me up as his goddess. 
One of the first things I did in my 
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new position was immediately to 
get rid of the outdoor servants, 
whose impudent attempts to rule 
in the house had so long been the 
bane of my existence. My master 
highly approved of this step. He 
had never liked them, he told me, 
and thought all their work could 
be done in a far better manner by 
myself. There appeared to be no 
end to the honour and worship he 
conferred upon me. As he had al- 
ready made me a goddess, it was 
but fair to ascribe to me some of 
the powers usually associated with 
such personages. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Fichte said that he regarded 
me as the Creator of the world. It 
was the first time such an honour 
had been thrust upon me, and I was 
accordingly very proud of it. It is 
true I could not remember having 
had any share in the production of 
the material world; I supposed, 
therefore, there was some peculiar 
and limited sense in which he 
meant the words. I was, however, 
too proud of the title to analyse 
strictly the sense in which it was 
used. Besides, I felt, it was not 
the place of a servant to contra- 
dict her master’s opinions, however 
strange they might appear to her. 
My readers will, no doubt, have 
noticed that my position at Pro- 
fessor Fichte’s resembled, in a great 
measure, that which I enjoyed at 
Dr. Berkeley’s establishment. In 
both places, the outdoor work was 
thought nothing of. The main dif- 
ference was that Dr. Berkeley, being 
a bishop, ‘piously consigned it to 
the care of his Divine Master, while 
Professor Fichte left it entirely to 
me. 

In my next place, which was at 
a German professor’s of the name 
of Schelling, I found that the out- 
door service was again to be brought 
back, and made equal to the indoor 
service. But both were considered 
to be under my supervision. Here 
again I received a new name, which 
however, many of my masters chose 
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to call me by, viz. Reason. My 
main duty in my new place was, 
Professor Schelling told me, to pre- 
serve an equable balance between 
the in- and the out-door service, 
what he termed our ‘ Indifference 
Point.’ I suppose he must have 
meant the keeping them from 
mutual jealousies (no easy task, 
indeed, when the encroaching dis- 
position of the outdoor servants is 
taken into consideration). I never 
considered my position with Pro- 
fessor Schelling as equal to that 
which I had in my last place. He 
never said that I was a goddess, but 
he freely admitted my Divine origin, 
saying that I was descended from 
the Absolute, which was, it seems, 
his name for God, 

My next great place was with a 
friend of Professor Schelling’s, him- 
self also a professor, of the name of 
Hegel. Here my position, so far as 
I could definitely comprehend it, 
was pretty nearly what it had been 
in my last place. Again I was re- 
garded as head servant, and though, 
as a matter of theory, my master 
held that indoor and outdoor service 
were exactly the same, yet in practice 
this only meant that he never took 
the trouble of examining the out- 
door servants, but took for granted 
that everything I said, whether 
of their work or my own, was quite 
correct. Many maintained that his 
belief in me was far too unquestion- 
ing, and were only too glad to point 
out the absurdities into which it 
seemed to lead him. For instance, 
I had always thonght for myself 
that there was such a thing as no- 
thing, I seemed to feel there was. 
I accordingly said that nothing ex- 
isted, my master directly believed 
me, and affirmed on my authority 
the same proposition. Indeed he 
went further than this, and asserted 
that something and nothing were 
the same thing, which was no doubt 
pushing my opinion much too far. 
Here again I had to submit to a most 
provoking change of names. He 
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called me the Absolute (henceaffirm- . 
ing, like Professor Schelling, my Di- 
vine origin). He also called me 
the ‘Idee.’ When I was entirely en- 
gaged in my indoor functions I was 
the ‘ Idee an und fiir sich;’ and he 
wrote a long account of my mode of 
acting in this respect to which he 
gave the name of Logic. When 
again I was employed in superin- 
tending the outdoor service I be- 
came the ‘ Idee’ in its ‘ anderssein ;’ 
and there was a third kind of Idee 
which I could never comprehend, 
though it was supposed to describe 
another office which I had to per- 
form. It will hence be seen that 
in this place also I was held in very 
high estimation, though, for my own 
part, I should have liked it better 
if I had not had so many names, 
that I hardly knew to which to an- 
swer; and my work was divided, 
and subdivided and sub-subdivided 
with what I always considered a 
great amount of unnecessary fuss. 
The next grand places where I 
served were in Scotland, and first of 
all in the house of Dr. Reid. This 
gentleman treated me with great 
kindness. He, like all the best of 
my masters, regarded me as a truth- 
telling servant, and he was very 
angry with all who denied either 
my trustworthiness or my existence. 
But he also had a fancy for giving 
me different names. At one mo- 
ment he called me ‘ Consciousness ;’ 
that was my favourite name, and I 
immediately responded to it. The 
next moment he called me ‘ Atten- 
tion,’ by which, as I knew well, he 
merely wanted me to work a little 
harder, which I was very willing to 
do. And here I cannot help ex- 
pressing my surprise that so many 
of my masters should take delight 
in giving me different names to 
denote what they wrongly suppose 
to be different powers on my part, 
forgetting all the while that I am 
essentially maid-of-all-work. Still, 
as I have said, I was fairly treated 
in this place; the outdoor servants 
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had to know their own position and 
their own inferiority. 

I lived next with a disciple of my 
late master, Professor Stewart, but 
as my place here was almost ex- 
actly what it had been with Dr. 
Reid, I need not further describe it. 
I pass on to a much more eminent 
disciple of the same Dr. Reid, whose 
name was Sir William Hamilton. 
One of the first things he did on 
taking me into his service was to 
give me back my old and proper 
character of maid-of-all-work, in- 
stead of severing me into a number 
of fictitious personalities according 
to the work I might happen to be 
employed on. He went so far as 
to say that Dr. Reid had quite de- 
graded me by attempting to do this. 
He also differed from Dr. Reid in 
not confining me so strictly to the 
performance of my indoor service. 
He gave me control over much of 
the outdoor work as well. On ac- 
count of the direct relation which I 
maintained with all my masters he 
used to call me ‘ Immediate Know- 
ledge.’ He was also inclined to 
think that the work I did in the 
present was better than that which 
belonged to the past; a point on 
which I cannot agree with him. 
He, however, gave me an excellent 
character for truth-telling ; but like 
so many of my masters, he thought 
I was more apt to be truthful in 
my indoor affairs than when I di- 
rected outdoor operations. But 
that I was truthful naturally and 
necessarily he insisted on in the 
strongest possible manner; main- 
taining too my royal descent from 
the King of the Universe, he said 
that my being a liar would prove 
that my father was a liar before me, 
a conclusion, he thought, which no 
one could possibly arrive at. 

I come now to a class of places 
which I may represent by the most 
typical example of them as a class. 
This was, or rather is, in the house 
of an English philosopher of the 
name of Mill. And here I may no- 
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tice a tendency which I am afraid 
is on the increase, and that is, to 
make me out untruthful. My recent 
masters regard me as a liar till 
they can prove my truthfulness, 
It never seems to strike them how 
unworthy it is to cherish such con- 
stant suspicions against an honest 
servant, and what an unsettled 
state they are bringing their houses 
to; for as I am necessarily the only 
indoor servant, if my masters can- 
not trust me, there is nobody whom 
they can possibly trust. Mr. Mill 
is good enough to say that ‘my 
evidence, if it can be obtained pure, 
is conclusive ;’ but, in giving me 
this character, he limits me to those 
things which he actually sees me 
do; indeed, he will not trust me a 
single moment out of his sight. 
While he is watching me, he 
thinks I may behave well; under 
other circumstances, he declines to 
answer for me. I need therefore 
hardly say, that Mr. Mill denies 
me, what so many of my masters 
have given me—a character for 
‘necessary truth.” He attempts 
to account for my getting such a 
character in this way: he says it 
all comes by habit: I begin by say- 
ing a thing; I repeat it, and stick 
to it, till it seems, by mere fre- 
quency of repetition, to be neces- 
sarily true. He is also of the opinion 
of Mr. Lock, that all my know- 
ledge comes through the outdoor 
servants, and, therefore, that my 
place is subordinate to theirs. Not- 
withstanding this, there are times 
when he thinks I might have a few 
indoor offices peculiarly my own. 
But he makes these as few as he 
can, and allots them with the 
greatest possible reluctance and 
jealousy. This place is like a good 
many others where I have now the 
pleasure, or rather the pain (for 
what pleasure is it to serve in 
houses where you are watched, like 
a mouse by a cat, from morning to 
night?) of serving; they are all cha- 
racterised by a desire to think no- 
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thing of me, and to set the outdoor 
servants over my head. Bad as 
this state of things is, there are 
apparently even worse in store for 
me. A certain number of builders 
and architects who are employed 
from time to time in repairing the 
houses where I live, have conspired 
together, to take away, not merely 
my character but also my life. 
Because, forsooth, wherever I live 
my rooms are in the top story, 
they have spread a report that I 
was ‘born in the garret;’ and be- 
cause I discharge my office by run- 
ning to and fro the main corridors 
and passages of the house, they say 
I am a mere kind of motion, and 
have no real existence whatever ; 
and because I haye mostly had a 
close relation (though a. high one) 
with the outdoor servants and their 
work, they have not scrupled to 
assert that I am a mere creature of 
theirs; when I am sure no indoor 
servant could be more jealous than 
I have always been, in keeping my 
proper position, and letting the 
outdoor servants know theirs. So 
that, after living so many years in 
the world, and doing so much for 
the human family, this is the state 
to which I am reduced at last, 
I am told by one master that I tell 
lies just as often as the truth, and 
that whoever employs me had better 
keep a strict watch on my move- 
ments; while another calls me a 
low-born thing; and a third denies 
me any real personal existence at 
all. One thing however comforts 
me: no matter what they say, no 
master among them all can deprive 
me of my situation. He may think 
me as low-born as he pleases, still 
he must use me; he may watch me 
as strictly as he likes, he cannot 
(whatever he may pretend) dis- 
pense with my services. He may 
guard the garret and passages as 
closely as he chooses, he will never 
catch me inside them. He may 
limit my services to his heart’s 
content, he will generally find, if he 
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looks into the matter carefully, that 
I secure for myself a much wider 
range of activity than he avowedly 
allows me. In short, whether he 
wills it or not, I must be his maid- 
of-all-work, so long at least as he 
keeps house., At the same time I 
feel it hard, as I said, that after 
having served the Human family so 
long, and worked so hard all my 
lifetime, I should be treated in this 
manner at last. [am at least thank- 
ful that this ungratefulness to an 
old family servant is not very ge- 
neral, Most of the members of 
that great family still regard me 
with all possible honour and esteem. 
Of those members of it who have 
seen, fit to, treat. me so unjustly, I 
would humbly.ask, before I finish 
my story, 

1. Whether all the work done by 
me, has been done by a liar, to say 
nothing of one who has had no ex- 
istence all the while ? 

2, Suppose, sometimes, as my 
master, M. Descartes, ascertained 
(and as I have never denied) I am 
not wholly clear-sighted as to my 
judgments ; is that to influence the 
many cases in which my vision isas 
clear as anything can be? If a man 
suffers from colour-blindness, is that 
fact to prejudice all his acts of 
vision ? 

3. Suppose I am connected with 
the outdoor servants in performing 
the work of one house, does that 
prove that I ought to be put under 
them, or that my office is unneces- 
sary ?, I should be only too glad (if 
it could really be done), if those 
who are so eager to disown me 
would try and manage with their 
outdoor servants alone. They would 
soon find their house turned into a 
Bedlam. 

4. Cannot the use which they 
are compelled to make of me in the 
very act of denying my existence, 
persuade them that I must have a 
being? It is, no doubt, a melan- 
choly office for me to have to assist 
at my supposed extinction, but J 
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have a secret satisfaction in feeling, 
that, even in doing this, I prove its 
real impossibility, and my own im- 
perishableness. 

Before I conclude, I may as well 
speak my mind to the outdoor ser- 
vants, whose continued attempts to 
usurp my place and position have 
been the great worry of my life ; 
and who, for the time, seem to carry 
all before them in high places. I 
tell them that though they may 
think their turn is come to rule the 
house, and lord it over the indoor 
servant, they may find out, before 
long, that their triumph has been 
more short-lived than they antici- 
pated. They may say that I have 
seen my best days. I feel certain 
there are days in store for me as 
full of honour and happiness as any 
[ have yet seen. They may laugh 
at my short and purblind vision, but 
I can inform them, and that on the 
testimony of all my masters, with 
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only a very few exceptions, that I 
can see further with my indoor 
vision than they can with their out- 
door eye-sight. 

So long, therefore, as the Human 
family lives, I feel sure of love, 
honour, and protection at the hands 
of the greater part of its members. 
If a few among them all, forget- 
ful of the claims of an old servant, 
who has nursed them from their 
earliest infancy, pretend to set me 
at nought, I cannot possibly help 
it. I am not the only servant in 
the world whose services have been 
repaid with ingratitude. With all 
their enmity there are two things 
they can never do: (1) They can- 
not alter my position with the rest, 
and by far the greater part of the 
family ; nor (2) can they lessen my 
own sacred conviction, that I am by 
nature, by descent, and by the in- 
fluence I exercise when properly 
employed, Immortal. 
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Boox II.—Mr. Otreuany’s Power at irs Heicur. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FRANK HOLDEN LEAVES. 


N spite of the intention of the 

lovers to see him as soon as pos- 
sible, it was not destined that Mr. 
Oliphant. should hear of the en- 
gagement for many days to come ; 
for Frank, whose strength was un- 
equal to the excitement of his inter- 
view with Kate, fainted directly 
after it, and was so ill for several 
days that he could see noone. But 
on the night before Christmas eve, 
by an effort he came down stairs 
for dinner, resolved to ask Mr. Oli- 
phant’s consent either then or next 
morning. Fothergill, Dora, and 
Truman, however, were dining at 
the Hall, so that he was forced to 


put off the interview till the next 
day, on which it was also necessary 
that he should start for London on 
important business. 

Harry Highside was to have been 
of the party, but had sent an 


apology. He was as much in love 
with Miss Oliphant as ever, but 
had never yet been able to ‘screw 
his courage to the sticking-place,’ 
while her manner to him, since 
Fothergill’s hint at the picnic, had 
not been such as to give his shyness 
the least encouragement. Hence, 
to use one of his own. expressions, 
he might have ‘cooled off’ alto- 
gether, had it not been for Mrs. 
Oliphant, who by her hints and 
flattery kept his affection at least 
simmering. After much prying, she 
had decided that her step-daughter’s 
evident objection to Mr. Highside 
was due to a growing preference for 
Fothergill, who since the picnic had 
been on more friendly terms with 
Kate than ever. Mrs. Oliphant 
watched him therefore with a jealous 
eye, and on the present occasion, as 


Harry was not forthcoming, she con- 
trived, by what she thought a con- 
summate stroke of generalship, to 
have her young charge escorted to 
the dinner-table by Holden, leaving 
only Dora for Fothergill. Well, 
these remarkably diplomatic per- 
sons do occasionally outwit them- 
selves as well as others; and for 
my part I always feel a little ma- 
licious delight when they do. How- 
ever her arrangement pleased Mrs. 
Oliphant, and, as we may guess, it 
was also completely satisfactory to 
Kate and Frank Holden. 

The latter spoke very little during 
dinner, for the only subject which 
lovers care to talk about—them- 
selves and their love—was scarcely 
a suitable topic with other persons 
listening; but they read something 
in each other’s eyes, which made 
the time pass agreeably enough. A 
stranger (fortunately one’s intimate 
friendsand relatives know oneso well 
that they notice badly) would easily 
have guessed the state of affairs from 
the artist’s open face: the young 
lady had more command over hers. 

As Kate passed her stepmother’s 
room when their friends were gone, 
Mrs. Oliphant called her in. Her 
voice had lost its company-bland- 
ness, and was very sharp indeed. 
Kate wondered whether she had 
discovered the engagement. 

‘Well, mamma ?’ she said. 

‘ Sit down there, Kate,’ answered 
Mrs. Oliphant, pointing to a chair 
by the fire; ‘I wish to have a little 
talk with you.’ 

‘I hope it will be interesting 
then, mamma, for I am both ‘tired 
and sleepy.’ 

‘You were neither tired nor 
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sleepy while you were talking with 
Mr. Holden.’ 

‘ Ah, that was at an earlier hour. 
It is actually past eleven.’ 

‘Past eleven or not, I have some- 
thing to say to you—a caution. I 
thought you very much too familiar 
to-night, both in looks, voice, and 
manner generally, with that young 
man. I confess I was perfectly 
astonished as I observed you.’ 

‘Which young man? Mr. Fother- 
gill? It used to be Mr. Fothergill 
you were afraid of, I think.’ 

‘You know very well I mean 
Mr. Holden.’ 

‘Then why should you not call 
him Mr. Holden, instead of “ that 
young man?” Is he not a gentle- 
man ?’ 

* Kate, do not lecture me. I will 
not have it.’ 

‘ Well, mamma, I was as friendly 
as I could be to Mr. Holden. Did 
he not deserve it after saving my 
life P’ asked Kate, in the same easy 
and semi-defiant tone as_ before. 
She had made up her mind to tell 
everything, and knew there would 
be an explosion ; but then she did 
not care much for her stepmother. 

‘Of course he deserves a certain 
amount of politeness after doing 
you a service.’ 

‘A service! It was the most 
heroic thing I ever heard of.’ 

‘As to the heroism, I imagine, 
entre nous, he thought the water 
was not strong enough to carry 
him down, and that he could secure 
a good deal of credit at a cheap 
rate. But even if he were aware of 
the danger, nothing, my dear, abso- 
lutely nothing, can put a man of 
this sort quite on the same level 
with yourself, and you must not 
allow a very natural and amiable 
impulse of gratitude to carry you 
too far. No one would be more 
grieved than yourself, I am sure, if 
he had the insolence to misinterpret 
your feelings. No, Kate,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘be polite to him, but 
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dignified ; your uncle and I will 
take care that he is amply re- 
warded for all that he has done. 
I am sure no one would believe the 
trouble I have had in nursing him 
these three months; and I heard 
your uncle say that he intends to 
give him a very handsome douceur 
when he leaves, which I trust will 
be soon, as I am quite tired of 
having an invalid in the house.’ 

‘Then, your reward to him, 
mamma,’ said Kate, ‘will be pre- 
senting him with all the broths, 
jellies and chickens for nothing, 
and my uncle’s will be a sum of 
money? But do you not think I 
ought to give him something too?’ 

‘You are allowing your feelings 
on the subject to become too warm, 
Kate, I can see. But there might, 
perhaps, be no impropriety in your 
presenting him with some slight sou- 
venir,—a book, or watch, or some- 
thing of the kind,—through Mr. 
Oliphant. Possibly it would look 
better.’ 

‘A great deal better, I think; 
but I have already decided on what 
T mean to give him.’ 

‘Indeed! One of your water- 
colours? That would please and 
flatter him as much as anything; 
besides, it would cost nothing.’ 

‘Nay, it is something rather 
better than one of my sketches, and 
not quite so valuable, probably, as 
a good book or a first-rate watch. 
Guess again.’ 

‘No; I am tired of your riddle, 
dear. What is it you are thinking 
of giving to him P’ 

‘My hand, mamma,’ said Kate, 
firmly and deliberately. 

‘Kate, you ought not to try and 
tease me with such foolish jests; 
and the subject itself is not a very 
proper one for a joke in the mouth 
of a young and modest girl.’ 

* But it is nota joke at all ; [hope 
you will give us your consent and 
blessing.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant sprang up from 
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her chair. ‘Are you mad?’ she 
cried, in a voice thin with fury. 

‘Nay, mamma, I think on the 
other hand it is the most sensible 
thing possible.’ 

*‘ Are you in earnest ?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘What, you think of marrying 
that young man ?’ 

‘Most certainly.’ 

‘Never, never!—Are you going 
to propose to Lim yourself, then, 
may I ask?’ 

‘He has already proposed to me, 
and I have accepted him.’ 

‘He has!’ said Mrs. Oliphant, 
faintly —‘O the viper, the viper!’ 

‘You will please to remember 
that you are speaking of my affi- 
anced husband,’ replied Kate, with 
cool superiority. 

‘Your affianced husband !—oh 
dear, I shall never get over this— 
your affianced husband! Never, 
Kate—never—never. . 

‘ Well, of course, Frank or I may 
not live ; in that case, the marriage 
will not come off ; butif we do live, 
I think it will.’ 

‘Have you told your uncle this 
wise, this notable project of yours?’ 

‘ Not yet.’ 

‘That is right. Deceive him as 
well as me. Poor, simple, good- 
natured man, little does he know 
what there is in store for him after 
he has nursed you up all these years, 
and loved you as if you had been 
his daughter. O the treachery, O 
the ingratitude of the thing !’ 

Kate herself turned white with 
anger. ‘Mrs. Oliphant,’ she said, 
‘ I will not be accused of such odious 
crimes. I will go to my uncle to- 

night and tell him. He will not 
think me quite such a wretch as 
you do, simply for falling in love 
with the noblest man I ever met.’ 

‘Yes, your poor uncle is asleep 
by this time; go and wake him, do. 
That will be kind also, That will 


be of a piece with all the rest ;— 
when your treachery is discovered, 
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rush in and disturb his rest. Go to 
your room, Kate, and on your knees 
ask God’s pardon for all this ter- 
rible deception and ingratitude.’ 

‘Mrs. Oliphant, I have hitherto 
respected you as my father’s widow ; 
but I am no longer a school-girl, 
and you cannot suppose I shall allow 
such language to be addressed to me 
even by you with impunity. My 
uncle shall judge between us to- 
morrow, since he is probably asleep 
now as you say.’ 

‘Very well. At any rate, leave 
the room now. Go and pray for 
forgiveness—go and pray.’ 

‘I will go and I will pray, but 
my prayer shall be that you may 
see the matter in a proper light.’ 

‘And make up your mind that 
this marriage can never be—never.’ 

‘Indeed! We will see what my 
uncle thinks about that. Good- 
night, Mrs. Oliphant.’ 

It was an anxious night for both. 
Kate was grieved atthe domestic dif- 
ferences she foresaw ; above all she 
feared the displeasure of her uncle, 
whom she loved very sincerely. 
But his utmost hostility would be 
better than even the appearance of 
that deception with which her step- 
mother charged her, and though 
she scarcely knew how to break 
the news to him, broken it should 

be, she determined, either by Frank 
or herself, the very next day. Mrs. 
Oliphant, however, slept even less 
than Kate. Some kind of connec- 
tion with great people was as neces- 
sary to her as the air she breathed, 
and she was lost in indignation at 
Kate’s throwing herself away on a 
wretched printer’s son, when she 
might have been a baronet’s wife. 
But the match should not take place 
if Jane Oliphant was Jane Oliphant 
still. She felt, however, that she 
had made a great mistake in show- 
ing her anger, for her stepdaughter 
would now appeal to Mr. Oliphant in 
the morning, and since the old man 
liked his niece better than any one 
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else, and had very fantastic notions 
besides about honour, virtue, and 
so on, might even coax him into 
giving his consent. The threatened 
interview, therefore, must be pre- 
vented at all hazards, and Mrs. Oli- 
phant, after spending half the night 
in settling her plans, presented her- 
self with the air of a penitent at 
Kate’s bedside, before she was up. 

‘Kate!’ she said, wakening her 
with a kiss; ‘dearest Kate, I am 
very unhappy about what I said to 
you last night. Do, do forgive me.’ 

Kate blushed divinely and, by 
way of answer, embraced her very 
warmly. 

‘Iam afraid I said a great deal, 
which I did not mean, against this 
attachment of yours. But the news 
came so suddenly on me, and, do 
you know, I had thought of greater 
things for you. Ah, well—all that 
is over now, darling’ (Mrs. Oli- 
phant began shedding tears; few 
women had them better at com- 
mand), ‘but Iam sure that under 
the circumstances you will think 
no more of what I said when I was 
so—well, so naturally irritated ; will 
you dear?’ 

‘O mamma,’ whispered Kate, 
‘and you really will not oppose us? ’ 

* Nay, dear; when he has actually 
proposed and you have accepted 
him, what is the good of opposing 
younow ? Ofcourse, I do not mean 
to say that I like the match, or, 
perhaps, ever shall like it.’ 

‘I think you will when you know 
him better.’ 

‘Well, you have settled it be- 
tween yourselves, and, after all, 
you are the chief persons con- 
cerned. We have been a very 
happy family, and we must not let 
a little thing of this kind make a 
breach amongst us, must we, dar- 
ling ?’ 

*You cannot tell, dear mamma, 
how happy you have made me,’ 
cried Kate, with a tear of joy. ‘I 
know I can answer for Frank,— 
we shall always love you.’ 





‘Ah, well; one cannot have 
everything one’s own way in the 
world. I should have liked to see 
you a nobleman’s wife; but, as you 
will throw yourself away, I cannot 
help it. You have not told your 
uncle, I think you said ?’ 

‘No, mamma, dear,’ said Kate, 
in dismay again. ‘How do you 
think that would be best done? 
Oh, I dread doing it; and I fear 
Frank’s speaking to him equally.’ 

‘There is little doubt it will be 

a great shock to him. But, as it 
must be done’ (here Mrs. Oliphant 
heaved another pretty little sigh, 
which called forth another affec- 
tionate kiss from Kate), ‘the best 
plan, I think, is to wait till he is in 
a very good humour. If we take 
him at any chance time, to-day, for 
instance, he might fly up at once, 
and forbid your ever speaking to 
Mr. Holden again. No, he must 
be carefully approached and well 
managed, or we shall never get his 
consent. And all this will take 
time.’ 
‘But—but Frank goes away to- 
day.’ 
‘I would not mind that. You 
have acquainted me with the 
matter, so that there is nothing 
underhand in keeping it from Mr. 
Oliphant for a little while ; and you 
and I surely understand your uncle 
as well as Mr. Holden does. We 
shall probably succeed better than 
he would.’ 

When Mrs. Oliphant inferred so 
plainly that she was herself an ally 
of the lovers, Kate was encouraged 
to ask with a little trepidation : 

‘Well, if Frank leaves without 
speaking to him, will you, mamma, 
be good enough to undertake the 
thing—some time? I should be 
very grateful if you would.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant looked as malig- 
nantly triumphant as we may sup- 
pose the serpent does when the 
poor bird has dropped fascinated 
from the branch. 

‘I!’ she said: ‘really, well, I do 
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not know. But if you wish, of 
course I will. My doing’so will be 
some slight reparation for my hasty 
speeches, dear, Yes, I will tell him 
if you like; but, of course, I cannot 
pretend to be a warm advocate of 
the match,—you would not expect 
that,—and I must take my own 
time about speaking,’ 

‘It would be better to tell him 
soon, I should think, for fear he hear 
from any other quarter; and, O 
mamma! it would break my heart 
if he suspected us of any deceit.’ 

‘Oh, I will be your witness, dear, 
in that case; and it is not likely 
he will hear anything. Poor man, 
was ever any one so wrapped up in 
- his papers and schemes ?’ 

So it was settled that Mrs, Oli- 
phant should apprise Jabez of the 
engagement as soon as she had a 
favourable opportunity ; and Kate 
took care to see Frank early. 

‘TI don’t like it, Kate,’ he said, 
when she had finished her story: 
‘I really think I had better tell 
your uncle myself before I go; it 
would be more straightforward and 
manly.’ 

‘No, no, Frank: you do not 
know how proud he is; and now 
that mamma has undertaken the 
business, it would not be respectful 
to her to alter our plans; she 
would be offended if we did, and it 
is an immense comfort to have won 
her over.’ 

‘Hum!’ 

‘What language is “hum” ? 
Carlylesque, or your Ruskinese ? ’ 

‘Darling, I don’t like Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and it’s no use pretending 
to like her; and I don’t believe 
she’ll be our friend; and I think 
I had better see your uncle myself, 
and that’s all about the matter.’ 

‘H’m!’ 

* And what does that mean ?’ 

‘Tt means, Mr. Holden, that if 
you do not like mamma, I do,—I am 
determined to like her; and that 
I do not see why she should not be 
our friend when she says she will ; 
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and that she will make a much 
better ambassador than you; and 
that—that in fact you are a goose, 
Frank,’ 

‘Swan, my lady means; look at 
me closer, and see if I am not.’ 

‘ Be quiet, sir.’ 

‘But as to my not making the 
better ambassador of the two, that 
is absurd. Just try me and see. 
Iam naturally eloquent on a good 
subject.’ 

‘Rehearse your speech, then.’ 

‘I would kneel low before him 
and take his hand.’ [‘ You need not 
squeeze it quite so hard,’ said Kate, 
laughing.] ‘Raising it affection- 
ately to my lips—thus—whenever I 
was in danger of sticking fast, Sir, 
I would say, you are in ‘possession 
of a treasure which California can- 
not buy, yet which I expect you to 
give me. It is, sir, the living Venus 
de Medici which you have in your 
house,— glowing as sunrise, beau- 
tiful as noon, modest as night. 
The spirit that spins the gossamer 
wove her hair, and the Naiad who 
dwells by Ribblehead crisped it and 
curled it till it was like the wavy 
shallows—never say I’m not a born 
poet, Kate—yes, the wavy shallows 
of her own stream in sunshine. 
There were no diamonds to be 
found bright enough for her eyes 
nearer than the moon, and her 
cheeks were painted——-’ 

‘ Painted, indeed!’ 

‘Well, at least beautiful for ever 
with the prettiest bit of rosy sunrise 
from the snows of Mont Blanc. And 
the cheeks themselves were as soft 
as snow and as white, but—at least 
if I remember them well—not cold, 
—cither of them: F 

‘Oh don’t, you goose.’ 

‘Very fair and very soft indeed— 
nearly as soft as her lips 

‘Well, Frank, at any rate you 
do not adopt the usual plan of cheap- 
ening the goods you wish to buy. 
Do you not see that by praising the 
Venus so much, you will make my 
uncle less inclined to part with it ?” 
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‘Ay, but hear me out. This, 
sir, is the treasure I ask of you. 
But I can give you nothing for it ; 
I have neither wit, nor money, nor 
power, nor genius. Yet I claim 
this marvellous statue as my own, 
because it must fall, you know, to 
him who loves it best.’ 

‘You are too high-flown, Frank ; 
—I should make a better envoy 
myself. I would say to my uncle, 
Uncle, you have at length an op- 
portunity of getting quit of me, 
and as it may be your last chance, 
I should advise you to let me go 
without any haggling—even if you 
have to give the man something 
handsome as well to make him take 
me ; for you see, yourself, I have a 
rather poor face and a very bad 
temper, and I do nothing but tease 
and plague you all day. Think how 
quiet the house will be without me! 
As for this unlucky young fellow, 
who in his innocence has made this 
magnificent bid of nothing for me, 
I know he is not worth much 
either 

‘What, what? Iwas very com- 
plimentary to you, Kate.’ 

‘It does not follow that I should 
return the compliment, sir—he is 
silly enough, as he says himself, and if 
ever he had any wits they must have 
been washed out of him a couple of 
months ago: so perhaps you will say 
it is not very honourable to pass 
me off on him without due warning. 
But never mind that; you consider 
your own comfort. Besides we shall 
match very well—two crabs on the 
same twig—and a strict course of 
petticoat government is just what 
he wants. So, Frank,’ she con- 
tinued, resuming her more serious 
tone, ‘ we must let my mother do it.’ 

‘ Darling, as you like.’ 

‘You know you can at any time 
write to my uncle if we do not 
make satisfactory progress here, 
And when shall I see you again ?’ 

‘On my return from Italy, I 
trust ; if not, 1 come to marry you 
this day two years, if I am alive. 
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It is your birthday, and you will 
be twenty-two on that day. Can 
you be constant as long as that ?’ 

‘I will try,’ answered Kate, look. 
ing very pretty disdain at the ques- 
tion. ‘ And you will take care that 
no Italian beauty enslaves you ?’ 

‘Nay, dear, whilst my heart 
beats, it will beat for you only, 
I shall count the minutes till I see 
you again; and when I come back 
I trust I shall be able to offer you 
something besides the hand of a 
beggar.’ 

‘O Frank, have you not a sort 
of presentiment of coming evil? I 
have. I cannot repress it. I feel 
as if I should never see you more.’ 
And Kate clung to him with a 
vague sense of terror. 

‘You shall see me if I live, 
dearest, and I will write to you 
often. I am very sorry to go of 
course, but I never do feel such pre- 
sentiments : I take things easily and 
believe that sufficient for the day is 
the good thereof. Try to think so, 
too, Kate.’ 

They exchanged locks of hair and 
a passionate embrace, and soon 
afterwards the artist started for 
London. Of course he bade good- 
bye very cordially to Mr. Oliphant, 
though he had many compunctions 
of conscience at leaving the house 
without acquainting him with his 
engagement, and these scruples 
were increased when Jabez wished 
to present him with a cheque for 
five hundred pounds over and above 
his fee. ‘You will want a good 
deal of money in Italy,’ said the 
generous old man, ‘and you will 
really oblige me by accepting this 
little memento—of course I only 
mean it as a memento, but it will 
show you in some slight measure 
my appreciation of your courage.’ 
Holden, however, declined the money 
and wished heartily that Miss Oli- 
phant had not been so strongly set 
against his speaking out; but that 
being so, he could only take his 
leave, which he did accordingly. 





